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NOTE. 


The  present  volume  consists  of  a  re-issue  of 
the  more  purely  professional  papers  published 
in  ]S66,  to  which  I  have  added  a  few  words 
on  Dr.  John  Scott,  Mr.  Symc,  and  Sir  Robert 
Cbristison.  They  are  addressed  more  to  myself 
than  to  any  one  else. 

At  the  request  of  a  valued  friend,  the  little 
lectures  on  Health  have  been  added  as  an 
Appendix. 

With  some  true  things,  and  not  unimportant, 
there  are  some  rash  and  jejune  ones  \  but  though 
recognising  fully  the  immense  enlargement  of 
our  means  of  knowledge  in  these  latter  years, 
I  would  put  in  as  strong  a  word  as  ever  for  the 
cultivation  and  concentration  of  the  unassisted 
senses.     Microscopes,  sphygmographs,  etc.,  are 
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good,  but  doat  l«t  us  neglect  the  drawtng  out 
mio  foD  ponrcT,  by  the  keen  and  intelligent  use 
of  tbcoi,  those  ejxs  which  we  can  always  cany 
with  IB& 

It  b  this  Jg^Slwa  of  the  wise  and  subtle 
Greek,  thu  accuracy  {m^  and  tmra)  of  the  stout 
Roman,  that  is  the  eye  of  the  physician  and  its 
m«moffy,  and  it  depends  greatly  on  vivid  aUtn- 
tisn  in  the  act  of  seeii^  ;  as  Dr.  Chalmers  saidi 
there  Is  a  looking  as  well  as  a  seeing.  '  I  *ve 
lost  my  spectacles.*  said  good  eas>'  Lord  Cun- 
inghamc,  as  he  was  mooning  about  Brougham 
Mali  in  search  of  them,  when  on  a  visit  to  his 
vehement  old  friend  its  Lord,  whose  mind  ^vas 
always  in  full  spate.  '  Wheie  did  you  lay 
them?'  said  Brougham.  •!  forget*  'Forget I 
you  should  never  forget ;  nobody  should  forget 
I  never  forget.  You  should  attend  ;  /  always 
do.  /  observed  where  you  laid  your  spectacles ; 
there  they  arc  I' 

The  only  other  things  I  would  now  mention 

are,   \st,  The  cramming  system  of  Examina- 

I  tions.     Surely  this  matter,  which  is  becoming 

fan  enormous  nuisance  and  mischief  and  opprcs- 
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sion  to  examiners  as  well  as  examinees,  has 
reached  that  proverbial  point  wheii  tJiings 
begin  to  mend.  Let  some  strong-brained,  wldc- 
knowledged,  and  merciful  man  find  out  the 
how  to  mend. 

2</,  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the 
futility  and  worse  of  the  Licensing  sj'stem, 
and  think,  with  Adam  Smith,  that  a  mcdiciner 
should  be  as  free  to  exercise  his  gifts  as  an 
architect  or  a  molccatchcr.  The  Public  has  its 
own  shrewd  way  of  knowing  who  should  build 
its  house  or  catch  its  moles,  and  it  may  quite 
safely  be  left  to  take  the  same  line  in  chocking 
its  doctor. 

Lawyers,  of  course,  arc  different,  as  iiicy 
have  to  do  with  the  State — with  the  law  of 
the  land. 

J.  B. 

x3  RuTiJiNn  Strrkt, 
April  J  2,  iSAz. 
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These  occasional  Papers  appeared,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  in  the  early  editions  of  HofoE 
SUfiSECIVj£,  and  were  afterwards  excluded  as 
being  too  professional  for  the  general  reader. 
They  have  been  often  inquired  for  since,  and 
are  now  reprinted  with  some  fear  that  they 
may  be  found  a  sort  of  compromise  of  Besh  and 
fowl,  like  the  duck-billed  Platypus — neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other — not  medical  enough  for 
the  doctors,  and  too  medical  for  their  patients. 

If  they  are  of  any  use,  it  will  be  in  confirming 
in  the  old,  and  impressing  on  the  young  prac- 
titioners of  the  art  of  healing,  the  importance 
of  knowledge  at  first  hand:  of  proving  all 
things,  and  holding  fast  only  that  which  is 
good  ;  of  travelling  through  life  and  through 
its  campaigns,  as  far  as  can  be,  like  Caesar — 
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reticHs  impedimentis — neither  burdened  over 
much  with  mere  word-knowledge,  nor  led  cap- 
tive by  tradition  and  routine,  nor  demoralized 
by  the  pestilent  lusts  of  novelty,  notoriety,  or 
lucre. 

This  U  one  great  difficulty  of  modem  times  ; 
the  choosing  not  only  what  to  know,  but  what 
to  trust ;  what  not  to  know,  and  what  to  forget 
Often  when  I  see  some  of  our  modem  Admirable 
Crichtons  leaving  their  university,  armed  cap-a- 
pie,  and  taking  the  road,  where  they  arc  sure  to 
meet  with  lions  of  all  sorts,  I  think  of  King  Jamie 
in  his  full  armour — '  Nacbody  daur  meddle 
wi'  me,  and,'  with  a  helpless  grin,  *  I  daur 
meddle  wi'  naebody.*  Much  of  this  excess  of 
the  material  of  knowledge  is  the  glory  of  our 
age,  but  much  of  it  likewise  goes  to  its  hind- 
rance and  its  shame,  and  forms  the  great  diffi- 
culty with  medical  education.  Every  man  ought 
to  consider  all  his  lecture-room  knowledge  as 
only  so  much  outside  of  himself,  which  he  must, 
if  it  is  to  do  him  any  good,  take  in  mode- 
rately, silently,  selectly  ;  and  by  his  own  gastric 
juice  and  chyiopoietics,  turn,  as  he  best  can,  in 
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suecum  et  sanguinem.  The  muscle  and  the  cin- 
eritious  matter,  the  sense  and  the  power,  will 
follow  as  matters  of  course. 

And  every  man  who  is  tn  earnest,  who  looks 
at  nature  and  his  own  proper  work,  with  his 
own  eyes,  goes  on  through  life  demollshijig  as 
well  as  building  up  what  he  has  been  taught, 
and  what  he  teaches  himself.  He  must  make 
a  l>ody  of  medicine  for  himself,  slowly,  steadily, 
a,nd  with  a  single  eye  to  the  truth.  He  must 
not  on  every  emergency  run  off  to  his  Cydo' 
fadias^  or,  still  worse,  to  his  Manuals. 

For  in  physic,  as  in  other  things,  men  arc  apt 
to  like  ready-made  knowledge  ;  which  is  gener- 
ally as  bad  as  ready-made  shoes,  or  a  second- 
hand coat 

Our  ordinary  senses,  our  judgment  and  our 
law  of  duty,  must  make  up  the  prime  means 
of  mastering  and  prosecuting  with  honour  and 
success,  the  medical,  or  indeed  any  other  pro- 
fession founded  upon  the  common  wants  of  man- 
kind. Microscopes,  pleximeters,  the  nice  tests  of 
a  delicate  chemistry,  and  all  the  transcendental 
apparatus  of  modem  refinemcntp  must  always  be 
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more  for  the  few  than  for  the  many.  Thtreforc 
it  is  that  I  would  insist  more  and  more  on  imme- 
diate, exact,  intense  observation  and  individual 
judgment,  as  the  mainstays  of  practical  medi- 
cine. From  the  strenuous,  life-long,  truth-loving 
exercise  of  these,  let  no  amount  of  science,  how- 
ever exquisite,  decoy  the  student ;  and  iet  him 
who  has  them,  not  greatly  long  after,  as  he  will 
not  greatly  miss,  these  higher  graces  of  the  pro- 
fession. What  will  make  a  valuable  physician 
or  surgeon  now,  and  enable  him  when  he  dies 
to  bequeath  some  good  thing  to  his  fellow-men, 
must  in  the  main  be  the  same  as  that  which 
made  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham,  Baillie  and 
Gregory,  what  we  glory  and  rejoice  to  think 
they  were. 

Therefore,  my  young  friend,  trust  neither  too 
much  to  others,  nor  too  much  to  yourself; 
but  trust  everything  to  ascertained  truth  to 
principles ;  and  as  chemists  can  do  nothing 
without  a  perfect  balance,  so  see  to  it  that 
your  balance,  tliat  weighing  faculty  which  God 
has  given  you,  is  kept  truf—m  a  state,  as 
Locke  would   say,  of  '  absolute   indifferency. 
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turning  only  to  the  touch  of  honest  weight. 
Sec  that  dust  does  not  gather  on  its  agate  plate 
and  studs,  clc^ging  its  free  edge.  Sec  that  no 
one  loads  it,  that  you  don't  load  it  yourself — for 
we  are  all  apt  to  believe  that  which  we  desire, 
— and  put  down  its  results,  as  on  soul  and  con- 
science, at  all  hazards  letting  it  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

One  can  fancy  the  care  with  which  such  men 
as  Newton,  Bishop  Butler,  Dr.  WoUaston,  or 
our  own  Faraday,  would  keep  their  mental 
balance  in  trim — in  what  a  sacred  and  inmost 
place, — away  from  all  *  winds  of  doctrine,*  all 
self-deceit  and  '  cunning  craftiness,'  all  rust,  all 
damp,  all  soiling  touch,  all  disturbing  influ- 
ences, acting  as  truly  as  anything  cither  of  the 
Oertlings,  or  Staudinger.  or  the  exquisite  Bianchi 
could  turn  out,^ — turning  sweetly  and  at  once, 
as  theirs  do,  for  big  weights  with  the  j^th,  and 
with  small  with  the  sTnnrth  of  a  grain.  And  to 
keep  up  our  joke,  we  need  not  be  always  pon- 
dering ;  we  should  use  what  the  chemists  call 

'  A  (rieod  sa>-s,  '  pat  'm  Licbrich  and  Jting,  ^xA  that  ■  good 
4aianoe  should  tura  with  iVA  ith  <si  a  Troy  gr^ '  t 
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the  arrestmeHt,  by  which  the  balance  is  relieved 
and  rests.  We  will  weigh  and  judge  all  the 
better  that  we  are  not  always  at  it ;  we  may 
with  advantage  take  a  turn  at  rumination,  con- 
templation, and  meditation,  all  difTerent  and  all 
restful,  as  well  as  useful ;  and  don't  let  us  out 
of  idleness  or  super-consciousness  take  to  ever- 
lasting weighing  of  ourselves. 

As  far  as  you  can,  trust  no  other  man's  scales, 
or  weights,  or  eyes,  when  you  can  use  your  own, 
and  let  us  in  a  general  way  look  with  both  our 
eyes. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  reflecting  mankind, 
when  the  stereoscope  showed  us  the  use  of 
having  two  eyes,  and  that  human  nature  had 
not  been  all  its  days  carrying  number  two  as  a 
fox-hunter  does  his  extra  horse-shoe,  in  case  of 
losing  number  one. 

We  see  solidity  by  means  of  our  two  eyes; 
we  see,  so  to  speak,  on  both  sides  of  a  body ; 
and  we  find,  what  indeed  was  known  before 
that  the  ultimate  image,  or  rather  the  idea  of 
external  objects,  is  a  compromise  of  two  images. 
\  tertium  quid,  which  has  no  existence  but  in 
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^c  brain,  somewhere,  I  suppose,  in  the  optic 
Chiasma. 

Now  there  is  such  a  thing  as  stereoscopic 
thinking,— the  viewing  subjects  as  well  as  ob- 
jects with  our  two  eyes.  Some  men  of  in- 
tense nature  shut  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  mind 
as  a  sportsman  does  his  actual  eye  when  he  aims 
at  his  game,  because  then  there  is  a  straight 
line  between  his  eye  and  his  object ;  but  for  the 
general  purpose  of  understanding  and  master- 
ing the  true  bulk  and  projection,  the  where- 
abouts and  relations  of  a  subject,  it  is  well  to 
look  with  both  eyes  ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  focus  of  one  man's  mental  vision  differs 
from  that  of  another,  probably  in  some  respects 
from  that  of  all  others,  and  hence  the  allowance 
which  we  should  make  for  other  men  when  they 
fail  to  see  not  only  things,  but  thoughts,  exactly 
as  we  do.  We  will  find,  when  we  look  through 
their  stereoscope,  we  don't  see  their  image  as 
they  do, — it  may  be  double,  it  maybe  distorted 
and  blurred.  I  have  long  thought  tliat  upon 
the  deepest  things  in  man's  nature — tliose  that 
bind  him  to  duty,  to  God,  and  to  eternity, — no 
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man  receives  the  light,  no  man  sees 'into  the 
life  of  things,'  exactly  as  any  other  does,  and 
that  as  each  man  of  the  millions  of  the  race 
since  time  began,  has  his  own  essence,  that 
which  makes  him  himself,  and  qud  that,  dis- 
tinct from  all  else,  so  ultimate  truth,  when  it 
lies  down  to  rest  and  be  thankful  on  the  optic 
Thalami  of  the  soul,  has  in  it  a  something  in- 
communicable, unintelligible  to  all  others.  No 
two  men  out  often  thousand,  gazing  at  a  rain- 
bow, see  the  same  bow.  They  have  each  a 
glorious  arch  of  their  own,  and  while  they  ^ree 
as  to  what  each  says  of  it,  still  doubtless  there 
is  in  each  of  those  ten  thousand  internal  glories 
within  the  veil,  in  the  chamber  of  imagery, 
— some  touch,  some  tint,  which  differentiates  it 
from  all  the  rest.  But  to  return :  look  with  both 
eyes,  and  think  the  truth  as  you  would  speak 
and  act  it.     It  is  the  rarer  virtue,  1  suspect. 

When  the  English  nobility  were  overwhelm- 
ing Canova  with  commissions,  and  were  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  of  their  own  Flaxman,  the 
generous  Italian  rebuked  them  by  saying,  *You 
English  see  with  your  ears  i  and  tliere  is  much 
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of  this  sort  of  seeing  in  medicine  as  well  as  in 
art  and  fashion. 

I  end  with  the  weighty  words  of  one  who  I 
rejoice  is  still  a  living  honour  to  our  art ;  a  man 
uniting  much  of  the  best  of  Locke  and  Syden- 
ham with  more  of  himself,  and  whose  small 
volumes  contain  the  very  medulla  medUina ; 
a  man  who  has  the  courage  to  say,  '  I  was 
wrong/  *  1  do  not  know  ;'  and  *  I  shall  wait 
and  watch.' 

*  I  make  bold  to  tell  you  my  conviction,  that 
daring  the  last  thirty-six  years  the  practice  of 
medicine  has  upon  the  whole'  (taking  in  the 
entire  profession)  'gone  backwards,  and  that 
year  after  year  it  is  still  going  backwards. 
Doubtless  in  the  meantime  there  has  been  a 
vast  increase  of  physiological  and  pathological 
knowledge ;  but  that  knowledge  has  not  been 
brought  to  bear,  in  anything  like  the  degree  it 
might  and  ought  to  have  been,  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  ;  and  simply  for  this  reason, 
that  the  mass  of  the  profession  has  never  been 
taught  what  the  practice  of  medicine  means. 

'  Had  the  same  office  (the  settling  the  kind 
b 
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and  amount  of  professional  education)  been 
committed  to  Gregory,  and  Heberden,  and 
Baillie,  they  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have 
made  the  indispensable  subjects  of  edxtcatian  very 
few,  and  t^u  lectures  very  few  too. 

'  They  would  have  made  the  attendance  upon 
the  sick  in  hospitals  a  constant,  systematic, 
serious  affair.*  As  for  the  "  ologies,"  they  would 
have  thrown  them  all  overboard,  or  recom- 
mended them  only  to  the  study  of  those  who 
had  time  enough,  or  capacity  enough,  to  pursue 
them  profitably.'  These  are  golden  words  ;  put 
them  in  your  scales,  and  read  off  and  register 
their  worth.  You  will  observe  that  it  is  the 
practice,  not  the  study — it  is  the  inner  art,  not 
the  outer  science — of  medicine  which  is  here 
referred  to  as  being  retrograde.  We  question 
very  much  if  there  is  as  much  sJtill,  in  its  proper 
sense,  now  as  then.    There  is  to  be  sure  the 

'  Vtt  wish  we  saw  more  time,  and  more  handiwork,  more 
mind  spcQt  upon  anatomy  and  sorgery,  espedaUy  clinical 
surgery.  There  is  a  great  charm  for  the  young  In  the  ««- 
bilily  of  aofjical  diseoM  ond  practice,  in  knowledge  at  the 
fmeer-ends,  and  the  prindplcs  and  performance  of  a  true  sur- 
geiy  cuiis'Jtute  one  of  the  best  dbcipUoes  for  the  office  of  tbe 
phytldan  proper. 
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immense  negative  blessing  of  our  deliverance 
from  the  polypharmacy  and  nimia  diligentia 
of  our  forefathers,  and  therefore  very  likely 
more  of  the  sick  get  well  now  than  then. 
But  this  is  not  the  point  in  question ;  that  is 
whether  the  men  who  practise  medicine,  taken 
in  the  slump,  have  the  ability  and  practical  nous 
that  they  had  fivc-and-thirty  years  ago. 

Diagnosis  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the 
external  methods  of  auscultation,  the  micro- 
scope, chemical  analysis,  etc. — and  there  is  (I 
sometimes  begin  to  fear  we  must  say  wai)  a 
better  understanding  of  and  trust  in  the  great 
restorative  powers  of  nature.  The  recognition 
of  blood  poisons,  and  of  many  acute  diseases, 
being  in  fact  the  burning  out  of  long-slumber- 
ing mischief,  the  cleansing  away  of  the  perilous 
stufT  manufactured  within,  or  taken  in  from 
without,  as  seen  in  a  fit  of  gout  ;  in  all  this  we 
have  gained  more  than  we  have  lost  (we  always 
lose  something),  but  is  the  practical  power  over 
disease  commensurate  with  these  enlaigements  ? 
is  our  sagacity  up  to  our  science  ? 

The  raw  '  prentice'  lad,  whom  Gideon  Gray 
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had  sent  up  from  MiddUmas  to  the  head  of 
Caddon  Water,  to  deliver  the  herd's  wife,  and 
who,  finding  her  alone,  and  sinking  from  uterine 
hsemorrhagc,  and  having  got  the  huge  flaccid 
deadly  bag  to  contract  once  more,  imprisoned 
it  in  a  wooden  bicker  or  bowl,  with  a  tight 
binder  over  it,  leaving  his  hands  free  for  other 
work, — this  rough  and  ready  lad  has  probably 
more  of  the  making  of  a  village  Abercrombie, 
than  the  pallid  and  accomplished  youUi  who 
is  spending  his  holidays  at  the  next  farm,  and 
who  knows  all  for  and  against  Dr.  R.  Lee's 
placental  and  cardiac  claims,  and  is  up  to  the 
newest  freak  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  their 
/imbrue f  or  the  very  latest  news  from  the  oinsae 
and  the  corpora  lutea. 

To  be  sure,  there  may  be  boys  who  can  both 
know  everything,  and  do  the  one  thing  that  is 
needed,  but  the  mental  faculties,  or  capacities 
rather,  that  are  cultivated,  and  come  out  strong 
in  the  cramming  system,  are  not  those  on  which 
we  rely  for  safe,  ready,  and  effectual  action. 

Wc  arc  now,  in  our  plans  of  medical  educa- 
tion, aiming  too  much  at  an  impossible  maxi- 
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mum  of  knowledge  in  all.  meanwhile  missing 
greatly  that  essential  minimum  in  any,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  one  thing  we  want  for  making  a 
serviceable  staff  of  doctors  for  the  community. 

Sagacity,  manual  dexterity,  cultivated  and  in- 
telligent presence  of  mind,  the  tactiis  erudihts,  a 
kind  heart,  and  a  conscience,  these,  if  there  at 
all,  are  always  at  hand,  always  inestimable  ;  and 
if  wanting,  '  though  I  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,  I  am  as  sounding  brass, 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal ;  and  though  I  under- 
stand all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,  I  am 
nothing/  I  can  profit  my  patient  and  myself 
nothing. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Latham :' — 

'  In  our  day  there  is  little  fear  that  students 
will  be  spoiled  by  the  recommendation  of  their 
instructors  to  be  content  with  a  scanty  know- 
ledge, and  trust  to  their  own  sagacity  for  the 
rest.  They  are  not  likely  to  suffer  harm  by 
having  Sydenham  held  up  as  an  example  for 
imitation.  The  fear  is  of  another  kind  (and  it 
is  well  grounded),  namely,  tJiat  many  men  M 

'  CUnkal  M€iiiatu,  LecL  1. 
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the  best  ahiltties  and  good  education  will  be  de- 
terred from  prosecuting  physic  as  a  profession, 
in  consequence  of  the  necessity  indiscriminately 
laid  upon  all/ar  impossible  attainments' 

And  again : — 

'  Let  us  take  care  then  what  we  are  about^ 
and  beware  how  we  change  the  character  of 
the  English  practitioner  of  physic.  He  is 
sound  and  unpretending,  and  full  of  good  sense. 
What  he  wants  is  a  little  more  careful,  and 
a  somewhat  latter  instruction  in  what  bears 
directly  upon  the  practical  part  of  his  profes- 
sion. Give  it  him  (indeed  we  are  giving  it 
him),  and  he  will  become  more  trustworthy 
and  more  respected  everyday.  But  for  all  that 
is  beyond  this,  we  may  recommend  it,  but  we 
must  not  insist  upon  it;  we  must  leave  it  for 
each  man  to  pursue  according  to  his  leisure, 
his  opportunities,  and  his  capacity,  and  not 
exaggerate  it  into  a  matter  of  necessity  for  all. 
Wlicn  too  much  is  exacted,  too  little  will  be 
learned  ;  excess  on  the  one  hand  naturally 
leads  to  defect  on  the  other.' 
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I  am  almost  ashamed  of  slipping  into  this 
volume  the  rambling  paper  on  Vaughan,  my  only 
excuse,  and  it  ts  none,  being  that  the  gentle  and 
heavenly-minded  Siluristwas  a  country  sui^eon. 
Perhaps  a  better  excuse  would  be,  that  I  like 
to  show  that  our  medicus  may  be  not  only,  like 
Locke,  at  once  a  good  physician  and  meta- 
physician, or,  like  Adams,  equally  great  as  a 
scholar  and  a  domestic  '  leech,'  but  that  he  may 
be  a  poet  too  ;  and,  moreover,  that  we  hard- 
worked  family  doctors,  when  the  day's  work  is 
over,  and  our  books  posted,  our  letters  answered, 
and  our  newspaper  duly  studied,  may  take  up 
our  Tennyson,  our  Wordsworth,  our  Dryden,  our 
Cowper,  our  Shaksperc,  or  our  Scott,  and 
icad  ourselves  pleasantly  asleep  in  our  arm- 
chair.    May  this  be  not  seldom  the  fate  of  oui 

'  Hemy  Vaughan' ! 

J.  B. 

23,  RUIXAND  STBirr, 

Aprii  15, 1866. 
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TN  that  delightful  and  provoking  book,  *  Thr 
Doctor,  etc,'  Southcy  says  :  '  "  Prefaces,"  said 
Charles  Blount,  Gent,  "  Prefaces,"  according  to  this 
Aij^ant,  ill-opinioned,  and  unhappy  man,  "  ever 
vere,  and  still  are,  but  of  two  sorts,  let  the  mode 
^and  fashions  vary  as  they  please,  —  let  the  long 
peruke  succeed  the  godly  cropt  hair ;  the  cravat, 
the  r\iflF ;  presbytery,  popery ;  and  popery,  presby^ 
tery  again, — yet  still  the  author  keeps  to  his  old 
and  wonted  method  of  prefacing ;  when  at  the 
beginning  of  his  book  he  enters,  either  with  a 
halter  round  his  neck,  submitting  himself  to  his 
reader's  mercy  whether  he  shall  be  hanged  or  no. 
or  else,  in  a  huffing  manner,  he  appears  with  the 
halter  in  his  hand,  and  threatens  to  hang  his 
reader,  if  he  gives  hira  not  his  good  word.  This, 
wiA  the  excitement  of  friends  to  his  undertaking, 
and  some  few  apologies  for  the  want  of  time, 
books,  and  the  like,  arc   the  constant  and   usual 
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shams  of  all  scribblers,  ancient  and  modem."  Thu 
A-as  not  true  then,'  says  Southey,  *  nor  is  it  now.* 
I  dififer  from  Southey,  in  thinking  there  is  some 
truth  in  both  ways  of  wearing  the  halter.  For 
though  it  be  neither  manly  nor  honest  to  affect 
a  voluntary  humility  (which  Is  after  all  a  sneaking 
vanity,  and  would  soon  show  itself  if  taken  at  its 
word),  any  more  than  it  is  well-bred,  or  seemly  to 
put  on  (for  it  generally  is  put  on)  the  *  huffing 
manner,'  both  such  being  truly  *  shams,*—  there 
is  general  truth  in  Mr.  Clount's  flippances. 

Every  man  should  know  and  lament  (to  himself— 
mainly)  his  own  shortcomings — should  mourn  over 
and  mend,  as  he  best  can,  the  *  confusions  of  his 
wasted  youth ; '  he  should  feel  how  ill  he  has  put 
out  to  usury  the  talent  given  him  by  the  Great 
Taskmaster — how  far  he  is  from  being  '  a  good 
and  faithful  servant ;  *  and  he  should  make  this 
rather  understood  than  expressed  by  his  manner 
as  a  writer;  while  at  the  same  time,  every  man 
should  deny  himself  the  luxury  of  taking  his  hat 
off  to  the  public,  unless  he  has  someilting  to  say, 
and  has  done  his  best  to  say  it  aright ;  and  every 
man  should  pay  not  less  attention  to  the  dress 
in  which  his  thoughts  present  themselves,  than  he 
would  to  that  of  his  person  on  going  into  company. 

Bishoji  Butler,  in  his  Preface  to  his  Sermons,  in 
which    there    is    perhaps   more    solid    living   sense 
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Oum  in  the  same  number  of  words  any^^'here  else, 
after  making  the  distinctioD  between  *  obscurity'  and 
'  perplexity  and  confusion  of  thought,'  ~~  the  first 
being  in  the  subject,  the  others  in  its  expression, 
says, — 'confusion  and  perplexity  are,  in  writing, 
indeed  without  excuse,  because  any  one  may,  if 
he  pleases,  know  whctlier  he  understands  or  sees 
through  what  he  is  about^  and  it  is  unpardonable 
in  a  man  to  lay  his  thoughts  before  others,  when 
he  is  conscious  that  he  himself  does  not  know 
whereabouts  he  is,  or  how  the  matter  before  him 
stands.  //  is  coming  abroad  in  disorder^  which  he 
mtght  to  be  dissatisJUd  tofittd  himself  in  at  home* 

There  should  therefore  be  in  his  Preface,  as  in 
the  writer  himself,  two  elements.  A  writer  should 
Have  some  assurance  that  he  has  something  to  say, 
and  this  assurance  should,  in  the  true  sense,  not 
the  Milesian,  be  modest. 


My  objects,  in  this  volume  of  odds  and  ends, 
are,  among  others — 

I.  To  give  my  vote  for  going  back  to  the  old  manly 
intellectual  and  literary  culture  of  the  days  of  Syden- 
ham and  Arbuthnot,  Heberden  and  Gregory;  when 
a  physician  fed,  enlarged,  and  quickened  his  entire 
nature ;  when  he  lived  in  the  worid  of  letters  as  a 
freeholder,  and  reverenced  the  ancients,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  pushed   on    among  his  fellows, 
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feilh  in  the  self-regulative,  recuperative  powers  of 
nature,  that  all  our  therapeutic  intentions  and  means 
must  proceed,  and  that  we  should  watch  and  obey 
this  truly  Divine  voice  and  finger,  with  reverence 
and  godly  fear,  aa  well  as  with  diligence  and  worldly 
wisdom  —  numbly  standing  by  wnile  He  works, 
guiding,  not  stemming  or  withdrawing  His  current, 
and  acting  as  His  ministers  and  helps.  Not,  how* 
ever,  that  we  should  go  about  making  every  man, 
and  above  ail,  every  woman,  his  and  her  own 
and  everybody  else's  doctor,  by  making  them  swal- 
low a  dose  of  sdence  and  physiology,  falsely  so 
called.  There  is  much  mischievous  nonsense  talked 
and  acted  on,  in  this  direction.  The  physiology 
10  be  taught  in  schools,  and  to  our  clients  the 
public,  should  be  the  physiology  of  common  sense, 
rather  than  that  of  dogmatic  and  minute  science ; 
and  should  be  of  a  kind,  as  it  easily  may  be, 
which  wiil  dder  from  setf-dodcringt  while  it  guides 
in   prevention   and  conduct;   and  will  make  them 

xxiom  all  my  studies  and  practice  have  b«en  regulated.' — Grant 
DO  Fevers,  Lond.  1771.  An  admirable  book,  and  to  be  read 
sull,  as  its  worth,  like  that  of  nature,  never  grows  old,  naturam 
(HPFi  ^ti  Jtnium.  We  would  advise  every  yotmg  pbysidan 
who  is  in  practice,  to  read  this  unprecendiog  and  now  little- 
known  book,  especially  the  introduction.  Any  '  ancient  physi- 
cian,* and  ihe  greater  his  eminence  and  his  age  the  belter,  so 
that  the  eminence  be  real,  who  takes  it  up,  will  acknowledge 
that  the  author  had  done  what  he  uud,  made  '  thxs  axiom*  the 
rale  of  his  life  and  doctnoe; 
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understand  enough  of  the  fearful  and  wonderful 
machinery  of  life,  to  awe  and  wam,  as  well  as  to 
enlighten. 

Much  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Homceo 
pathy  lies  in  the  paltry  fallacy,  that  every  mother, 
and  every  clei^yman,  and  "  loose  woman,"  as  a  wise 
friend  calls  the  restless  public  old  maid,  may  know 
when  to  administer  aconite^  arsmtatm^  and  nux,  to 
her  child,  his  entire  parish,  or  her  *  circle'  Indeed 
here,  as  elsewhere,  man's  great  difficulty  is  to  strive 
to  walk  through  life,  and  through  thought  and  prac- 
tice, in  a  straight  line ;  to  keep  in  mtdio — in  that 
golden  mean,  which  ts  our  true  centre  of  gravity,  and 
which  we  lost  in  Eden.  We  all  tend  like  children, 
or  the  blind,  the  old,  or  the  tipsy,  to  walk  to  one 
side,  or  wildly  from  one  side  to  the  other :  one  ex- 
treme breeds  its  opposite.  Hydropathy  sees  and 
speakA  some  truth,  but  it  is  as  in  its  sleep,  or  with 
one  eye  shut,  and  one  leg  lame ;  its  practice  does 
good,  much  of  its  theory  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  yet 
it  is  the  theory  that  its  masters  and  their  constituents 
doat  on. 

If  all  that  is  good  in  the  Water-Cure,  and  in 
Rubbing,  and  in  Homoeopathy,  were  winnowed  from 
the  false,  the  useless,  and  the  worse,  what  an  im- 
portant and  permanent  addition  would  be  made  to 
our  operative  knowledge  ! — to  our  powers  as  healers ! 
and  here  it  is,  where  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  we 
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have,  as  a  profession,  gone  astray  in  our  indiscrim* 
inaie  abuse  of  all  these  new  practices  and  nostrums; 
they  indicate,  however  coarsely  and  stupidly,  some 
want  in  us.  There  is  in  them  all  something  good, 
and  if  we  could  draw  to  us,  instead  of  driving  away 
from  us,  those  men  whom  we  caU,  and  in  the  main 
truly  c&Il,  <iuackB, — ^if  we  could  absorb  them  with  a 
difference,  rejecting  the  ridiculous  and  mischievous 
much,  and  adopting  and  sanctioning  the  valuable 
little,  we  and  the  public  would  be  all  the  better  off. 
Why  should  not  '  the  Faculty  have  under  their  con- 
trol and  advice,  and  at  their  command,  rubbers,  and 
shampooers,  and  water  men,  and  milk  men,  and  grape 
men,  and  cudgelling  men,  as  they  have  cupipers,  and 
the  like,  instead  of  giving  them  the  advantage  of 
crying  out  *  persecution,'  and  quoting  the  martyrs  of 
science  from  Galileo  downwards. 

IV.  As  my  readers  may  find  to  their  dtscontenti 
the  natural,  and,  till  we  get  into  '  an  ampler  aether 
and  diviner  air/  the  necessary  difference  between 
speculative  science  and  practical  art  is  iterated  and 
reiterated  with  much  persistency,  and  the  necessity 
of  estimating  medicine  more  as  the  Art  of  healing 
than  the  Science  of  diseased  action  and  appearances,' 

I  What  the  modem  sdentiBc  methods  fint  burst  on  our 
^  nwdiaU  world,  and  especially,  when  n>orbtd  anatomy  in  coo- 
on  with  physical  signs  (u  distinguished  from  purely  vital 
llijrniptoms,  an  incomplete  but  convenient  dittinction),  the  stetho* 
iJMpCp  microscope,  etc*  ll,  a*  a  matter  of  course,  became  tbe 
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and  its  being  more  teachable  and  better  by  example 
than  by  precept,  insisted  on  as  one  of  the  most 
urgent  wants  of  the  rime.  But  I  must  stick  to  this, 
Regard  for,  and  reliance  on  a  person,  is  not  less 
necessarf  for  a  young  learner,  than  belief  in  a  prin- 
ciple, or  an  abstract  body  of  truth ;  and  here  it  is 
that  we  have  given  up  the  good  of  the  old  apprentice 
ship  system,  along  with  its  evil     T^is  will  remedy, 


r«£e  to  ftiuiounce,  with  suitllng  tninnt«uess,  what  wu  the 
oiganic  oonditian  of  the  interior — ks  if  a  watchmaker  woaU) 
spend  most  of  hi:^  own  time  and  hU  workmen's  in  debating  on 
Um  bcMttUuJ  niins  of  hix  wheels,  instead  of  leaching  himself  and 
ihem  to  keep  ihe  tatttmftud  clean  and  going,— winding  it  up 
before  It  stopped.  ReiKiwned  clinical  profeseors  would  keep 
shivering,  terrified,  it  might  be  dying,  patients  silting  ap  while 
they  exhibited  their  powers  in  anscnllation  and  plextmetiy,  etc, 
the  poor  students,  honest  fellows,  standing  by  all  the  while  mod 
nipposing  this  to  be  their  chief  end ;  and  the  same  eager,  ad- 
mirable, and  acute  ]>erformer,  after  putting  down  everything  in 
a  book,  might  be  seen  moving  on  to  tli«  lecture-room,  where 
he  told  the  same  yonths  tMu/  rt^  vmildfind  on  dititetifin,  with 
more  of  minuleness  than  accuracy,  deepening  thdr  young  won< 
der  Into  awr,  and  begetting  a  rich  emulation  in  all  these  arts 
of  diagnosis;,^ white  he  for^i;!  tn  order  anything  for  the  cure  oi 
relief  cf  the  disease  [  This  actually  happened  in  a  Parisian 
hoipital,  and  an  EngUshman,  with  his  practical  tarn,  said  to  the 
lively,  clear-headed  professor,  *  Bot  what  are  you  [^ing  to  give 
himf*  *  Ohl*  shrugging  bis  ahoulden,  '  I  quite  forgot  about 
that;*  possibly  little  was  needed,  or  coold  do  good,  but  that 
little  thoold  have  been  Ihe  main  thing,  and  not  have  been 
ffarogged  at  It  is  told  of  another  of  oor  Gallic  brethren,  that 
Itaving  discovered  a  «|>ecific  fur  a  skin  disease,  he  punued  it 
with  such  keenness  on  the  held  of  his  patient's  surface,  thai  he 
perishod  just  when  it  did.     On  going  into  the  dead-house,  oio 
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and  is  lemedying  itself  The  abuse  of  hu^  clatsa  <A 
mere  hearers  of  the  law,  under  the  Professor^  has 
gone,  I  hope,  to  its  utmost,  and  we  may  now  look 
for  the  system  breaking  up  into  small  bands  of  doers 
acting  under  the  Master^  rather  than  multitudes  o( 
mere  listeners,  and  not  unofleo  sleepers. 

Connected  with  this,  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  the 
crying  and  glaring  sin  oi  publicity^  in  medicine,  as 


coaqueror  examined  ihc  lioHsce  of  the  suiijcct  with  raudi  in> 
'  terat,  and  some  ootnpUccncy — not  a  vestige  of  disease  —or  Itfc. 
and  turaing  on  bis  Iwcl,  laid,  *  //  at  ptL'rt  guM  T  Cured 
indeed  t  with  the  dludTantage,  sinj^le,  but  in  one  sense  iolinite, 
of  (be  iiuui  beine  dead ;  dead,  with  the  adviuilaee,  geneml,  but 
al  best  finite,  of  the  teaiy  tetter  being  cured. 

In  a  word,  let  me  say  to  my  young  medical  friends,  give 
more  attention  to  steady  oonunoa  observation — the  old  Hi{>po- 
crmtic  &*fiifiu<L,  exactness,  literal  accuracy,  precision,  nicenett  of 
lense ;  what  Sydenham  calls  the  natunt  history  of  ilixeuc. 
■i^/Ziw/ aieimivemlly available  ;  they  are  the  voiceoT nature; 
rignj^  by  wbich  I  mean  nore  artiBcial  and  refined  means  of 
KTutiny — the  stethoscope,  tbe  miao&copc,  etc  — ore  not  alwa)-s 
within  the  power  of  every  man,  and  with  all  their  hdp,  aie 
sdilitioos,  not  substitutes.  Besides,  the  best  natural  and  un- 
assisted observer — ihc  roan  bred  in  the  constant  practice  of  kern 
fUscrinunatiiig  insight — is  the  best  nun  for  all  instrumeoUl 
niceties;  and  above  all,  the  faculty  and  habit  of  gathering 
Ingetlier  tlie  entire  symptoms,  and  tdecting  what  of  these  are 
capital  and  special ;  and  trusting  In  medicine  as  a  tentative  art, 
vhldi  even  at  ils  utmost  conceivable  perfection,  lias  always  to 
do  with  variable  qoantilics,  and  is  conjectural  and  helpful  more 
than  positive  and  all-ntffideot,  content  witfa  prvbaMitia,  with 
that  measure  of  B&certaitkty  which  experiences  teaches  us  ittacbcs 
to  cvcrythbg  human  and  conditioned.  Here  arc  tbe  caadid 
and  wise  words  of  Professor  Svme  :— '  In  performlt^  an  opera- 
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indeed  in  ewr)lhing  else.  Every  great  epoch  brings 
with  it  its  own  peculiar  curse  as  well  as  blessings  and 
ID  religion,  in  nmdieine,  in  ever]ril)ing,  even  the  most 
SKxed  and  private,  this  sin  of  publicity  oow-a-days 
rooat  injuriously  prcvailB.  Every  one  talL5  4)^  every- 
thing and  everyboily,  and  at  all  sorts  of  times, 
forgetting  that  the  greater  and  the  belter — the  inner 
jwrtt  of  a  maj),  is,  and  lihould  be  private — much  of 
it  more  than   private.     Public  piety,    for   instance, 

lUm  apon  tlie  lirii^  body,  we  ore  oot  in  Uie  contlitioD  of  a 
lilocksmith  or  carpenter,  who  undentantU  predvly  the  r^ugUillti 
of  the  matcruU  upon  which  he  wotlu,  anJ  can  depend  on 
their  being  iJwayt  the  same.  The  varirtief  of  human  coiutltu> 
tloji  must  always  expose  our  proceedings  to  a  d^ree  of  noceT* 
tainty,  ami  render  even  the  slighCfst  liberties  possibly  productive 
oT  the  most  serioiu  conscqucnceii ;  so  that  the  cxtracliun  of  a 
luoth,  the  opcfiiiii;  cf  a  vein,  or  the  removal  of  a  iiniall  tumour, 
lias  been  known  to  prove  fatal.  Thrn  it  inu^t  be  adniilted  thai 
ihe  most  exprricacnl,  carerul,  and  skilful  operator  may  oinimil 
mistnkes  ;  and  t  am  sure  thai  there  is  no  one  of  the  gentlemen 
present  who  cao  look  back  on  his  practice  and  say  he  has  never 
iicen  guilty  of  an  error.'  This  Is  the  main  haunt  and  regiatt  of 
Ilia  ciafL  This  it  li  that  makes  the  rational  practitioner.  lieie 
Rfaln,  as  in  relleion,  men  now  a-dnys  arc  tu  search  of  a  lort  of 
fixed  point,  a  klml  of  dcraonstratloD  and  an  amount  of  certainty 
which  is  plainly  not  inlende<T :  for  from  the  h'^h«l  to  llie 
lowest  of  these  compound  human  knowledfjes,  '  finthahUity* 
as  the  great  and  modest  Bishop  BuUer  says,  *  is  tJie  rule  uf 
life  ;'  it  suits  us  best,  and  keeps  down  oar  always  budding;  letf- 
conceit  and  self-confidence.  Symptoms  are  the  lio<ly*s  muthcr- 
longue ;  si^ns  are  in  a  foreign  language  ;  and  there  is  an  cntio- 
it^  absorbing  something  about  tltem,  which,  uulcs^  feared  and 
ttndentood,  I  have  lomciimes  found  standing  In  die  way  uf  tlie 
others,  which  are  the  staple  of  our  indications;,  alwiyi  at  luuid, 
and  open  to  alL 
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nrfitch  means  too  much  the  looking  after  the  piety  of 
others  and  proclaiming  our  own — the  Pharisee,  when 
be  goes  up  to  the  temple  to  pray,  looking  round  and 
crtiidsiag  his  neighbour  the  publicnn,  who  does  not 
so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  even  to  heaven — the 
fTdtcliing  and  speculating  on,  and  judging  (scarcely 
ever  widi  mercy  or  truth)  the  intimate  and  unspeak- 
able relations  of  our  fellow-creatures  to  their  infinite 
JKather»  is  often  not  co-existent  with  the  inward  life  of 
God  m  the  soul  of  man,  with  that  personal  state, 
which  alone  deserves  the  word  piety. 

So  also  in  medicine,  e\'er>*  one  is  for  e\-er  looking 
after,  and  t^Uking  of  everybody  else's  health,  and  ad- 
vising and  prescribing  cither  his  or  her  doctor  or 
drug,  and  that  wholesome  modesty  and  shamefaccd- 
ness,  which  I  rcgict  to  say  is  now  old-fasliioned,  is 
vanishing  like  other  things,  and  is  being  put  off,  as 
if  modesty  were  a  mode,  or  dress,  rather  than  a  con- 
dition and  essence.  Besides  the  bad  moral  habit 
this  engenders,  it  breaks  up  what  is  Aow  too  rare, 
the  old  feeling  of  a  family  doctor — there  are  now  as 
few  old  household  doctors  as  servants — the  familiar, 
kindly,  welcome  face,  which  has  presided  through 
generations  at  births  and  deaths;  the  friend  who 
about,  and  keeps  sacred,  deadly  secrets  which 
Dust  be  laid  silent  in  the  grave,  and  who  knows  the 
kind  of  stuff  his  stock  is  made  of,  their  '  constitu- 
^ — oU  this  sort  of  thing  is  greatly  gone,  C5peci- 
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ally  in  large  ctiies,  and  much  &om  this  love  of  change, 
of  talk,  of  having  evef>'lhing  expIaineiV  or  at  least 
named,  especially  if  it  be  in  Latin,  of  running  from 
one  'charming'  specialist  to  another  \  of  doing  a  little 
privately'  and  dishonestly  to  one's  self  or  the  children 
with  the  globules ;  of  going  to  see  some  notorious 
great  man  without  telling  or  taking  with  them  their 
old  family  friend,  merely,  as  they  say, '  to  satisfy  their 
mind,'  and  of  course,  ending  in  leaving,  and  affront- 
ing, and  injuring  the  wise  and  good  man.     I  don't 

'  I>r.  Cullcn'i  wwnis  are  weighty  i  *  Neither  the  aeulut  genius 
nu(  the  tc^unilcst  judgmenl  will  atrail  In  jud^ng  of  a  particulftf 
■cimce,  in  rri^urd  lo  n'tu'ch  ihejr  have  not  been  exetxised.  / 
hm*  Artrt  oNigtd  ti  f'teitJt  my  />jfienfj  remffi'ma  wiik  raitfins, 
omJ  /  Aave/ounJ  tA<ii  auy  uiill  />aUt  rvm  toiiA  ahli  Oinntt  ana 
tKHit  hwyer$  ;  Ikt  uxme  VftU  pats  toUh  t)u  kuibandi  as  witA  tAt 

'  I  may  teem  too  biid  on  the  fetn.ile  doctors,  but  I  am  not 
h&lf  10  hard  or  k>  bitter  at  llieold  Guy  (or,  as  hit  accomplished 
and  best  editor  M.  Rcvcil]<!-Parise,  insbts  on  caltinjf  him,  Goi) 
Patln.  1  have  afterwards  ciUed  Dr.  J.  H.  Davidson  our  Scot- 
liih  Guy  Patln  ;  and  any  one  who  knew  iKit  remarkable  man, 
iTiJ  knows  ihe  L«l(ers  of  the  willy  and  Icam&l  enemy  of  Maza- 
tin,  of  antimony,  and  of  qiucks,  wilt  a;:knowIcdge  the  Ukeness. 
I'atin,  speaking  of  a  certain  Mademotsetle  de  Label,  vrho  had 
interfered  wiih  his  treaiment,  saw, — '  C'est  un  tot  animal 
fju'unc  femmc  qui  se  mJte  d«  notne  metier.*  Bui  the  passage  is 
Ml  dcvcr  and  w  cliaractcrittic  of  Ihe  man,  that  1  give  it  in  full : — 
•Noel  Falconet  a  pone  Itii  m?ine  la  K-trrt  i  Mademoiselle  de 
Label ;  Km  ftla  nl  encore  malade.  Elle  ne  m'a  [Kiint  vouJu 
croire  ;  et  au  lien  dc  se  servir  de  mec  remcdcs,  elle  lui  a  donn^ 
dc4  vkx\%,  i/Hif  agnito  rrtitsi.  C*c&t  un  sot  animal  qu'unc  femme 
qnt  se  mh\c  At  noire  m^iicr ;  cela  n'appartient  qu*i  ceux  qui 
ont  un  haul-dcH:ltftU»es  d  la  tele  bteo  faite.    J'avois  fait  ia.^ea 
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My  these  c\ils  are  new,  I  only  say  they  are  large  and 
active,  and  are  fast  killing  their  opposite  virtues. 
Many  a  miserable  and  tntgic  story  might  be  told  of 
mothers,  whose  remorse  will  end  only  when  they 
themselves  lie  beside  some  dead  and  beloved  child, 
whom  theyi  without  thinking,  without  telling  the 
lather^  without  '  meaning  anything,'  have,  from  some 
Lsuch  grave  folly,  sent  to  the  belter  country-,  leaving 
rthemselves  desolate  and  convicted.  Publicity,  itch- 
ing cars,  want  of  reverence  {or  the  unknownj  want  of 

cl  piuigcr  ce  Rulade  i  il  le  port<ut  mteux  ;  cite  nw  dit  enmite 
<]ue  tnes  purgntirElai  avotent  fnit  iiial,  et  qu'elle  le  purgcoit  de 
ftcs  petiu  remedcf,  ilont  die  ic  servotl  \  L)*on  aucrefou.  Qiumt 
I'd!!  rcconnu  par  ces  paroles  qu'dlc  ne  faisaJt  pas  grand  ^tat  de 
II1C&  oidoDuances,  je  la  quitlai  li  et  ai  pnit:<ju«^  te  pr^ce|>le,  tinitt 
Virtues  ttpflin  mcrtui's.  Pcut  ^tre  pcurtant  qii'iJ  en  r^chap* 
a,  ce  (que  je  souh^ite  de  tout  mon  cceur ;  air  s'il  mouroit, 
Ue  dirott  que  ce  Kroit  mot  qui  Tauroiii  lu^.  Elle  a  ttfnwigne 
'ft  Noel  Falconet  qu'elle  avoit  regret  dc  m'avoit  fkchi,  qu'elle 
m'enverroit  de  I'argent  (je  n'en  ai  jamais  pris  d'eux).  Feu  M. 
Haulin  disott :  /Vr  monatkei  d  menachAS,  cognatcj  a  tegnalaj, 
vidnoi  ft  ticlnat,  midum  noH  /adi  ret  sttos,  Ce  n'rst  i>as  k 
fairf  JL  une  fcmme  de  pratiquct  la  nu-tliCHle  de  Galien,  m  at 
tnhiimiffru  itiUlligfittia ;  il  faut  avoir  I'espril  plus  fort.  Mulirr 
ei  animal  dimidiati  inUllcchit ;  tl  £tu'.  qu'clles  fdent  leur  qtte- 
Doiiille,  on  au  tnoins,  comme  <lit  Saint  Taul,  ccniiutaHt  le  in 
tiifiitio.  1-Vu  M.  de  VilLTDl,  le  grand  secriftaire  d'F.ui,  qui 
avoit  uoe  inau>'aUc  frinnie  (il  nVloit  pas  loot  seul,  ct  la  race 
n'eii  est  pas  mortc),  disoit  qu'eu  laLin  auc  femme  ^toit  muHer, 
c'est-1-dlre  mutthitr,  muitdcniain,  mtUt f9HJ<mr$.** 

'  Silc<n(in  a  ilit  quelqua  part :  II m'j  *fat  dt  m*Ufw  mn-damt  J*  cttU 
f^itf/nttim*.  CnssDA  ir.it  k  cfttd  t:ctU  tdlfldoa :  t'-tui  ^tenttm  frnH 
^r  4Vi»ii /^mu^rt  A  tteimtt.  (R.  **-l 


rvai4*«  wIhI  of  die  *rv  h  rv&     Is  nv^  ifcst,  I 

If  (»lnraKdMtrnSA«Mvfo(kaorcfafiKK)  • 

fvffr  fIcMiciwftcf  sffvab  and  sknitf  from  banoj  hJfce 
dfv>  flU  UJ«  in  Tibi,  if  ^yw?*  y»>»M*—  (I  mysdl 
Irr^-  *  TiutfodiWbtidoX  DMknovQblercvcr 
Hi  "  IM  from  dw  poBod  aad  frooi  ouulI^u. 

1^  NM  Bcinoirtcdce— ojtd  here  the  prindple  v 
h0M  of  pttliNdty  h»  Iti  gcnulDe  ftcope  and  power 
^rthV  \inmmtH  good  (hat  b  In  our  time  doing  bjr 
MffylfiK  ir)'0lrNlc  rrform  htto  the  antir,  the  lactory, 
Id  ll^v  tiurvtf— lUnrn  riven  and  across  fietJa.     I 
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»ee  in  all  these  great  good ;  but  I  cannot  help  also 
seeing  lliose  private  personal  dangers  1  have  spoken 
of,  and  the  masses  cannot  long  go  on  improving  if 
the  individuals  deteriorate. 

There  is  one  subject  which  tnay  seem  an  odd  one 
for  a  miscellaneous  book  like  this,  but  one  in  which  1 
haw  long  felt  a  deep  and  deepening  concern.  To 
be  brief  and  plain,  T  refer  to  man-muhvijcry^  in  aU 
its  relations,  professional,  social,  statistical,  and  moral 
I  have  no  space  now  to  go  into  !hese  fully.  I  may, 
if  some  one  better  able  does  not  speak  out,  on  some 
ftilure  occasion  try  to  make  it  plain  from  reason  and 
experience,  that  the  management  by  accoucheurs,  as 
ihey  are  called,  of  natural  labour,  and  the  separation 
of  tlus  department  of  the  human  economy  from  the 
general  profession,  kai  been  a  greater  evil  than  a  j;(mi, 
and  that  we  have  little  to  thank  the  Grand  Monarquc 
for,  in  this  as  in  many  other  things,  when,  to  conceal 
the  shame  of  the  gentle  la  Valli^re,  he  sent  for  M. 
Chison  instead  of  tlie  customary  sage-femme. 

Any  husband  or  wife,  any  father  or  mother,  who 
u-ill  look  at  the  matter  plainly,  may  see  what  an  inlet 
there  is  here  to  possible  mischief,  to  certain  unseem- 
liness, and  lo  worse.  Nature  tells  us  with  her  own 
^■eice  v.*hat  is  fitting  in  these  cases ;  and  nothing  but 
the  oinnit>oience  of  custom,  or  the  urgent  cry  of 
peril,  terror,  and  agony,  what  Luther  calls  mUer- 
rima  mh.-ria.  would  make  her  ask  for  the  presence  of 
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ft  man  on  such  an  occasion,  when  she  hides  hersdf^ 
and  is  in  travail  And  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  eril 
reacts  on  the  men  as  a  special  class,  and  on  the  pro- 
fession itself. 

It  is  not  of  grave  moral  delinquencies  I  speak,  and 
the  higher  crimes  in  this  region  ;  it  is  of  affront  to 
Nature,  and  of  the  icvenge  which  she  always  takes 
on  both  parties,  who  actively  or  passively  disobey 
her.  Some  of  my  best  and  most  valued  friends  are 
honoured  members  of  this  branch ;  but  I  believe  all 
the  real  good  they  can  do,  and  the  real  evils  they  can 
prevent  in  these  cases,  would  be  attained,  if — instead 
of  attending, — to  their  own  ludicrous  loss  of  time^ 
health,  sleep,  and  temper, — some  200  cases  of  delivery 
every  year,  the  immense  majority  of  which  are  natural, 
and  require  no  interference,  but  have  nevertheless 
wasted  not  a  little  of  their  life,  their  patience,  and 
their  understanding — they  had,  as  I  would  always 
have  them  to  do,  and  as  any  well-educated  resolute 
doctor  of  medicine  ought  to  be  able  to  do,  confined 
themselves  to  giving  their  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  midwife  when  she  needed  it 

I  know  much  tliat  may  be  said  against  this — ^igno*  I 
lance  of  midwives  ;  dreadful  effects  of  this,  etc.  ;  but 
to  all  this  I  answer,  Take  pains  to  educate  carefully, 
and  \Q  pay  well,  and  treat  well  these  women,  and  you 
may  safely  regulate  ulterior  means  by  the  ordinary 
general  laws  of  surgical  and  medical  therapeuticiL 
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\Vhj  should  not  'Peg  Tamson,  Jean  Simson,  and 
Alison  Jaup'*  be  sufticicnlly  educated  and  paid  to 
enable  them  to  conduct  victoriously  the  normal  ob- 
stclrical  business  of  'Middletnas'  and  its  region, 
leaving  to  '  Gideon  Gra/  the  abnormal,  with  time  to 
cultivate  his  mind  and  his  garden,  or  even  a  bit  of 
farm,  and  to  live  and  trot  less  hard  than  he  is  at 
present  obliged  to  do  ?  Thus,  instead  of  a  man  in 
general  practice,  and  a  man,  it  may  be,  with  an  area 
of  forty  miles  for  his  beat,  sitting  for  hours  at  the  bed- 
side of  a  healthy  woman,  his  other  patients  meannhilc 
doing  the  best  or  the  worst  they  can,  and  it  may  be, 
as  not  unfrequently  happens,  two  or  more  labours 
going  on  at  once  ;  and  instead  of  a  timid,  ignorant, 
trusting  woman — to  whom  her  Maker  has  given 
enough  of  '  sorrow,'  and  of  whom  Shakspeare's  CVw' 
itance  is  the  tjpe,  when  she  says,  '  1  am  sick,  and 
capable  of  fears  ;  I  am  full  of  fears,  subject  to  fears ; 
I  am  a  woman,  and  therefore  ualuraliy  bom  to  fears' 
— being  in  this  hour  of  her  agony  and  apprehension 
subjected  to  the  artificial  misery  of  fearing  the  doctor 
may  be  loo  lale,  she  might  have  the  absolute  securily 
and  womanly  hand  and  heart  of  one  of  her  own  sex. 
This  subject  might  be  argued  upon  statistical 
grounds,  and  others;  but  I  peril  it  chiefly  on  the 
whole  s}'Slem  being  uunaiuml.  Therefore,  for  (lie 
sake  of  those  who  have  borne  and  carried  us,  and 

'  VUt  Sir  Walter  Scoll'k  Sm^eaHt  JjJughUr, 
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■feoiB  vc  tisd  otuaeiw  no   b3re  and  dWiUi^  u 


canlbif  aid  bmear;  and  ^m  mSes  to  sack  tfaat 

taJc«,  liet  dtc  pra&MM  loafe  nzto  dn  eacie  adiyin 
is  ill  to  hijfiiig^  pmwJlj#  K9cxi#f»  sad  sc  obob> 
ChiliHjmiug  i»  s  pcaeoi  of  boldi ;  dte  <iiqiiwwi 
JVC  icv  iPa6cd|  snu  wotu^  1  bcnevc^  D£  fewer  Jz  vc 
docton  wodld  kt  wca  alooe. 

Odc  or  TWO  odier  thnny^  snd  I  ud  oooe.  I 
COMB  imc  wisBca  to  hove  dooc  Dctxei  jvnoe  to 
that  DoUc  cbsi  of  mco — oar  coantrf  poctkioattSy 
«4wda>e  doc  qtcak  on  fiir  ri*UMdna>     Tli^  are 

Bcazed  tn  a  way  tfaa  rfw  rommnncK  of  th«trp«tieiMB 
vooid  be  *«>'**"^  to  treat  his  oobblet.  Row  is 
dris  BO  be  mended  f  It  is  tneoding  jodf  bjr  the 
nse&nl  law  of  stamtaoa,  and  descent  /er  f'tifwmm, 

GeoexaU/  speakxo^  oar  small  towns  had  three  times 
too  many  doctors,  axid,  therefor^  e:Kh  of  their 
G^ileoo  Gnjs  had  two-thirds  too  little  to  live  on; 
and  bchig  ia  this  state  of  chronic  hanger  they  were 
b  a  stale  of  chronic  anger  at  each  other  not  less 
■tody,  whh  occaBiona]  setznres  more  active  and 
acute ;  they  had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  diifts  and 
meannesses  to  Icccp  soul  and  body  together  for 
lhc;..A<:Iv-es  and  tlicir  horse,  whilst  they  were  acting 
with  a  devotion,  and  gener^ly  speaking,  with  an 
tetclligence   and   practical   bcneiiceDce,   such    as   I 
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kooir,  and  I  know  them  well,  nothing  to  match. 
The  gentry  are  in  this,  as  in  many  country  things, 
fc  greatly  to  blame.  They  should  cherish,  and  reward, 
and  ftssodatc  with  those  men  who  are  in  all  essen- 
tials their  equals,  and  from  whom  they  would  gain 
as  much  as  the}'  give;  but  this  will  riglu  itself  as 
civilized  mankind  return,  as  they  are  doing,  to  the 
countiy,  and  our  Utile  towns  will  tlirive  now  that 
lands  change,  lairds  gel  richer,  and  dread  Uie  city 
as  they  should. 

ITic  profession  in  large  towns  might  flo  much  for 
their  friends  who  can  do  so  little  for  themselves. 
I  am  a  voluntan,-  in  religion,  and  would  have  all 
State  churches  abolished  ;  but  I  have  of^en  thought 
that  if  there  was  a  class  that  ought  to  be  helped  by 
the  State,  it  is  the  country  practiliOQcrs  in  wild  dis- 
tricts ;  or  what  would  be  better,  by  the  voluntary 
association  o^  thase  in  the  district  who  have  mentis 
— in  this  case  crec<is  would  not  be  troublesome. 
HoHifver,  I  atu  not  backing  this  scheme.  I  would 
leave  all  these  things  to  the  natural  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  with  the  exercise  of  common  honesty, 
honour,  and  feding,  in  this,  as  in  other  things. 

The  taking  the  wind  out  of  the  rampant  and 
abominable  quackeries  and  patent  medicines,  by 
the  State  withdrawing  altogether  the  protection  and 
KUictton  of  its  stamp,  its  practical  encouragement 
(very  practical)^  and    gHing  up  their  large  gains 
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from  thii  polluted  and  wicked  source,  irould,  T  am 
sure,  be  a  national  benefit  Quackery,  and  the 
love  of  being  quacked,  are  in  human  nature  as 
weeds  are  in  our  fields;  but  they  may  be  fostered 
into  frightful  luxuriance,  in  the  dark  and  rich  soil 
of  our  people,  and  not  the  less  that  Her  Majesty's 
superscription  is  on  the  bottle  or  pot 

I  would  beg  the  attention  of  my  elder  brethren 
to  what  I  ha\'e  said  on  Medical  Rcfomi  and  the 
doctrine  of  free  competition.  ]  feel  ^\<L-ry  day  more 
and  more  its  importance  and  its  truth.  I  rejoice 
many  ways  at  the  passing  of  the  new  ^fcdical  Hill» 
and  the  leaving  so  much  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Council ;  it  Is  curiously  enough  almost  verbatim, 
and  altogether  in  spirit,  the  measure  Professor  Syinc 
has  been  for  many  years  advocating  tlirough  good 
and  through  bad  report,  with  his  characteristic 
vigour  and  plainness.  HoHott-ay's  Ointment,  or 
Parr's  Pilla,  or  any  such  mmstra  horrmda^  attain 
their  gigantic  proportions  and  power  of  doing  mis- 
chief, greatly  by  their  having  Governmental  sanction 
and  protection.  Men  of  capital  are  thus  encour- 
aged to  go  into  them,  and  to  spend  thousands  a 
year  in  adwrtisements,  and  newspaper  proprietors 
degrade  themselves  into  agents  for  their  sale.  One 
can  easily  sec  how  harmless,  if  all  this  were  swept 
away,  the  hundred  HoUon'ays,  who  would  rise  up 
and   speedily   kill   nobody   hut   each   other,   would 
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become,  instead  of  one  huge  inapproachable  mono- 
polist; this  is  the  way  to  put  down  quackcr}-,  by 
ceasing  to  hold  it  up.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
nation  to  draw,  as  it  does,  hundreds  of  thousands 
a  year  from  these  wages  of  iniquity. 

I  had  to  apologize  for  bringing  in  *  Rab  and  his 
Friends.'     I  did  so,  remembering  well  the  good  I 
got  then,  as  a  man  and  as  a  doctor.     It  let  me  sec 
down  into  the  depths  of  our  common  nature,  and 
feel  the  strong  and  gentle  touch  that  ne  all  need, 
and  never  forget,  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin ; 
and  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  introducing,  in  a 
Vlizy  which  he  cannot  dislike,   for  he  knows  it   is 
'true,  my  old   master  and   friend,    Professor  Syme, 
whose  indenture  1  am  thankful  I  possess,  and  whose 
first  wheels  I  delight  in   thinking  my  apprentice- 
fee  purchased,  thirty   years  aga      I    remember   as 
if  it  were  yesterday,  liis  giving  me  the  first  drive 
across  the  west  shoulder  of  Corstorphine  Hill.     On 
Ifftarting,  he  said,  'John,  we'll  do  one  thing  at  a 
'time,  and  there  will  be  no  talk.'     I  sat  silent  and 
rejoicing,  and  can  remember  the  very  complexion 
nd  clouds  of  that  day  and  that   matchless  view : 
^ IhmmyaS  and  Beiiledi  resting  couchant  at  the  gate  of 
the  Highlands,  with   the  blue  Grampians,  immant 
pecuSf  crowding  down  into  the  plain. 

This  short  and  simple  story  shows,  that  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  personally,  professionally,  and  pub 
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and  has  little  room  in  the  heart  of  the  other,  who  is 
literally  selfcontained.  My  Edinburgh  readers  will 
recall  many  excellent  jokes  of  their  doctors — *  Lang 
Sandie  Wood/  Dr.  Henry  Davidson  our  Guy  Patin 
and  better,  etc. 

I  may  give  an  Instance,  when  a  joke  was  more 
and  belter  than  itself.  A  comely  young  wife,  the 
*  cynosure'  of  her  circle,  was  in  bed,  apparently 
d>-ing  from  su-elling  and  tnnammation  of  the  throaty 
an  inaccessible  abscess  stopping  the  way  ;  she  could 
swallow  nothing ;  everything  had  been  tried.  Her 
friends  were  standing  round  the  bed  in  misery  and 
helplessness,  '  li-y  htr  wf  a  complimatt^  said  her 
husband,  in  a  not  uncoraic  despair.  She  had  genuine 
humour  as  well  as  he ;  and  as  physiologists  know, 
there  is  a  sort  of  mental  tickling  which  is  beyond  and 
above  control,  being  under  the  reflex  system,  and  in- 
stinctive as  well  as  sighing.  She  laughed  with  her  whole 
body  and  soul,  burst  the  abscess,  and  was  safe. 

Humour^  if  genuine  (and  if  not,  it  is  not  humour), 
is  the  very  flavour  of  the  spirit,  its  savour,  its  rich  and 
fragrant  osmazome — having  in  its  aroma  something  of 
everything  in  the  man,  his  expressed  juice  :  wit  is  but 
the  laughing  flower  of  the  intellect  or  the  turn  of 
speech,  and  is  often  what  we  call  a  '  gum^flower,'  and 
looks  well  when  dry.  Humour  b,  in  a  certain  sense, 
involuntary  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  effect ;  it  is  sys* 
temic,  and  not  local. 
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Sydney  Smith,  in  his  delightful  and  valuable 
Skekha  of  Leditres  on  Moral  Philosophy,  to  which  I 
have  refened,  makes  a  touching  and  impressive  con- 
fession of  the  evil  to  the  rest  of  a  man's  nature  from 
the  predominant  power  and  cultivation  of  the  ludi* 
crous.  I  believe  Charles  Lamb  could  have  told  a 
like,  and  a  sadder  story.  He  started  in  life  with  all 
the  endowments  of  a  great,  ample,  and  serious  nature, 
and  he,  greatly  from  the  awful  shadow  that  haunted 
his  life,  ended  in  being  chiefly  the  incomparable  joker 
and  humourist,  but  always,  and  to  the  end,  a  being 
<rf '  large  discourse.'* 

*  Muiy  good  and  fioe  thing*  have  b«en  said  tA  this  wonderful 
I  md  anique  Kcnios,  bot  t  know  Donc  better  or  finer  than  these 
lina  by  mjr  friend  John  Hanter  of  Craigcrook.  They  are  too 
little  known,  and  no  one  will  be  anything  but  pleased  to  read 
them,  except  their  author.  The  third  line  m^bt  have  been 
£lia'»  own . — 

* .  .  .  HtuBOar,  wM  wit, 
Qulpc  cnnkk.  pnaa.  •aeen.-with dear  ■we«i  (hoivhc  protend; 
Afji  stuffing j*tts,  tuilA  i^iu]//^  th»  mmmd: 
The  Mit)tl«it  Gnaof  ALL  fiiM  puwen,  split 
To  tbeu  \msil  fil™*,  theo  nuuvisUautly  cpun 
1b  atagjc  w«b,  whoa*  oUlliaB  htsM  uc  ohb  f 

I  knew  one  man  who  waa  almost  altogether  and  ahsoluldy 
[  <omk,  and  yet  a  man  of  tense,  fidelity,  conmge,  and  worth, 
but  over  his  entire  nature  the  comic  ruled  supreme— the  late 
Sir  Adam  Fergxisao,  whose  Tcry  face  was  a  breach  of  solemnity; 
I  daresay,  even  in  sleep  he  looked  a  wag.  This  wai  the  way 
in  which  eveiytluijg  appeared  to  him  Brat,  and  often  last  too, 
with  it  might  be  i  serious  eaongh  middle. 

I  saw  him  not  long  before  his  death,  when  he  was  of  great 
age  and  knew  be  was  dying;  thcic  was  no  levity  in  his  mauici 
d 
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This  Preface  was  written,  an<1  I  had  a  proof  ready 
for  his  pencil,  when  I  was  summoned  lo  the  death  of 
him  to  whom  I  owe  my  life.  He  had  been  dying 
for  months,  but  he  and  I  hoped  to  have  got  and  to 
have  given  into  his  hands  a  copy  of  these  Hora^  the 
correction  of  which  had  often  whiled  away  his  long 
hours  of  languor  and  pain.  God  thought  otherwise. 
I  shall  miss  his  great  knowledge,  his  loving  and  keen 
eye — his  n€  quid  nimis — his    sympathy — himself. 

or  thoaglitlnsnrss  iihout  his  state;  he  wai  kind,  uid  shrewd  M 
ever ;  but  how  he  flaihed  out  with  utter  merriment  when  he 
got  hold  of  A  joke,  or  nther  when  it  fi;ot  hold  of  him,  mmI 
fthook  him,  not  ftn  Inch  of  his  body  was  free  of  itx  [xiwer — it 
poneued  hitn,  not  he  it.  The  first  attack  was  on  nhnwing  me 
B  calotTpe  of  himself  by  the  Ute  Adamioa  (or  HU)  and  Adam- 
ton,  the  Vandyck  and  Raebum  of  photography),  in  the  comer 
of  which  he  had  written,  ^Yith  a  hand  trembling  tvilb  age  and 
fun,  *  Adam's-mn  /at/*— it  came  back  upon  him  %nA  tore  him 
without  meicy. 

llien,  his  blood  being  up,  he  told  me  a  stoT7  of  his  nncle, 
Iho  great  Dr.  lUack  the  dicmi^t ;  uo  noe  will  grudge  (lie  rcad> 
iiig  of  it  in  my  imperfect  reconi,  though  it  is  to  the  realitj  what 
reaiiiug  music  is  to  hearing  iL 

Dr.  BUck,  when  Trofe^isot  of  Chemistry  in  Edinbnrgh  Uni- 
venily,  hnd  n  gniff  old  rnon  as  hi>  poller,  a  James  AUton. 
James  was  one  of  the  old  school  of  chemistry,  and  held  by 
|«hIogiston,  but  for  no  better  reason  tttan  the  endless  trouble 
the  new-fangled  discoveries  brought  upon  him  in  the  way  of 
apparatuA. 

The  professor  was  lecturing  on  I  lydrogen  Gas,  and  had  made 
arrangement's  for  showing  ita  l^^htness — what  our  preceptor, 
Dr.  Charles  Hope,  called,  m  Ms  lofty  way,  Its  'principle  of 
absolute  levity.'  He  was  grcnily  excited,  the  good  old  mnn  nf 
geniut.      Junes  was  standing  behind  hb  chair,   ready  and 
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Let  me  be  thankful  that  it  was  given  to  me  assidcrt 
valetuiiirUtfovtredificuniem,  saiiari  vultUy  complexu, 

St  fuis  Riorum  mambus  locus  j  st,  ut  sapientibus 
placet^  non  cum  corporg  exiinguuniur  magna  anima; 
piacide  quiescas  f 

Or^  in  more  sacred  and  hopeful  words,  which,  pat 
there  at  my  father's  request,  may  be  found  at  the 
dose  of  the  paper  on  young  llallam:  'O  man  greatly 
belovedf  go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end ;   for  thou 

solky.  HU  nuuter  told  his  young  friends  that  the  bladder  he 
had  filled  with  the  gss  most,  on  principle,  ascend ;  but  tlut 
thej  would  see  pnctiodly  if  it  did,  and  he  cut  the  string.  Up 
it  nuhed.  ojoid  the  shoats  and  upturned  faces  of  the  boys,  and 
the  qoiet  joy  oE  their  muter  ;  James  tegarding  it  with  a  gliun 
coriodty. 

Yoang  Adam  Ferguton  was  there,  and  lefl  at  the  end  of  ibe 
hoar  with  the  rest,  but  finding  he  hjui  forgotten  his  stick,  went 
Wck  ;  in  the  empty  roum  he  found  Jamc^  {)crched  upon  a 
lofty  ai>d  shaky  ladder,  trying,  amid  much  perspiration  atMl 
blasphemy,  and  want  of  breath,  to  bit  down  his  eucmy,  who 

t  lose  at  each  stroke,  the  old  battling  with  the  new.    Sir  Adam's 
ducUon  of  this  scene*  hia  voice  and  screams  of  rapture.  1 

'dull  never  forget. 

Let  mc  give  another  pleasant  story  of  Dr.   Bbck  and  Sir 

1  Adam,  which  our  Principal  {Or.  Lee)  delights  to  tell ;  it  is 

■■mly  its  bones.  The  doctor  sent  him  to  the  hank  for  C^— 
lour  in  notes,  and  one  in  silver ;  then  told  him  that  he  mast  be 
paid  for  his  trouble  with  a  shilling,  and  next  proceeded  to  gire 
turn  good  advice  about  the  management  of  money,  particularly 
recommending  a  careful  record  of  every  penny  spent,  holding 
the  shilling  up  before  him  all  the  time.  THiring  this  address, 
Sir  Adam  was  turning  over  in  his  mind  till  the  trash  he  would 
!  able  to  purclui^c  with  the  shilling,  and  bis  feeling  may  be 
i  when  the  doctor  finally  tctunied  it  to  his  pockei  < 
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shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the 
days.' 

It  is  not  for  a  son  to  speak  what  he  thinks  of  his 
Cather  so  soon  after  his  death.  I  leave  him  now 
with  a  portrait  of  his  spiritual  lineaments,  by  Dr. 
Cairns  :— 

*As  he  was  of  the  Pauline  type  of  mind,  his 
Christianity  ran  into  the  same  mould.  A  strong, 
intense,  and  vehement  nature,  with  masculine  intel- 
lect and  unyielding  will,  he  accepted  the  Bible  in  its 
literal  simplicity  as  an  absolute  revelation,  and  then 
showed  the  strength  of  his  character  in  subjugating 
his  whole  being  to  this  decisive  influence,  and  in 
projecting  the  same  convictions  into  other  minds. 
He  was  a  believer  in  the  sense  of  the  old  Puritans, 
and,  amid  the  doubt  and  scepticism  of  the  nineteenth 
ccnlui)',  hcM  as  firmly  as  any  of  them  by  the  doctrines 
of  atonement  and  grace.  He  had  most  of  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  Baxter,  though  not  without  the  conteni< 
plation  of  Howe.  The  doctrines  ol  Calvinism, 
mitigated  but  not  renounced,  and  received  simply 
as  dictates  of  Heaven,  without  any  effort  or  hope  to 
bridge  over  thetr  inscrutable  doptlis  by  philosojihical 
theories,  he  translated  into  a  fervent,  humble,  and  re- 
solutely active  life. 

*  There  was  a  fountain  of  tenderness  in  his  nature 
as  well  as  a  sweep  ot  impetuous  indignation ;  and 
the  one  drawn  out,  and  the  other  controlled  by  his 
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Chnstiftn  faith,  made  him  at  once  a  philanthropist 
and  a  reformer,  and  both  in  the  highest  departments 
of  human  interest  The  union  of  these  ardent 
elements,  and  of  a  highly  devotional  temperament, 
not  untouched  with  melancholy,  with  the  patience  of 
the  scholar}  and  the  sobriety  of  the  critic,  formed 
the  singularity  and  almost  the  anomaly  of  his  personal 
diameter.  These  contrasts  were  tempered  by  the 
discipline  of  experience  ;  and  his  life,  both  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian,  seemed  to  become  mure  rich,  genial, 
and  hannonious  as  it  approached  its  close.' — Scots- 
man,  October  aodL 

J.  B. 

aj  RvnjitiT>  SntKffT, 
Ottplferyy,  1858. 
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The  only  new  matter  in  this  edition,  bejrond  ft  ihaft 
from  the  quiver  of  the  snell  and  shrewd  Guy  Patin, 
is  made  up  of  two  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of 
Ta}cke  and  Sydenham,  which  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  6nd  in  the  British  Museum, — that  among  the  best 
and  chiefest  of  our  national  glories,  and  where, 
strange  to  say,  I  found  myself  for  the  first  time  the 
other  day. 

Not  to  my  sorrow,  for  I  am  not  by  any  means 
sure  that  it  is  not  an  advantage  to  be  not  young 
before  seeing  and  feeling  some  things.  A  man  at  all 
capable  of  ideal  exquisiteness  has  a  keener  because 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  Clytie— of  the 
awfulness  of  those  dccp-bosomed  Fates,  resting  in 
each  other's  laps,  'careless  diffused' — after,  than 
before  he  finds  himself 

*  Nd  mezzo  del  caramin  dl  noKtra  vhm.' 
Time  and  suffering,  and  self-knowledge,  the  mystery, 
the  vanity  and  the  misery  of  life,  quicken  and  exalt 
our  sense  and  relish  of  that  more  ample  greatness,  that 
more  exact  goodness,  that  sense  of  God,^  which  the 

'  In  a  certain  and  large  Bcnw  Malebranche  is  right.  We 
•M  cTerything  in  God,  as  well  as  God  in  everyihing  ;  all  beauty 
of  thought,  passion,  affection,  fomt,  sound,  ootoar,  and  toach, 
wlioterer  >tirs  our  mortal  and  immortal  {tame,  not  only  cumei 
Cram,  but  is  centred  in  God,  in  bii  unipeakable  perfactions. 
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contemplation  of  Nature  and  Art  at  their  utmost  of 
^  power  and  beauty  ought  always  to  awaken  and  filL 
It  is  the  clear  shining  after  the  rain.  Pain  of  body 
or  of  mind,  by  a  doublc-ed^ed,  but  in  the  main, 
merciful  law  of  God  and  of  our  nature,  qmckeos  and 
exalts  other  senses  besides  that  of  itself.  Well  is  it 
that  it  does.  Sweetness  is  sweeter  than  before  to 
him  who  knows  what  bitterness  has  been^  and  re* 
membered  sweetness  too.  The  dislocation  of  the 
real  and  the  ideal — the  harsh  shock  of  which  comes 
on  most  men  before  forty,  and  on  most  women 
sooner,  when  the  two  lines  run  on  together — some- 
.  times  diverging  frightfully,  for  the  most  part  from 
their  own  fault — but  never  meet,  makes  him  look 
out  all  the  more  keenly  for  the  points  where  he  can 
safely  skunt  himself:  it  is  a  secret  worth  knowing 
and  acting  upon,  and  then  you  can  go  and  come  as 

This  we  betleve  to  be  not  only  morally,  iHit  in  it«  widest  lense, 
philosophically  true,  as  the  white  light  rays  itieif  out  into  ihe 
pmtuatic  colours,  making  our  worlJ  what  it  is — as  if  all  UiAt  we 
beliold  were  the  tp«irum  of  the  unseen  EternAl.  In  that  thinnest 
but  Dot  least  gteat  of  his  works,  Mr.  Ku&kin's  second  volume 
of  Afadtm  PmhUtj,  there  may  t>e  fotiiid  the  best  unfolding  I 
know  of  the  doctriiM  thai  all  mblimity  and  all  beauty  is  typical 
of  the  alUibntcs  of  God.  1  give  his  divlsnons,  which  arc  lhein> 
selves  eloqdcnt : — Typical  Beauty  :  first  of  Infinity,  or  (be  type 
*f  Divine  Incomprehen»tbtUty ;  second,  of  Unity,  or  the  type 
of  Divine  Comprehensiveness;  third,  of  Repose,  or  the  type  of 
Divine  Permanence ;  fourth,  of  Symmetry,  or  the  type  of 
I  Divine  Justice  ;  fifth,  of  Purity,  oc  the  type  of  Divine  Knergy  j 
[  Ustly.  of  Modcratiun,  of  the  type  of  Government  by  Law. 
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yoo  fat    TMb  it  ov  pnlav  civy  t 

the  Hcipcrideip  iMo  «Wch,  if  «c  oOf  taBO*  ifec  1 

ttM  awl  4oor— JC  li  «mA  and  lovfy,  lad 

CUUM8|  01  flvOM  VBO  Cn  MOOp  SMI 

MfvnMftr  ffic  rwc*  ■<  oMf  at  aof  i 
aad  ffaid  rmIiIdc  sad  Aadovs,  nd  nft  ni  aadi 
dear  waloiv  omI  plack  tfac  fokke  «pplci  from  the 
laden  booflH^  Aad  ihoagh  the  Dngoo  ii  dicrc^  he 
it  our  own  Dngoo;  uid  itaddito  the  glocxof  the 
•ew'bom  dar,  and  gives  a  idaoge  flavour  of  peril  to 
ita  innocent  lnl^hUMM^  «faai  we  «ee  on  the  borizoik 
that  he  is  op  too,  and  watcfaiog,  lying  amwos  and 
imraenw  all  acroei  the  Delecuble  Mountains,  with 
his  chin  on  his  paw  on  the  biggest  bill,  and  the 
flunli({ht  touching  ap  his  Kales  with  gold  and 
purple. 

Tliii  is  oar  Paradise  at  hand— next  door,  next 
roOIDf  jr^u  are  in  it  by  thinking  of  it,  it  comes  into 
you  If  you  o\rcx\  y<mr  door, — guarded  only  to  those 
who  have  been  cast  out  of  it,  and  under  whose 
f1amin((  swurd  ttie  small  people  may  creep,  and  the 
only  ser[)cnt  in  which  each  must  himself  bring,  or 
be ;  and  then,  best  of  all — if  you  are  in  the  right 
garden — this  idea)  fruit  is  among  the  best  of  whets 
and  tonics,  and  sticngthencrs  for  the  hard  everyday 
work,  and  slill  harder  nighi-ond-day  suffering  of  that 
real  world,  which  ii  not  much  of  a  garden,  but  rather 
a  Acid  and  a  road,  with  graves  as  milestones.    This 
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in  its  own  place,  wisely,  temperately  enjoyed,  enables 
many  a  man  and  numy  a  voman  to  lighten  some- 
what 


*Tbe  heBvy  and  the  weazy  weight 
Of  aU  this  uninlelligible  world,' 

and  go  on  their  ray,  if  not  rejoicing,  at  least  patient 
and  thankful ;  and,  like  the  heroic  apostle,  sorrowful, 
yet  always  rejoicing. 

I  am  therefore  less  sorry  than  glad  that  I  was  as 
old  as  Cortez  when  he  first  gazed  on  the  Pacific, 
before  I  saw  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Venus  of  Melos, 
and  Titian's  Entombment,  and  Paul  Veronese's  Cain, 
with  his  wife  and  child,  and  the  Rhine  under  a  mid- 
night thunder-storm  at  Coblentz,  and  the  Turners 
at  Famley  Hall  \  and  it  pleases  me  more  than  the 
reverse,  to  think  that  I  have  the  Alps,  and  Venice, 
and  Memphis,  and  old  Thebes,  yet  to  see,  and  a 
play  or  two  of  Shakspere's  to  read,  and  the  Mango- 
stein  to  pluck  and  eat,  and  Niagara  to  hear. 

But  one  thing  I  am  glad  to  have  seen,  and  not  to 
have  seen  it  till  I  did,  and  that  is  the  Panizzi  Read- 
ing Room  in  the  British  Museum,  where  you  may 
any  day  see  three  hundred,  feeding  silently  like  one, 
browsing  each  as  if  alone  in  bis  own  chosen  pasture. 
There  can  never  be  any  nobler  or  more  fitting  monu- 
ment to  that  great  man,  who  is  the  informing  spirit, 
ibe  soul  and  motive  power  of  that  amazing  concen- 
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tration  and  record  of  hunuw  conquest  and  pfogres% 
— whose  prodigious  brain  and  will  has  reared 

'  This  dome  of  thought,  this  pdaoe  of  the  nal,' 
and  whose  formidable  understanding  and  inevitable 
visage  fronts  you  in  Marochetti's  marble  as  you  enter 
— a  head  of  the  genuine  old  Roman  build,  an  un- 
mistakeable  rerum  domirms. 

The  letter  now  printed  at  page  89,  was  written 
two  monttis  later  than  the  one  quoted  at  page  15, 
and  on  the  same  subject 

I  like  this  letter  exceedingly,  every  word  of  it,  and 
wish  I  could  ask  tile  delightful  and  omniscient  Notes 
ami  Qturies  who  'Tom  Bagnall'  was,  and  what  is 
the  joke  of  'the  thrushes  and  fieldfares,'  and  the 
'  hey  trony  nony.'  The  solemn  and  prolonged,  but 
genial  banter  about  't'other  condition'  is  very  pleasant 
and  characteristic ;  the  desipience  of  such  a  man  as 
John  Locke  is  never  out  of  place,  and  is  as  sweet  to 
listen  to  now  as  it  could  have  been  to  his  thoughtful 
and  affectionate  self  to  indulge  in,  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years,  and  more  ago. 

In  the  same  ms.  volume  in  which  I  found  this 
letter,  is  a  case-book  of  Locke's,  in  bis  own  neat 
hand,  written  in  Latin  ^often  slovenly  and  doggish 
enough),  and  which  shows,  if  there  were  any  further 
need,  that  he  was  in  active  practice  in  1667.  The 
title  in  the  Museum  volume  is  'Original  Medical 
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■^■papCTs  by  John  Locke,  presented  by  Win.  Seward, 
Esq.  J   and  its  contents  are — 

1.  Hydrops. 

2.  Rheumatismus. 

3.  Hydrops. 

4.  Febris  Inflammatoria. 

To  us  now  it  seems  curious  to  think  of  the  author 
of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  recording  all 
the  aches  and  doses  and  minute  miseries  of  an  andiia 
atiinaria  virgo^  and  to  find  that  after  a  long  and 
anxious  case  be  was  turned  o£r,  when,  as  he  says,  his 
impatient  patient  aOo  advocate  medico  entmpsit{/) 

I  cannot  help  reminding  my  young  friends^  of  the 
value  of  his  posthumous  little  book  on  the  Conduit 
of  the  Understanding.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Bell 
and  Daldy  have  published  this  precious  legacy  to  the 
youth  of  England  for  the  first  time,  (!)  introduced 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Bolton  Comey :  it  is  a  book  every 
&thei  should  give  his  son. 

Thexe  is  interesting  matter  in  this  letter  besides 
its  immediate  subjects;  and  some  things,  I  rather 
think,  unknown  before  of  Sydenham's  college  life. 
It  is  the  only  bit  of  English  by  its  author,  except  a 
letter  to  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  quoted  in 
Latham's  Life. 

I  have  to  thank  the  public  and  my  own  special 
craft  cordially  and  much  for  dicir  reception  of  these 
Idle  Hours — Brown  Studies,  as  a  &iendly  wag  calls 
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Ihem — and  above  all,  for  their  talcing  to  their  hearts 
that  great  old  dog  and  his  dead  friends, — for  all 
which  the  one  friend  who  survives,  thanks  them. 
There  is  no  hann  and  some  good  in  letting  our 
sympathy  and  aiTection  go  forth  without  stint  on 
Buch  objects,  dead  and  hi  mely  though  they  be. 

When  I  think  of  that  noble  head,  with  its  look  and 
eye  of  boundless  affection  and  pluck,  simplicity  and 
single-heartedness,  I  feci  what  it  would  be  for  us, 
who  call  ourselves  the  higher  animals,  to  be  in  our 
ways  as  simple,  affectionate,  and  true  as  that  old 
mastiff;  and  in  the  highest  of  all  senses,  I  often 
think  of  what  Robert  Bums  says  somewhere, — Bacon 
says  it  too—'  Man  is  the  God  of  the  dog.'  It  would 
be  well  for  man  if  his  worship  were  as  immediate 
and  instinctive — as  absolute  as  the  dog**  Did  we 
serve  our  God  with  half  the  zeal  Rab  served  his,  we 
might  trust  to  sleep  as  peacefully  in  our  graves  as  he 
does  in  his.  When  James  turned  his  angry  eye  and 
raised  his  quick  voice  and  foot,  his  worshipper  slunk 
away,  humbled  and  afraid,  angry  with  himself  for 
making  him  angrj* ;  anxious  by  any  means  to  crouch 
back  into  his  favour,  and  a  kind  look  or  word.  Is 
that  the  way  we  take  His  displeasure,  even  when  we 
can't  think,  as  Rab  couldn't,  we  were  immediately 
to  blame?  It  is,  as  the  old  worthy  says,  something 
to  trust  our  God  in  the  dark,  as  the  dog  does  his. 

A  dear  and  wise  and  exquisite  child  drew  a  plan 
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for  ft  headstone  on  the  grave  of  a  favounte  terrier, 
and  she  had  in  it  the  words  '  wuo  died '  on  such  a 
day ;  the  older  and  more  worldly>minded  painter  put 
in  'which;'  and  my  friertd  and  *  Bossy's'  said  to 
me,  with  some  displeasure,  as  we  were  examintng  the 
monuments,  'Wasn't  he  a  wuo  as  much  as  they?' 
and  wasn't  she  tighter  than  they  ?  and 

'Qois  destderio  fit  pador  aut  modu 
Tab  cui  tapitu  '— 

as  that  of '  Rab '  ? 

With  r^ard  to  the  quotations — and  the  much 
Latin  and  some  Greek,  the  world  of  men,  anil  esped- 
ally  of  women,  is  dead  against  me.  I  ara  sorry  for 
iL  As  he  said,  who  was  reminded  in  an  argument 
that  the  facts  were  against  him,  *  So  much  the  worse 
for  them,'  and  I  may  add  for  me.  Latin  and  Greek 
are  not  dead — in  one  sense,  they  are  happily  im- 
mortal ;  but  the  present  age  is  doing  its  worst  to  kill 
tbem,  and  much  of  their  own  best  good  and  pleasures 

13  RUTt-AND   StRBBT, 

Ott^tr  13,  1859. 


'Human  nisdom  has  reached  its  furthest  point 
when  it  gets  to  say — /  do  not  know — God  knows. 
In  the  child's  story  of  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  the 
Beast  says  to  Beauty,  "  Do  you  not  think  me  very 
ugly?"  "Why,  yes,"  said  she,  "for  I  cannot  tell  a 
story."  "You  are  right,"  replied  the  Beast;  "and 
besides  being  ugly  I  am  very  stupid."  *'  I  think  you 
cannot  be  evry  stupid,"  said  Beauty,  "  if  you  your- 
self know  this.'" — F^om  a  thoughtful  Discourse  on 
riaiOt  bjf,  J  believe,  a  Liverpool  MtrJuuU, 
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A  DIALOGUE. 

ScmM.~CU»ua/  WardtafRsyai  Infirmary.     Thi  Physiciam 
and  Alt  CUri  loqaontur. 

John  Murdoch,  in  the  Clinical  Ward  with  thoracic 
sneurism  of  the  aorta,  had  at  his  bedside  a  liniment  of 
acotiilc,  etc., — under  the  stress  of  a  paroxysm  of  pain 
be  drank  it  off,  and  was  soon  dead. 

Physician, — Well,  sir,  what  aboat  Murdoch  t  did  yon 
see  him  alive  f 

Cierk.—\c%  sir. 

/*. — Did  you  fed  his  pulse  ? 

C— No,  sir. 

P. — Did  you  examine  his  eyes  ? 

C— No,  sir. 

/'.—Did  you  observe  any  frothing  at  the  mouth  and 
DOseT 

C. — No,  sir. 

/*.— Did  you  ccnmt  his  respirations  t 

C— No,  sir. 

P. — Then,  sir,  what  the  d— I  did  you  dot 

C. — /  ran  for  the  stomach-pump. 

The  physician  was  a  man  of  great  keenness  of  mind, 
peremptory,  and  with  no  misgivings,  anxious  for  what 
he  called  pure  science,  curiously  deficient  in  power 
over  what  Plato  calls  '  the  middle  propositions,'  which 
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lie  between  exact  facts  and  spectilative  science,  and 
have  to  do  with  immediate  application  and  act 

As  an  instance  of  the  curious  constitution  of  his  mind 
— he  gave  as  a  proof  that  mercury  was  of  no  use  in 
controlling  the  depontion  of  lymph  in  /rWr— that  when 
calomel  and  lymph  were  pat  together  into  a  watch-glass, 
they  did  not  meddle  with  each  other  t 

He  had  a  compact  small  brain,  quick  and  mobile, 
rapid  and  assured  in  its  conclusions,  with  perhaps  more 
energy  and  sharpness  of  expressicm  than  of  thought 

The  clerk  was  in  much  his  reverse,  a  very  large  and 
quiet  brain,  %  deep  chest,  and  a  deep  mind ;  a  voice 
powerful,  but  not  by  reason  of  its  loudness,  a  nature 
roomy  and  practical  He  died  when  rising  to  the 
highest,  and  lives  after  death. 
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*Iis  n'iloiiHtfas  Savans,  mats  ils  iteitnt  Sagtt.' 


'PntLOSOPHlA  dividitur  in  scientiah  ei  mabitum  ANtMl : 
—  tmam  iilam  qtti  didicit,  et  favendi  tt  vitanda  praeepit, 
Hondmm  SAPIENS  at,  niti  in  ea  qua  didicit,  animtti  tjui  trans- 
Jl^uratus  at.' 


I 


' KntTKirtigt  and  Wiidem,f(it  frem  tft^jf&fU, 
Have  ofUimei  no  coftntxiitn .     KnowUti^  dwttli 
1%  hfidi  rtpltte  toilh  tinwjfJifi  f>/  I'fAfr  ntrn; 
Wijii&itt  in  mindi  aittHfi'-*  tit  Ihi^tr  tmrn, 
Knctoleige  isfrotai,  fAi%/  ie  has  fcsmt  W  mutKf 
H^U(ift>fH  ij  kum^Ui  iAaf  ftt  Jt>f>fvt  Hf  man,* 

CuwrEfi; 


( 
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'X'HE  studies  of  Metaphysics  and  Medicine  hare 
more  in  common  than  may  perhaps  at  first 
sight  appear.  These  two  sciences,  as  learnt,  taught, 
aiid  practised  by  Uie  two  admirable  men  wc  ajc 
about  to  speak  of,  were  in  the  main  not  ends  in 
themselves,  but  means.  The  one,  as  Locke  pur- 
sued it,  is  as  tnily  a  search  after  truth  and  matter 
of  fact,  as  the  other ;  and  neither  Metaphysics  nor 
Medicine  is  worth  a  rational  man's  while,  if  they  do 
not  issue  certainly  and  speedily  in  helping  us  to 
keep  and  to  make  our  minds  and  our  bodies  whole, 
quick,  and  strong.  Soundness  of  mind,  the  just 
use  of  reason — what  Amauld  finely  calls  drviturt 
iU  V&m{  —  and  the  cultivation  for  good  of  our 
entire  thinking  nature,  our  common  human  under- 
standing, is  as  truly  the  one  great  end  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Mind,  as  the  full  exercise  of  our  bodily 
functions,  and  their  recovery  and  relief  when  de- 
ranged or  impaired,  is  of  tlie  Science  of  Medicine^ 
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— the  Philosophy  of  Healing  ;  and  no  man  taught 
the  world  to  better  purpose  than  did  John  Locke» 
that  Mental  science,  like  every  other,  is  founded 
Upon  fact — upon  objective  realities,  upon  an  induc- 
tion of  particulars,  and  is  In  this  sense  as  much  a 
matter  of  proof  as  is  carpentry,  or  llie  doctrine  of 
projectiles.  The  Essay  on  Ifmnan  Undentainfing 
contains  a  larger  quantity  of  facts  about  our  minds, 
s  greater  amount  of  what  everybody  knows  to  be 
true,  than  any  other  book  of  the  same  nature.  The 
reasonings  may  be  wow  and  then  erroneous  and 
imperfect,  but  the  ascertained  truths  remain,  and 
may  be  operated  upon  by  all  after-comers. 

John  Locke  and  Thomas  Sydenham,  —  (he  one, 
the  founder  of  our  analytical  philosojihy  of  mind, 
and  the  other  of  our  practical  medicine, — were  not 
only  great  personal  (riends,  but  were  of  essential  use 
to  each  other  in  their  respective  departments;  and 
we  may  safely  affirm,  that  for  much  in  the  Essay 
9n  Jfuman  Umiersinnding  we  are  indebted  to  its 
author's  intimacy  with  Sydenham, '  one  of  the  mis- 
ter builders  at  this  time  in  the  commonwealth  of 
learning,*  as  Locke  calls  him,  in  company  with 
'  Boyle,  Huygens,  and  the  incomparable  Mr.  New- 
ton :*  And  Sydenham,  it  is  well  known,  in  hii 
dedicator)-  letter  to  their  common  friend  Dr.  Maplc- 
toft,  prefixed  to  the  ihird  edition  of  his  ObsertHJ- 
Hems  MtiHcify   expresses  his  obligation    to    Lockf 
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■  tbete  words  : —  *  N55ti  pnctorca,  quam  huic 
ajcne  methodo  sunragantem  habeam,  qui  earn  in- 
timhjs  per  omnia  perspcxcrat,  umque  nostrum 
conjunctissimum  Dominuin  Johanncoi  Lock;  quo 
qcidetn  \-iro,  si-\-c  ingento  judicioque  acri  et  sub- 
acio,  dve  ctiani  andqui3(hoc  eat  optimis)  raoribus, 
rix  superiorcm  qiienquam  inter  cos  qui  nunc  sunt 
bomines  repertum  iri  confide,  paucissimos  ccrte 
pares.*  Referring  to  this  passage,  when  noticing 
the  early  training  of  this  i/f^tnium  judidumqut  acte 
tt  jufia^um,  Dugahl  Stewart  sa>-8,  with  great  truth, 
*  Ko  science  could  have  beea  chosen,  more  happily 
calculated  than  Medicine,  to  prepare  such  a  mind 
for  the  prosecution  of  lliosc  speculations  which  ha\'« 
immortalized  his  nanic ;  tlie  complicated  and  fug!' 
tivc,  and  often  equivocal  phenomena  of  disease, 
' requiring  in  the  obsencr  a  fcir  greater  proportion  oi 
:liscriminating  sagacity  than  those  of  Pltysics,  strictly 
to  called  ;  resembling,  in  this  respect,  nmch  more 
nearly,  the  plienomena  about  which  Mc(aph)'sicai 
Ethics,  and  Politics  are  conversant.*  And  he 
slirewdly  adJSf  '  I  have  said  that  ihc  study  oi 
Medicine  forms  one  of  the  best  preparations  far  the 
study  of  Mind,  fe  such  an  undeistamiing  as  Locke s. 
To  on  tmderstanding  less  comprehensive,  and  less 
cultivated  by  a  liberal  education,  the  effect  of  this 
sttsdy  is  like  to  be  similar  to  what  we  may  have 
in   the  works  of  Hartley,   Darwin,   ^nd   Cabanis: 
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to  all  of  whom  we  may  more  or  less  apply  the  sar- 
casm of  Cicero  on  Aristoxenus  the  musician,  who 
atlcmplcd  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  soul  by 
comparing  it  to  a  hanuony ;  Hie  ab  artififw  4uo  tMn 
rtcessit* 

The  obsen'alional  and  only  genuine  study  o( 
xniml — not  the  mere  reading  of  Ti]etaph}'5ical  booksi 
and  knon'ing  the  endless  theories  of  mind,  but  the 
true  study  of  its  phenomena — has  always  seemed  to 
Its  (speaking  ^/d  w/rnVW")  one  of  the  most  important, 
08  it  certainly  is  the  most  ittudiously  neglected,  of 
the  accessary  disciplines  of  the  student  of  medicine. 

Haitley,  Mackintosh,  and  Brown  were  physi- 
ciani;;  and  we  know  that  medicine  was  a  favourite 
subject  with  Socxatcii,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Descartes, 
Ilcrkclcy,  and  Sir  William  Hamilion.  We  wish 
our  young  doctors  kept  more  of  the  company  of 
riiese  and  suchlike  men,  and  knew  a  little  more  of 
the  laws  of  thought,  the  nature  and  rules  of  evi- 
dence, the  general  ptoccdure  of  their  own  minds  in 
the  search  after  tlie  proof  and  the  application  of 
what    is    true,    than    we    fcai    they  generally  do.' 

*  I^nel  »tAlcs,  with  mu  Ji  iirccision,  Uic  ncccMity  tlicre  is  foi 
])1i)'viciuu  to  malce  the  minil  nf  man,  as  well  as  his  bo<1jr 
(h«ir  eipeciol  •tud)'.  •  L'hbtoirt  At  I'ctitcitdfflnenl  hmniiin, 
poanx)tt-elle  ^Ire  if^nor^e  par  Ic  m^<iecin,  qui  a  non-wule* 
mcnt  &  dt^crire  Ick  v^^uiica  ou  maladia  morAlcs,  cl  k  iudiquer 
Intiics  Icors  muuices,  mais  encore,  qoi  a  bcsoin  de  porter  U 
logirjue  la  jiliift  s«\-^re   pour   cTiter  dc  donncr  de  la  r^atit^  k 
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They  might  do  so  without  kDowing  less  of  their 
Auscultation,  Histology,  and  other  good  things 
and  with  knowing  them  to  better  purpose.  We 
wonder,  for  instance,  how  many  of  the  century  of 
graduates  sent  forth  from  our  famous  University 
cvay  year — armed  witli  microscope,  stethoscope, 
uTOSCopc,  pleximeier,  etc.,  and  omniscient  of  r^/a 
and  rhmchi  sibilous  and  sonorous;  crepitations  moist 
and  dry ;  bruits  tie  n\pe^  tie  scie,  d  de  souffid ;  blood 
plasmata,  cytoblasts  and  nucleated  cells,  and  great 
in  the  infinitely  little, — we  wonder  how  many  of 
these  eager  and  accomplished  youths  could  '  un- 
sphere  the  spirit  of  Plato,*  or  are  able  to  read  with 
modeiBte  relish  and  nndci^tanding  one  of  the  Tus- 
culan  Disputations,  or  have  so  much  as  even  heard 
of  Butler's  Thru  Semwtts  on  Human  Nature^  Ber- 
kdey's  Minute  Phihiopher^  or  of  a  posthumous 
Essay  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding}  of  wliich 
Mr.  Hallam  says,  '  I  cannot  think  any  parent  or 
instructor  justified  in  neglecting  to  put  this  little 
treatise  in  the  handa  of  a  boy  about  the  time  that 

dei  tcnnes  abstnutii,  pour  procjrfcr  btcc  vecnc  dei  id^ct 
timpla  i  d«s  id^  complexes,  ct  qui  a  tans  cesse  sous  ses 
^foa.  dcs  Merits,  06  le  d^fanl  de  s'entetiflre,  la  M^dnctlon  de 
Vcsprit  de  sjrsttoe,  et  I'lbiu  do  expressions  vagues  et  iad^- 
temuB^es  ont  amen^  dc3  millicrs  dc  volumes  et  d«s  disputes 
htfenninftbles  T—Atiuhadfs  d^^udirr  en  MtJetime. 

'There  '\%  a  hanrtsnme  reprint  of  thts*pith  of  senw'  pot  forth 
1^  other  dny  bf  Bdl  &  Daldy. 
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ibc  icasotiing  faculties  become  developed/  and 
whose  adiiiuablc  aulhor  wc  shall  now  endeavour 
10  prove  to  lave  been  mucli  more  one  of  their 
own  guild  than  is  Eenerally  supposed. 

I  n  conting  to  ttiis  conclusion^  we  have  been  mainly 
indibicd  to  the  classical,  eloquent,  and  conclusive 
tract  by  T*ord  Greonlle,*  entitled,  Ox/erdanJ  Loch; 
10  Lord  King's  Life  of  hii  great  kinsman  ;  lo  Wood's 
Atliftiic  and  I\isti  Oximimses;  to  the  letters  from 
Locke  to  Urs.  Mapletofl,  Moljneux,  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
and  Itoylc,  published  in  the  collected  cdidon  of  hia 
^•orks  i  to  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors  ; 
and  to  a  vcr>'  curious  collection  of  letters  of  Locke, 
Algernon  Sidney,  the  second  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
olherb,  edited  and  priralcly  printed  by  Dr.  Thotuas 
Forstcr;  and  to  a  Medical  Commonplace  Book,  and 
many  very  interesting  letters  on  medical  subjects,  by 
his  great  kinsman,  in  the  posscsaon  of  the  Earl  of 
Lovelace,  and  to  which,  by  his  lordship's  kindness, 
wc  have  had  access;  some  of  the  lelten  are  to 
rielcher  of  Saltoun,  on  the  health  of  his  brother's 
wife,  and,  for  unincumbered  good  sense,  rational 
trust  in  nature's  lis  medicatrix^  and  wholesome  fear 
of  polypharmacy  and  the  niviia  iii/tgrntia  of  hia 
time,  might  have  been  wriilen  by  Dr.  Combe  or  Sir 
James  Clark. 

Le  Clerc,  in  his  Elogc  upon  lockc  in  the  HiNi^ 
» See  Note  A 
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Ihiqiu  C/wisU  (and  in  this  lie  lias  been  followed  by 
atl  subsequent  hiographers),  slates,  iliat  wlien  a  stu- 
licnl  at  Christ  Church,  Oxfonl,  he  devoted  himsell 
with  grcai  earnestness  to  the  study  of  Medicine,  bul 
that  he  never  practised  \i  as  his  profession,  his  chief 
object  having  been  to  qualify  himseU'  to  act  as  his 
awn  physician,  on  account  of  his  general  feebleness 
of  health,  and  tendency  to  consumption  To  sliow 
the  incorrectness  of  this  statement,  we  give  the  foUoir- 
ing  short  notice  of  Iiis  medical  studies  and  praaicCi* 
it  ia  necessarily  slight,  but  justices,  vic  think,  our 
assertion  in  regard  lo  him  as  a  practitioner  in 
niedicir.e. 

Locke  was  bom  in  1632  at  Wrington,  Somerset 
sliirc,  on  the  aglh  of  August,  tlie  anniversary,  as  Dr. 
Forstcr  Likes  care  to  let  us  know,  of  the  Decollaiion 
of  Sl  John  the  lUpiist — eight  years  after  Sydenham, 
and  ten  before  Xetvton.  He  left  Westminster  School 
in  1651,  and  entered  Christ  Church,  distinguishing 
himself  chiefly  tn  the  departments  of  medicine  and 
general  physics,  and  greatly  enamoured  of  the  bril- 
liant and  Uicn  new  philosophy  of  Descartes. 

In  connexion  with  Locke's  university  studies, 
Anthony  Wood,  in  Ills  autobiograpliy,  lias  the  fol* 
lowing  curious  [lassage :  '  I  began  a  cotirsc  of 
chemistry  under  the  noted  chemist  and  rosicnician 
Peter  Sthael  of  Strasburg,  a  strict  Lutheran,  and  a 
great  hater  of  women.    The  club  consisted  of  ten. 
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wTiercof  were  Frank  Turner,  now  Bishop  of  Ely, 
Benjamin  Woodroof,  now  Canon  of  Clirat  Cliurch, 
and  John  Locke  of  the  satnc  house,  Dow  a  noted 
writer.  This  same  John  Locke  was  a  niun  of  t 
Tdrbulent  sijirit,  clamorous,  and  never  contented , 
white  the  rest  of  our  club  took  notes  from  the  moulh 
of  their  master,  who  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long 
table,  the  said  T.ocke  scorned  to  do  this,  but  was  for 
BTCr  prating  and  troublesome.'  This  misogyai&tic^ 
rosicnirian  was  brought  over  to  Oxford  by  Boyle, 
and  had  among  his  pupils  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Dr. 
WalUu,  and  Sir  Thomas  Millington.  The  fees  avcfj 
three  pounds,  one-half  paid  in  advance. 

Locke  continued  through  life  greatly  addicted  to 
medical  and  chemical  researches.  He  kept  tlie  first 
regular  journal  of  the  weather,  and  published  it  from 
lime  to  lime  in  the  PhiiixsopkUal  Transadions,  and  in 
Boyle's  History  of  the  Air.  He  used  in  bis  observa- 
tions a  barometer,  a  thermometer,  and  a  hydrometer 
His  letters  to  Bo)'le  are  full  of  experiments  and 
speculations  about  chemistry  and  medicine ;  and  in  a 
journal  kept  by  him  when  travelling  in  France  is  this 
remarkable  entry :  *  M.  Toinard  produced  a  large 
bottle  of  muscat ;  it  was  clear  when  he  set  it  on  the 
table,  but  when  the  stopper  was  dn\«-n,  a  multitude 
of  little  bubbles  arose.  It  comes  from  this,  that  the 
included  air  bad  liberty  to  expand  itself: — T""?'. 
whdktr  this  ht  «ir  luw  gmerataf.     Take  a  bottle  of 
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fermenting  liquor,  and  tie  a  b!adtlcr  over  its  mouth, 
bon-  much  new  air  will  this  produce^  and  has  this  thi 
gvality  of  common  air  V  We  need  hardly  add,  tlmt 
about  a  hundred  years  after  this  Dr.  Black  answered 
this  capital  query,  and  in  doing  so,  transfonned  the 
whole  face  of  chemistry. 

We  now  find  that,  in  contradiction  to  the  generally 
received  account,  '  sour*  Anthony  Wood,  who  was 
an  Oxford  man  and  li\'ing  on  the  spot,  says  in  his 
spiteful  way,  '  Mr.  Locke,  after  ha'ving  gone  through 
the  usual  courses  preparatory  to  practice,  entered 
upon  the  ph\-sic  Une,  and  got  some  business  at  Ox- 
ford.* Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  this,  and 
more  dirccUy  opposed  to  Le  Clerc's  account  of  his 
friend's  early  life,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
chiefly  derived  from  notes  furnished  by  the  second 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  whose  information  must  necessarily 
have  been  at  second  or  third  hand.  In  1666,  Lord 
Ashley,  afterwards  the  first  Lord  Shaftesbury,  came 
to  Oxford  to  drink  the  water  of  Astrop ;  he  was  suf- 
fering from  an  abscess  in  his  chest,  the  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Dr.  Thomas,  his  loT<lship's 
attendant,  happening  to  be  called  out  of  tomi,  sent 
his  friend  Locke,  then  practising  there,  who  examined 
into  hi.s  complaints,  and  advised  the  abscess  to  be 
opened  ;  this  was  done,  and,  as  the  story  goes,  his 
lordship's  life  was  saved.  From  this  circumstance 
took  its  origin  the  well>known  friendship  of  these  two 
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famous  men.  That  their  connexion  at  first  was 
chiefly  thai  of  patient  and  doctor,  is  plain  from  the 
expression,  •  He,  the  Earl,  would  not  suffer  him  to 
practise  ntedicine  out  of  his  house,  except  among 
some  of  his  particular  friends,'  implying  that  he  was 
pmctisiii^  when  he  took  him. 

In  1668,  Locke,  then  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  accom- 
panied Uie  luirt  and  Countess  of  North uml>crland  to 
tlie  Conlincnt,  as  their  physician.  The  Earl  died  on 
his  journey  to  Rome,  leaving  I.oclte  with  the  Coun- 
tess in  Paris.  When  [here,  he  attended  her  during  a 
violent  attack  of  what  seems  to  have  been  ^'clou- 
loureux,  an  interesting  account  of  which,  and  of  tl:e 
treatment  he  ailopted,  was  prcscnlcd  by  the  late  Lord 
King  to  the  1  .ondon  College  of  Physicians — and  read 
before  them  in  iSag.  By  the  great  Icindness  of  the 
late  Dr.  Paris,  President  of  the  College,  we  had  access 
to  a  copy  of  this  medical  and  literary  curiosity,  which 
besides  its  own  value  as  a  plain,  clear  statement  of 
the  case,  and  as  an  example  of  sim])le  skilful  treat- 
ment, is  the  best  of  all  proofs  that  at  that  time  Locke 
was  a  regular  physician.  \Vc  cannot  give  it  liigbcr 
praise,  or  indicate  more  significantly  its  wonderful 
superiority  to  the  cases  to  be  found  in  medical  authors 
of  the  same  date,  than  by  saying  that  in  expression, 
in  desaiption,  in  diagnosis,  and  in  treatment,  it 
tliffcrs  very  little  from  what  «"€  have  in  t*"  own  beet 
works. 
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After  the  Earl's  death,  Locke  returned  to  Englana 
and  seems  to  have  lived  partly  at  Exclcr  House  with 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  partly  at  Oxford.  It  was  in 
1670,  at  the  latter  place,  that  he  sketched  the  first 
outline  of  his  immortal  Essay,  the  origin  of  which  he 
has  so  modestly  recorded  in.  his  Epist!e  to  the  Reader. 
Dr.  Thomas,  and  most  probably  Dr.  Sydenham,  were 
among  the  *  five  or  six  friends  meeting  at  my  cham 
ber,'  who  started  the  idea  of  that  work,  *  which  has 
done  more  than  any  other  single  work  to  rectify  pre- 
judice, to  umlerraine  established  errore,  to  diffuse  a 
just  mode  of  thinking,  to  excite  a  fearless  spirit  of 
inquirj',  and  yet  to  contain  it  within  the  boundaries 
nature  has  set  to  the  human  faculties.  If  Bacon  first 
discovered  the  rules  hy  which  knowledge  is  to  be 
ad\-anccd,  Locke  has  mo.st  contributed  by  precept 
and  example  to  make  mankind  at  large  obser\'e  them, 
and  has  thus  led  to  that  general  diffusion  of  a  health- 
ful and  -vigorous  understanding,  which  is  at  once  the 
greatest  of  all  improvements,  and  the  instrument  by 
which  all  other  improvements  must  be  accomplished.' 

About  this  time,  Locke  seems  to  have  been  made 

s  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     In   1674,  he  took 

the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Jkfedicine ;  he  never  was 

iDoctor  of   Medicine,  though   he  generally  passed 

'amoDg  Ilia  friends  as  Dr.  Locke. 

In  1675,  he  went  abroad  for  his  health,  and  appar- 
ently^  also,  to  pursue  his  medical  studies.     He  re- 
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maincd  for  some  tiaie  at  MoritpcUier,  then  the  most 
famous  of  ihe  schools  of  medicine.  >Ie  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Bartscjnac,  to  wbotc 
leachiDg  &ydcnh:iro  is  understood  to  hive  been  to 
much  iiidebied.  Wlien  tliere,  and  during  hii  rett- 
dence  abroad,  he  kept  a  diaiy,  large  extracts  from 
which  are  for  t)ie  first  time  given  by  l^rd  King.^ 
The  foUonring  is  lii&  account  of  ihe  uinual  '  capping* 
at  Montpellier.  '  l*he  manner  of  making  a  Doctor 
of  Physic  is  this  : — lat,  a  procession  in  scarlet  robes 
and  black  caps — the  professor  took  his  aeat — ftnd 
after  a  company  of  fiddlers  had  played  a  certain  lime, 
be  made  them  a  sign  to  hold,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  entertain  the  company,  which  he  did 
in  a  jspecch  against  innovations— the  mu.sidans  then 
took  dtcur  turn.  Tlte  luccptor  or  caiidUtate  then 
began  his  speech,  wherein  1  found  little  edification, 
being  chiefly  complimentar)'  to  the  chancellor  and 
]>rorcssors,  who  were  present.  The  Doctor  tlien  put 
on  his  head  the  cap  that  had  marched  in  on  the 

'  Lord  King  refen  to  numerous  pauagcs  to  Loclce'i  Dlftries 
nduMvety  ticvoted  lo  medical  aubjecti,  which  tie  hu  rffmined 
from  puUUhing,  us,  uiili]icl)'  ^^  iiiicti::&i  '.he  geocnd  puUtc :  and 
Dr,  Forstf  r  cives  us  to  undcnl.tnd  that  he  has  in  hU  pouession 
'  somf  ludlcRMu,  iarcutic,  and  Utily  witty  lellerb  to  his  EriciMl 
Fiulcy  uii  nicdictne.  Kit  original  piufcMum  ;'  hut  which  leHr-r^ 
the  Dixtor  dccluin  [giving  to  Uie  putilic  '  iu  ihuie  days  ><f  absutd 
fcfineiuciit.'  Wc  would  ijlridly  furswcar  onr  rffincnicnl  lo  have 
a  sight  of  them  ;  aiiyUiing  thai  Lodce  considered  worth  the 
writini*  dowa  about  anything  u  likdy  to  Iw  worth  the  roAxa^. 
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beadle's  staff,  In  sign  of  his  doctorship — put  a  ring 
upon  his  finger — girt  himself  about  the  loina  with  a 
gold  chain — made  hira  sit  down  beside  him — that 
having  taken  pains  he  might  now  lake  case,  and 
kissed  and  embraced  liim  in  lokcu  of  the  friendship 
which  otighi  to  be  amongst  them.' 

From  MontpcUier  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  a 
diligent  student  of  anatomy  under  Dr.  Gucnclon, 
with  whom  he  was  afterwards  so  intimate,  when 
living  in  exile  at  Amsterdam. 

In  June  1677,  when  in  Paris,  he  wTote  tlie  fol- 
lowing jocular  letter  to  his  friend  Ur.  Mapletoft,  then 
physic  professor  at  Grcsham  College.  This  letter* 
which  is  not  noticed  in  any  life  of  Loclce  that  we 
have  seen,  is  thus  introduced  by  Dr.  Ward : — *  Dr. 
&laplcioft  did  not  continue  long  at  Gresharo*  &nd  yet 
longer  than  he  seems  to  have  designed,  by  a  letter  to 
him,  written  by  the  famous  Mr.  John  Locke,  dated 
from  Paris,  32d  June  i£77,  in  which  is  this  passage  : 
"  If  either  absence  (which  sometimes  increases  our 
desirei)  or  love  {which  we  sec  every  day  produces 
strange  effecls  in  the  world)  have  softened  you,  or 
disposed  you  towards  a  liking  for  any  of  our  fine  new 
things,  'ris  but  saying  so,  and  1  am  ready  to  furnish 
you,  and  should  be  sorry  not  to  be  employed ;  I 
mention  lovei  for  you  know  I  have  a  particular 
interest  of  my  own  in  it.  When  you  look  that  way, 
nobody  wHl  bs  readier,  as  you  may  guess,  to  throw 
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■a  old  tboe  sfto'  700,  ranch  fix  your  01m  sake,  and 
'  B  little  for  ■  ftiokl  of  yom.  Bat  vcrc  I  to  adrbe, 
perhaps  I  sboukl  say  that  the  kMtgings  at  Greshsm 
CoB^E*  *^'^  ^  ipriet  and  conlbrtaUe  habitation.' 
Bf  this  pastage.' cosiknes  Waxd,  *  it  Menu  probable 
that  Dr.  MapletoA  had  then  some  rievs  to  noniage, 
ftad  tlttC  Mr.  Txcke  was  (iesifoas,  shook]  it  so  &U 
oat,  to  succeed  him.  But  neither  of  these  events 
'  happened  M  the  tsme,  for  the  Doctce  bcM  his  pro- 
;  ftaotship  till  the  iMh  October  1679,  azvd.  in  NoTcnv 
bcr  following  narried  Rebecca,  the  dau^itcr  of  Ur. 
Lucy  Knigbdcy  of  Hackney,  a  Hambtti;;  oicrcbanL* 
And  wt  know  that  00  the  lotb  of  May  that  tame 
y«ar,  Locke  vas  sent  for  from  Paris  by  Lord  Shafto- 
bury^  when  Eus  Lordshjp  was  made  fYesdeat  of  SSr 
WSBaffl  Temple's  Council,  half  a  year  after  vhkh 
they  were  both  exiles  in  HoIlaDd.  As  we  hare 
■heady  said,  there  is  something  very  chaiactcrmic  _ 
ia  this  jocular, /tfmfy,  affectioaate  letter.  H 

There  can  be  little  doobc  from  this,  that  w  late  as 
1677,  when  he  was  forty-fire  years  of  age,  Locke 
was  able  and  willing  to  andcnakc  the  formal  teaching 
if  metfictne.  ^^H 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  bow  much  mankSo^^^ 
woidd  have  at  once  lost  and  gained — bow  nmdi  the 
[  phikaupliy  of  mind  would  have  been  hindered,  and 
much  thai  of  medidne  woalJ  hare  been  ad- 
,  had  John  Liscle's  lungs  been  as  sound  as 
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his  understanding,  and  had  he  '  stuck  to  the  physic 
tine,'  or  had  his  friend  Dr.  Maplctofc  *  looked  that 
way*  a  tittle  earlier,  and  made  Reliecca  Knightley  his 
rife  two  years  sooner,  or  had  Lord  Shaftesbuiy 
missed  the  ro}'al  reconcilement  and  his  half-year's 
presidency. 

Medicine  would  assuredly  have  gained  sometliing 
it  sdll  lacks,  and  now  perhaps  more  ihnn  ever,  had 
tliat  '  friend  of  yours,'  having  thrown  the  old  slioe 
with  due  solemnity  and  precision  after  the  happy 
couple,  much  for  their  sakes  and  a  lillle  for  his  own, 
settled  douTi  in  that  quiet,  comfortable,  bnccniaurian 
habitation,  over-against  the  entrance  into  llishopsgatc 
Street ;  and  had  thenceforward,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
directed  the  full  vigour  of  that  liberal,  enlightened, 
sound,  humane,  and  practical  understanding,  to  the 
exposition  of  what  Lord  Grenville  so  justly  calls 
*  the  large  and  difficult'  subject  of  medicine,  ^\^lat 
an  amount  of  gain  to  rational  and  cffecuve  medicine 
— what  demolition  of  venerable  and  mischievous 
.error — what  fearless  Innovations — what  exposition  or 
'immediately  useful  truth — what  an  example  for  all 
future  labourers  in  tliat  va&t  and  perilous  field,  of  the 
best  m^/uhioi  attaining  the  best  ends,  might  not  have 
been  expected  from  him  of  whom  it  was  truly  said 
Ihal  '  he  knew  something  of  everytliing  that  could  be  \ 
useful  to  mankind!'  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that.  ^ 
looking  from  the  side  of  medicine,  we  grudge  the  loss 
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of  the  Incite  *  Physic  Lectures/  and  wish  that  we 
Biigljt,  without  fable,  imagine  ourselves  in  that  quaint, 
«teep-roofed  quadrangle,  with  its  fifteen  trees,  and  its 
iliagonal  walks  across  the  green  court  ;  ami  at  eightj 
o'clock,  when  the  morning  sun  was  falling  on  th« 
long  legs  and  antennx  of  good  Sir  Thomas's  gilded 
grasshoppers,  and  the  might)*  hum  of  awakening  Lon- 
don was  beginning  to  rise,  might  figure  to  ourselves 
the  great  philosopher  stepping  briskly  through  the 
gate  into  his  Icclurc-room — his  liandsonie,  serious 
face,  set  *  in  his  hood,  according  to  his  degree  in  the 
university,  as  was  though!  meet  for  more  order  and 
comeliness  sake,'  and  there,  twice  e\'ery  week  in  the 
term,  deliver  ilie  '  solemn  Physic  Lecture/  in  the 
l^tin  tongue,  in  dutiful  accordance  with  the  *  agree- 
ment, tripartite,  between  the  mayor,  commonalty, 
and  citizens  of  London — the  wardens  and  common- 
alty of  the  mystery  of  mercers,  and  the  Lecturers  in 
Gresham  House ;'  and  again,  six  hours  later,  read  the 
same  •  solemn  lecture/  we  would  fancy  witli  more  of 
relish  and  spirit,  in  the  '  English  tongue,'  '  forasmuch,' 
so  the  worthy  Founder's  will  goes,  '  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  auditory  is  Itke  to  be  of  such  citizens  and 
others  as  have  small  knowledge,  or  none  at  alt,  of 
the  I-atin  tongue,  and  for  that  every  man,  for  liis 
health's  sake,  will  desire  (o  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  physic' 
We  have  good  e\-idcnce,  from  the  general  bent 
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and  ipirit  of  T^cke's  romd,  and  from  occasional 
ges  in  his  letters,  especially  those  to  Dr. 
lol^metix,  that  he  waa  fully  aware  of  the  condi- 
6on  of  medicine  at  that  time,  and  of  the  only 
nWay  by  which  it  could  be  improved.  Writing  to 
Moiyneux,  he  says,  *  I  perfectly  agree  with 
you  concerning  general  theories — the  curse  of  the 
time,  and  destructive  not  less  of  life  than  of  science 
— they  are  for  the  most  part  but  a  sort  of  wak- 
ing dream,  with  which,  when  men  have  warmed 
their  heads,  they  pass  into  unquestionable  truths. 
Tkis  is  bcgWHWg  at  the  ivron^  emf,  men  laying  the 
foundation  in  their  own  fancies,  and  then  suiting 
the  phenomena  of  diseases,  and  die  cure  of  them* 
to  these  fonciea.  I  wonder,  after  the  pattern  Dr. 
Sydenham  has  set  of  a  belter  way,  men  should 
return  again  to  this  romance-way  of  physic.  But 
I  »ee  it  is  more  easy  and  more  natural  for  men  fo 
w-buiU  eastUs  in  tkt  air  of  tkfir  tnvn  than  to  sun^y 
\wdi  those  thai  are  on  the  grouuJ.  Nicely  to  odxerve 
the  history  of  diseases  in  all  their  chaiiges  and  dr- 
eumstanas  is  a  work  of  time,  aceumteness^  attcnth% 
und  judgment^  and  wherein  if  men,  through  pre- 
possession or  oscitancy,  mistake*  they  may  be  con- 
Ttnced  of  their  error  by  unerring  nature  and  matter 
of  fact.  What  we  know  of  the  works  of  natiu^, 
especially  tn  the  constitution  of  health  and  the 
operations  of  oui  own  bodie%  is  only  by  the  sauibii 
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efectSy  but  nvt  by  any  ctrtainty  we  an  4m^  ^  th* 
tods  the  uux,  fir  tAt  wtys  the  ivorAi  by* 

Exact,    patient,    honest,    *  nice '   observation,    is 
neither  easy  nor  common;    as  Buflbn  sayv: — Ml 
f  a  line  cspcce  de  force  de  g^ie,  et  de 
d'etprit,    i    pouvoir    envtsagcr    sar.j    s'e'tonner,    li,^ 
Nature  dans  U  multitude  ionombnble  de  scs  pro- 
ductions, ct  1  se  croire  capable  de  Ics  comprendre 
el  de  les  comparer ;  il  y  a  une  esp^ce  de  go&t,  i. j 
Ics  aimer,  plus  grand  que  le  gofit  qui  n'a  pout  bu^' 
que  des  objets  particulieis,  ct  Ton  peut  dire,  que 
ramonr   et    P^tude    de    h    Nature,   loppose 
fc^vrit  deux  qaalil^  qui  parooscnt  oppo«fai^ 
gnades  vucs  d'un  g^nie  ardent,  qui  rmhriMf  tout 
d'na  coup-d'ccil,  ec  les  petites  atteocioas  ifon 
stbct    bboneux,  que    ne   ^attadie    qal  on 
potnL' 

Gaubius  calls  it  *  auueniiam  3Iud  obsenrandi 
sCudinm  veteribtts  tantopere  excultom  ;*  and  Dr. 
Smucl  Brown,  keu  nimittm  breni  ati  Jaits  el  iexi- 
Cerium  /  lints  enforoes  the  same  truth  : — *  Few 
people  are  aware  tA  the  difficulty  of  the  an  dL 
simple  obaetvatioo;  to  obsenre  properly  in  ihtj 
simplest  of  the  pfayocal  sciences  lequiies  a  loQ(] 
and  screre  tnhting.  No  one  knows  this  so  fed^] 
ra^  s&  tbc  great  discoverer.  Faraday  once 
that  he  always  doubts  hts  own  observaiioos. 
•cherticfa  said  it  required  fotijteen  years  to 
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am!  establish  a  single  new  fact  in  chemistry.  An 
cnlhusi:is!ic  student  one  day  betook  himself  lo 
Cuvier  with  a  new  muscle  he  supposed  he  had 
discovered.  The  master  bade  his  scholar  return 
lo  him  with  the  same  discovery-  in  six  months  I ' 

But  we  mtist  draw  this  notice  of  Locke  in  his 
cliaracter  of  Doctor  to  a  close.  In  the  PhUesophkai 
TVansadions  for  1697,  there  is  an  account  by  him 
of  an  odd  case  of  hyj>ertrophied  nails,  which  he  Iiad 
seen  at  Ta  Charit^  when  in  Paris,  and  he  gives 
pictures  of  the  homhlic  excrescences,  one  of  Ihcm 
upwards  of  four  inches  long.  The  second  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  was  Locke's  pupil,  and  for  whom 
he  chose  a  wife,  in  a  letter  to  Furley,  who  seems  to 
have  been  siidering  from  a  relapse  of  intermittent 
fever,  explains,  with  great  distinctness  and  good 
sense,  '  Dr.  IakI'^s  and  all  our  ingeniouse  and 
able  doctors'  method*  of  treating  this  disease  with 
the  Peruvian  bark  ;  adding,  '  I  am  satisAed,  that 
of  all  medicines,  if  it  be  good  of  its  kind,  and  pro- 
pcrly  given,  it  is  the  most  innocent  and  effectual, 
whatever  bugbear  the  world  makes  of  it,  especially 
the  tribe  of  inferior  physicians,  from  whom  it  cuts 
off  so  much  business  and  gain.'  We  now  con- 
clude our  notices  of  Locke's  medical  history  ^- 
which,  however  imperfect,  seem  to  us  to  warrant 
our  original  assertion — with  the  following  weighty 
•entence  taken    from    the    *  Fragment    on    Study 
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^rea  bf  Lofd  Kn^  and  whidi  m 
Lock*  mi  at  tii»  sDidks  at  Oxfcid.     it  accotds ' 
eolOMljr  «iifa  vluit  we  haf«  alnkdjr  qiated  from 
DupM  Ste»«n: — 'Flt7ac»  poli^t  aibl   pmdence 
»e  Dot  arable  of  daaaaatoatioa*  bat  a  bub  is 
prinrtpgHy  Itelped  is  them^  i,  Bf  the  bascgcr  of 
mauer  of  Evrt ;  ami  t^  By  a  agaciqr  of  impirmn  | 
into  [jTobabk  caitaes  and  fiodi^  cnt  aa  soalogy  a  ' 
their  opcntions   and   tSttiSa^      Whether  a  ccitaia 
anne  in  pobfic  or  pcfRttc  a&Bswill  succeed  vdl 
■    vbcAer  nuaMra-  wilt  pmy^  or  i|Biiyiini   cure 
an  agnr»  can.  be  kziown  ooSy  hf  czpoieiicc.*  * 

SvDKKBAU,  tiue  pciocc  of  pcactical  phrndaoSv  «lK»e 
chancier  b  as  bcautifal  and  aa  geaaiDeljr  En^«h  as 
hia  name,  <Cd  fisr  his  ait  what  Locke  did  for  the 

■The  afl-fimTTiihwI.  Md.  bi  lite  oU  «na^  •llw  adtw^  I 
able'  Oc  Thaws  Ysaq^  pvts  tUs  m;  pomtiyiy  la  the 
pccfinslD  Ilk  Iktndwtiitm  )9  MUkm  ^fltmfl»i.  *Tbetv  t% 
lafKX,  na  nady  aoK  dIScak  ihiB  ihtt  «C  ph;^:  ft  caceflds, 
atasdcnoe,  the  uuia|iwhiMiai  nf  the  hawa  mmA  t  «aJ  thow 
vte  lilvoder  oaww^H  wtthiMl  ut*atptiBe  lo  laJmland  whcl 
iSiKf  weK,  m  oAca  ueailjr  oa  a  levd  wtth  thmv  wbo  Apaad  loo 
awch  upoa  mpenetf  geDenuHnstt&  Sohb  oepsftMMasn 
Itwnrlei^e  defy  all  atlem|ils  to  safai«d  tbcM  lo  mmf  "tH^^I^ 
BKlhcd,  aad  nqttire  tfce  exercise  of  a  pecafiar  a&Irei^  a  iadf- 
■mt.  or  a  tjste,  wki^k  imn  amfy  ttfitwrnd  fy  imJbmt  wmamM, 
U  appcan  that  plqr**c  is  oae  <j£  thotc  depaiCaaMi  ia  whi^ 
iherc  ii  freqseat  aeocssttr  for  iha  taerdae  of  mi  JiMMMnMinaMr 
/inmifjf  tfjm^pmtmi,  mmd  m  mgmeHj  wHiA  mtf  W  taibi  tmm- 

tnmdmml,  a»i,iaiitf  yUgrwrf Sir  'lylm  iiiri  iTii  ^t/imm 
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f'liilosopliy  of  mind — he  made  it,  in  the  main,  obsec 
vational ;  he  made  knowledge  a  means,  not  an  end. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  oitr  obligations 
as  a  nation  to  these  two  men,  in  regard  to  aU  that  ia 
involved  in  the  promotion  of  health  of  body  and 
soundness  of  mind.  They  were  among  the  first  in 
their  respective  regions  to  show  their  faith  in  the  in- 
ductive method,  by  their  works.  They  both  pro* 
to  be  morcof  guiiics  llian  critics,  and  were  tne 
interpreters  and  servants  of  Nature,  not  Uer  diviners 
and  tonnentors.  Tlicy  pointed  out  a  way,  and  them- 
selves walked  in  it ;  they  taught  a  method,  and  Ui^jd 
itf  rather  tluin  announced  a  s>-5tem  or  a  discovery ; 
they  collected  and  arranged  their  visa  before  settling 
their  cvgifata — a  mean-spirited  proceeding,  doubtless, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  prevailing  dealers  in  hv'polhest.'fi, 
Ebeiog  in  reality  the  exact  reverse  of  their  phUoBOphy. 
rKow  curious,  how  humbliug,  to  tTunk  that  it  was  not 
rtill  this  time,  that  men  in  search  of  truth  were  brought 
to  see  that  *  it  is  not  the  insufficiency  or  incapacity 
of  man's  mind,  but  the  retncte  standing  or  placing. 
thereof^  that  breedeth  mazes  and  incom prehensions  ; 
for  as  the  sense  aiar  q&  is  fuji  of  mistaking,  but  18 
exact  at  hand,  so  is  it  of  the  understanding,  the  remedy 
whereof  is  not  ta  quicken  or  strengthen  tiie  v/-gtw,  but  to 
go  nearer  to  the  objeetJ  Well  might  this  greatest  of 
Lord  Chancellors  now  even  say,  as  he  Ooes  in  the 
context  (he  is  treating  of  medicine) — '  Medicine  is  a 
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9CbC3BCC  Vb|i^A  Dfll^ft  bV^B  ^BQVK  ^Rl^^lBBu  iSSZft  1 

fliOR  fabowed  dum  iNiteit,  Ae  UMar  bem; 
xsff  JodpDcnt  noK  b  s  ancle  ifaan  n  pogiunoo  :  I 
find  much  fcfiittinn  bat  aBsB  irfdirinn  i  and  he  «a» 
Hght  fat  hymg  omcfc  oTthii  cvfl  cooifitkm  to  the  dohj 
ronrfiwtiTWT  of  *  the  mdeBt  and  Krious  diOgenoe 
Hippocrates.'  Tbia  «cria«B  ifflyncr,  this  u^tAa* 
or  nketjr  of  ob«emtk}o  bf  wfeidk  the  'dWinc 
man  of  Cot'  achieved  lo  nncb,  was  Sjrdenham'ai 
aaattF^riadpfe  in  padaoe  and  in  qKcafauicNk  He 
pfOcUhaed  it  aikcir,  aiui  duplvfcd  in  bk  own  case  tta 
certain  and  biesdmable  frnitaL 

It  appcaia  to  us  one  ot  the  most  fauemtlufr  aa  i 
if  certainty  ooe  of  the  most  difficult  and  neglected 
departnents  oT  medicil  literature,  to  en<{«ivoar  to 
trace  the  progreas  of  medicine  aa  xpraOi^  art^  with 
its  rules  and  instruments,  as  distingoisheU  from  its 
oooaolidatkn]  into  a  systematic  adence  with  its  doc- 
trinet  and  laws^ — and  to  make  ont  how  £ir  these  two, 
which  conjoined  form  the  philosoph)r  of  the  sut^cct, 
have  or  hare  not  harmooized  with,  and  been  helpful , 
to  each  other,  at  diiferent  periods  of  their  histories 
Much  might  be  done  to  make  such  an  inqaiiy  instnM> 
^ivc  and  attractive,  by  marking  out  the  history  o( 
medicine  tnto  several  great  epochs,  and  taking,  aa 
rcpreKntativc  of  each,  some  ooe  dijtingubhed  arts- 
man  or  practitioner,  as  well  as  teacher  or  discoverer. 
\S^  might  have  Hippocrates  and  his  epoch,  Sytlen- 
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ham  and  his,  John  Hunter,  Pincl,  Lacnnec  and  theirs 
These  great  men  differed  certainly  widely  enough  in 
character  and  in  circumstances,  but  agreed  all  in  this, 
their  possessing  in  large  measure,  and  of  rare  quality, 
that  native  sagacity,  that  power  of  keen,  serious, 
choice,  patient,  continuous,  honest  obser\'atiaD,  which 
is  at  once  a  gift  and  a  habit ;  that  instinct  for  seeking 
and  finding,  which  Bacon  calls '(a/mlfl/Zw  Uterata, 
^'tagadiiu  pottus  et  odoratio  quadam  vmaiica^  qttam 
sdmtia;*  that  general  strength  and  soundness  of  un* 
clerstanding,  and  that  knack  of  being  able  to  apply 
their  knowledge,  instantly  and  aright,  in  practice, 
which  must  tva  constitute  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
a  great  physician,  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  his 
worth. 

Of  the  two  first  of  these  famous  men,  we  fear  there 
survives  in  the  profession  little  more  than  the  names; 
and  we  receive  from  them,  and  are  made  wiser  and 
better  by  inheriting,  their  treasures  of  honest  and  ex- 
quisite observation,  of  judicious  experience^  without, 
we  fear,  knowing  or  caring  much  from  whom  it  has 
come.  *Onc  man  sowclli,  and  another  reapeth.' 
The  young  forget  the  old,  the  children  their  fathers ; 
and  we  are  all  too  apt  lo  reverse  the  saying  of  the 
wise  king, — *  I  praised  tlie  dead  tliat  are  already 
dead,  more  than  the  living  tliat  are  yet  alive.' 

As  we  are  not  sufficiently  conscious  o^  so  we 
i\y  arc  not  adequately  grateful  for,  that  accu- 
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mulatcil  volume  of  knowledge,  that  body  of  practliMlj 
truth,  which  comes  down  as  a  heritage  to  each  one 
of  us,  from  six  thousand  years  of  human  endeavour ; 
and  which,  like  a  mighty  river,  is  moving  for  c\*cr 
ODwards — widening,  deepening,  strengthening,  as  it 
goes;  for  the  right  administration  and  use  of  whose 
untold  energies  and  wealth,  wc,  to  whom  it  has  thus 
far  descended,  are  responsible  to  Him  from  whom  it 
comes,  and  to  whom  it  is  hastening — responsible  toj 
an  extent  we  arc  too  apt  to  forget,  or  to  iindcrraiOb.! 
\Vc  should  not  content  ourst:h*es  nith  sailing  victori- 
ously down  the  stream,  or  with  considering  our  portion 
of  it  merely ;  wc  should  go  up  the  country  ofiener 
than  we  do,  and  see  where  the  mighty  feeders  come 
in,  and  learn  and  not  forget  their  names,  and  note 
how  much  mone  of  volume,  of  mommtum^  and  power, 
the  stream  has  after  they  have  fallen  in. 

It  is  the  lot  of  the  successful  medical  practitioner, 
who  is  more  occupied  with  discerning  diseases  and 
curing  them,  than  with  discoursing  about  dieir  essence, 
and  omnging  them  into  systems,  who  obsenres  and 
reflects  in  order  to  act  nither  than  to  s^tcak, — it  is  the 
Jot  of  such  men  to  be  invaluable  when  alive,  and  to 
be  forgotten  soon  ailer  they  are  dead ;  and  this  not 
attogiMher  or  chiefly  from  any  special  ingratitude  oi 
injustice  on  the  part  of  mankind,  but  ftoni  the  very 
nature  of  the  case;.  Much  that  made  such  a  man 
what  the  community  to  their  highest  profit  found  him 
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to  be,  dies,  must  die  with  him.  His  int>ora  gif^s,  anil 
touch  of  what  was  most  valuable  in  his  experience, 
were  necessarily  incommunicable  to  othcn,  ihis  de- 
pending somewhat  on  his  foi^etting  the  process  by 
which,  in  particular  cases,  he  made  up  his  mind,  and 
its  minute  successive  steps,  from  his  eagerness  to 
]K>ssess  and  put  in  action  the  result,  and  likewise  from 
his  being  confident  in  the  general  soundness  of  his 
method,  and  caring  little  about  formally  recording  to 
himself  his  transient  mental  conditions,  much  less 
announcing  them  articulately  to  others  , — but  mainly, 
wc  believe,  because  no  man  can  explain  directly  10 
another  man  hoxv  he  does  any  one  practical  thing, 
the  doing  of  which  he  himself  has  accomplished,  not 
at  once,  or  by  imitation,  or  by  teaching,  but  by  re- 
peated personal  trials,  by  missing  much,  before  ulti- 
mately hitting. 

You  may  be  able  to  expound  excellently  to  your 
son  the  doctrines  of  gunnery,  or  read  him  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  the  principles  of  horsemanship,  but  you 
cannot  transfer  to  him  your  own  knack  as  a  dead- 
shot,  or  make  him  keep  his  seat  over  a  rasping  fence. 
He  must  late  pains  to  win  these  for  himself,  as  you 
have  done  before  him.  7*hus  it  is  that  much  of  the 
best  of  a  man  like  Sydenham,  dies  with  him. 

It  is  very  different  \vith  those  who  frequent  the 
field  of  scientific  disco\'eT)*.  Here  mattera  are  re- 
vencd     No  man,  for  instance,  m  teachmg  anatomy 
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or  physiology,  when  he  comes  to  enounce  each  new 
subonlinate  discovery,  can  fail  co  unfold  and  (o  tXr 
hance  the  ercr-mcreasing  renown  of  that  keen  blstk- 
a-visii  tittle  man,  vrith  hi$  piercing  e}*e,  *  small  and 
darky  and  so  full  of  spirit ;'  his  compact  broad  fore- 
bead,  hb  self-con tatned  [>ereniptory  air,  his  dagger  at 
his  stde^  and  his  6ngejs  playing  with  its  hilt,  to  whom 
w«  owe  the  Utile  book,  Dc  mcfu  ceniis  H  sattgumii 
aremiaH^if.  This  primary,  capital  di^icovery,  which 
no  succeeding  one  can  ever  supersede  or  obscure,  he 
could  lea^x  consummate  to  mankind ;  but  he  could 
not  so  leave  the  secret  of  his  making  it ;  he  could  not 
transmit  that  combination  of  origin^  genius,  inven- 
doD,  exactness,  perse\'erance,  and  judgment,  wttich 
enabled  him,  and  can  alone  enable  any  nun,  to  make 
sacfa  a  pcTtnanent  addition  to  the  Aind  of  scieatilk 
(ruth.  But  what  6tted  Harvey  for  that  which  he 
achieved,  grearly  unfitted  him  for  such  excellence  in 
practice  as  Sydenham  attained.  He  belonged  to  the 
science  more  than  to  the  art.  His  Crietkd  Aubrey 
■ays  of  him,  that  *  though  all  his  professwo  wooM 
allow  him  to  be  an  excellent  anatomist,  I  have  nevei 
tevd  of  any  who  admired  his  therapeutic  way.*  A 
QUDd  of  bis  sabstazice  and  mettle,  speculative  and 
■rbdtnxy,  passing  r^idty  and  pawnuMtHy  from  the 
paitimUr  to  the  general,  from  miilrifcnnity  to  unity, 
nth,  moreoTcr,  a  6ery  temper  astt  an  extemporane- 
Otts  d^ger  as  its  stit^  was  not  likely  to  take  kindly 
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to  the  details  of  practice,  or  make  a  very  useful  or 
desirable  family  doctor.  Sydenham,  ai;ain,  thoug}] 
his  works  everywhere  manifest  that  he  was  gifted  wiUt 
tmple  capacity  and  keen  relish  for  abstract  truth, 
moved  habitually  and  by  preference  in  tlie  lower,  but 
&l  the  time  the  usefitUer  sphere  of  everyday  practice, 
speculating  chiefly  in  ortlcr  to  act,  reducing  his  gene* 
r&lizations  back  to  parlicul;u^,  so  as  to  answer  some 
immediate  instance, — the  result  of  which  was  the 
signallest  success  of '  his  therapeutic  way.'    \Vc  have 

Lhad  in  our  o%vn  lUy  t^vo  similar  examples  of  the  man 

|of  science  and  the  man  of  art ;  the  one,  Su-  Charles 
ell — like  Harvey,  the  explorer,  the  discoverer,  the 
man  of  genius  and  science,  of  principles  and  laws, 

j^baving  the  royal  gifts  of  invention  and  eloquence — 
vaa  not  equally  endowed  with  those  homelier,  but  in 
iheir  degree  not  less  rare  qualities,  which  made  Dr. 
Abcrcrombie,  our  Scottish  Sydenham,  what  he  was, 
as  a  master  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 
The  one  pursued  his  professioa  as  a  science,  to  be 
taught,  to  be  transmitted  in  its  entireness — the  other 

^as  an  art  to  be  applied.  The  one  was,  in  the  old 
phrase,  Indferous;  the  Q\htr  frugi/ffvus. 

One  great  object  we  have  in  now  bringing  for- 
ward the  works  and  character  of  Sydeaham,  is  to 
enforce  the  primary'  necessity,  especially  in  our  day, 
of  attending  to  medicine  as  the  art  of  healing,  not 
less  ifaaii  as  tlie  sdencc  of  diseases  anrl  dnigs.     We 
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wanl  at  present  more  of  the  first  than  of  the  second 
Our  age  is  becoming  every  day  more  purely  scien* 
tific,  and  is  occupied  &r  more  with  arranging  sab* 
jecis  and  giving  names,  and  remembering  them,  than 
with  understanding  and  managing  objects.  There 
is  often  more  knowledge  of  words  than  of  things 

We  have  already  stated  our  notioiii  that  to  the 
great  body  of  modem  physicians,  Sydenham  is  Utile 
more  than  a  name,  and  that  his  works,  still  more 
than  those  of  his  companion  Locke,  arc  more 
spoken  of  than  read.  This  is  owing  to  se^'eraI 
causes  ;  partly  to  their  being  buried  in  Latin,  which 
men  seem  now-a-days  ashamed  to  know:  fjartly  to 
much  in  them  being  now  scicniiScally  obsolete  and 
tneless  ;  partly  from  their  practical  value  being  im- 
paired by  our  ignorance  of  his  formulas  of  cure; 
and  greatly  also,  we  fear,  from  what  Baglivi  calls 
'  an  inept  derision  and  neglect  of  the  ancients,' 
which  is  more  prevalent  than  seemly.  We  include 
ourselves  among  these ;  for  until  we  got  Dr.  Green- 
hill's  edition,  wc  had  never  read  scriou.'ily  and 
thoroughly  these  admirable  tracts,  which  were  all 
of  an  occasional  cliaracter,  and  were  forced  from 
their  author  by  the  importunity  of  friends,  or  the 
envious  calumny  of  enemies,  often  m  the  form  of 
familiar  letters. 

We  had,  when  at  college,  picked  up  like  our 
neighbours  the  current  commonplaces  about  .Syden- 
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'%am ;  such  ns  that  he  went  by  the  name  of  *  the 
Prince  of  English  physicians ;'  thai  Boerhaave  (of 
whom  by  the  way  we  knew  quite  as  little,  unless 
it  were  a  certain  awful  actiuaintancc  with  his  ugly, 
squab,  an<1  gilded  visage,  which  regarded  us  grimly 
from  above  a  druggist's  door,  as  we  hurried  along 
the  Bridges  to  the  University)  was  wont  to  take 
his  hat  off,  whenever  he  mentioned  hts  name,  and 
to  call  him  *  An^lia:  iumm,  AriU  VJuxbum^  vcram 
Hippocratici  veri  spedan:''  that  his  life  was  written 
by  Samuel  Johnson  in  the  Gentleman's  Afiigasme, 
and  was  one  of  his  earliest  and  worst  paid  perfor- 
mances :  that  he  was  a  Whig,  and  went  into  the 
field  as  a  Pariiamcnt  man.  Moreover,  that  when 
asked  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmorc  wha,t  he  would 
advise  him  for  medical  reading,  he  replied,  '  J^ea^f 
Dm  Qmxfife,  Sir,' — an  answer  as  full  of  sense  as 
wit,  and  the  fitness  and  wisdom  of  which  it  would 
be  not  less  pleasant  than  profitable  to  unfold  at 
Lecgtli.  We  had  been  told  also,  in  a  rery  general 
way  by  out  teachers,  that  Sydenham  had  done  some 
things  for  his  profession,  which,  considering  the  dark 
age  in  which  he  worketl,  were  higlUy  to  his  credit ; 
tliat  his  name  was  well  connected  with  the  history 
and  management  of  the  smail-pox  ;  the  nature  of 
epidemics,  the  consritutions  of  years,  dropsies,  etc, 
H  and  that  he  had  recorded  his  on-n  sufferings  from 
H      the  gout  in  a  clever  and  entertaining  way. 
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All  this  was  true,  but  by  no  means  the  whole 
truth.  Not  only  are  his  observations  invaluable  to 
any  one  engaged  in  tracing  the  history  of  medicine 
as  a  practical  art,  and  as  aa  applied  science;  in 
marking  in  what  respects  it  is  changed,  and  in  what 
unchanged ;  in  how  much  it  is  better  now  tlun 
then,  and  in  what  little  it  is  not  so  good.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  they  are  full  of  valuable  rules  for 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease ;  and  we  can 
trace  to  him  as  their  origin,  many  of  our  most  com- 
mon and  important  therapeutic  doctrines.  They 
evcr^Trhcrc  manifest  how  thoroughly  he  practised 
what  he  taught,  how  honestly  he  used  his  own 
'  method,'  that  of  continued,  close,  serious  obser- 
vation. But  we  confess,  after  all,  our  chief  delight 
is  from  the  discovery  he  makes  in  his  works  of  liis 
personal  character — the  exemplar  he  furnishes  in 
himself  of  the  four  qualities  Hippocrates  says  are 
indis|)cnsable  in  every  good  physician  —  /faming, 
ragadty,  humanity,  probity.  This  personality  gives 
a  constant  charm  to  everything  he  writes,  tlie 
warmth  of  his  large,  humane,  practical  nature  ia 
felt  throughout 

Above  all,  wl  meet  with  a  habitual  reference  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  supreme  end  of  every  maaV 
thoughts  and  energies — the  two  main  issues  of  all 
his  endeavours,— the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  o( 
men.     Human  life  was  to  him  a  sacred,  a  divine, 
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u  welt  aa  a  curious  thing,  and  he  seems  to  have 
possessed  through  life,  in  rare  acutencss,  that  sense 
of  the  value  of  what  was  at  stake,  of  the  perilous 
material  he  had  to  work  in,  and  that  gentleness  and 
compassion  for  hiii  suffering  fcltow-roen,  wilhouL 
which  DO  man — be  his  intellect  ever  so  transcen- 
dent, his  learning  ever  so  vast,  his  industry  ever  so^ 
accurate  and  inappcasablc — need  hope  to  be  a  great 
physician,  much  less  a  virtuous  and  honest  man. 
This  characteristic  is  very  striking.  In  the  midst 
of  the  most  minute  details,  ami  the  most  purely 
professional  slatemcnis,  he  bursts  out  into  some 
abrupt  acknowledgment  of  *  The  Supreme  Judge,* 
*  The  true  Archiater  and  Archeus.'  We  may  give 
one  among  many  such  instances.  >Ic  closes  his 
observations  on  The  E^idemU  Cmt^h  and  Plfurtsy 
Paiprte%tnioriy  of  1675,  with  this  sudden  allusion 
to  the  Supreme  Being :  '  Qui  post  sequentur  morbi, 
solus  Rovit,  Qui  novit  omnia.'  And  again,  after 
giving  his  receipt  for  the  ]ireparation  of  his  laudanum 
liquidum,  so  much  of  Spanish  wine,  of  opium,  of 
saffron,  of  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  he  adds,  '  Pro* 
fecto  non  hie  mihi  tempero,  quin  gratulabundus 
animadvrrtam,  Oeum  omniiwtentcni  vayr^v  i^ur^^ 
i^nv  non  aliud  remedium,  quod  vcl  pluribus  malls 
debeUandis  par  nt,  vel  cadeos  efficacius  extirpet, 
humano  generi  in  roUeriarum  solatium  concessisse. 
quam  opiata.' 
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If  we  may  adapt  the  simple  but  sublime  saying 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sydenham,  though  diligent 
beyond  most  other  '  children  *  in  gathering  his 
pebbles  and  shells  on  the  shore  of  the  great  deep» 
and  in  winning  for  mankind  some  things  of  worth 
from  the  vast  and  formless  infinite,  was  not  uncon* 
scious  of  the  mighty  presence  beside  which  be  vss 
at  work  ;  he  was  not  deaf  to  the  strong  music  of 
that  illimitable  sea  He  recognised  in  the  midst  of 
the  known,  a  greater^  an  infinite,  a  divine  unknown; 
behind  evcrj'thing  certain  and  distinct,  he  beheld 
something  shadowy  and  unsearchable,  past  all  find* 
ing  out ;  and  he  did  not,  as  many  men  of  his  class 
have  too  often  done,  and  still  do,  rest  in  the  mere 

-  contemplation  and  recognition  of  the  rl  ^lor.     This 
P    was  to  him  but  the  shadow  of  the  supreme  sub- 
stance, o  6<u?.     How  unlike   to  this  fervour,  this 
reverence  and  godly  fear,  is  the  hard,  cool,  noncha- 
lant style  of  many  of  our  modem  men  of  science, 

■  each  of  whom  is  so  intent  on  his  own  little  pebble, 
so  bent  upon  finding  in  it  something  no  one  else 
ever  found,  so  sclf-involvcd  and  eelf-sufficicnt,  that 

P  his  eyes  and  his  ears  are  alike  shut  to  the  splendours 
and  the   voices  —  the  brooding  darkness,  and   the 

-  'look  that  threatens  the  profane' — of  the  liberal 
^  sea,  from  out  whose  abyss  it  has  been  flung,  and 


'  Which  doth  with  its  etenuJ  motioQ  make 
A  ■Mind  lilce  thoiuler— everiuUocly.* 
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This  habit  of  Sydenham's  mind  is  strikingly  shoun 
in  the  first  sentence  of  his  Preface  to  the  first  edition 
of  his  Medkal  Observations :  '  Qui  medicime  dal 
operam,  haec  seoim  uC  ssepe  perpendat  oportet  : 
Primo,  sc  de  aegronim  vitA  ipsius  cui«e  commissi^ 
rationem  aliquando  Supr£UO  Judici  redditurum. 
Deindc  quicquid  artis  aut  scienti^e  Divine  beneficio 
consecutus  est,  imprimis,  ad  Suuui  NuMfNis  laudem, 
atque  humani  generis  salutem,  esse  dirigendum : 
indignum  autezn  esse,  ut  coelestia  ilia  dona,  vel 
avaritire,  vel  ambitus  officio  inserviaat  Porro,  se 
non  ignobilis  alioijus  aut  contemnendi  animalis 
curam  $uscet>isse;  ut  enim,  homani  generis  pretium 
agnoscas,  Unigenitus  Dei  Filius,  homo  factus  est 
ad«oquc  natiiram  assumptam  sua  digoatione  nobiii- 
t&viL  Deoique,  nee  se  communi  sorte,  exemptum 
esse,  scd  iisdem  legibus  mortalitatis,  iisdem  caslbus 
«t  oerumnis,  obnoxium  atque  expoaitum,  quibus  alii 
quilibet ;  quo  diligentius  et  quidem  tenerion  cum 
aifectn,  ipse  plane  ^ftotom^  segrotandbus  opem 
ferre  conetur.' 

When  it  is  the  free  outcome  of  an  earnest,  sin- 
cere, and  ample  nature,  this  sudden  reference  to 
Divine  things — this  involuntary  OA  aitititdol — in 
the  midst  of  a  purely  technical  exposition,  has  an 
effect,  and  moves  the  hearer  far  beyond  any  mere 
elaborate  and  foreseen  argumentation.  When  a 
youth  is  toM  beforehand  what  you  mean  to  make 
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him  believe,  and,  above  all,  what  you  mean  to 
inftst  that  he  must  feel — you  have  much  of  hiro 
against  you.  You  should  take  him  before  he  b 
aware ;  and,  besides,  if  this  burst  of  emotion  is  the 
expression  of  an  inward  restraint,  carried  to  its  ut- 
most, and  then  forced  into  utterance ;  if  the  speaker 
has  resisted  being  moved,  and  is  moved  in  spite  of 
himself,  tlien  Is  he  surest  to  move  those  upon  whom 
he  is  acting.  The  full  power  of  lightning  is  due  to 
speed  and  concentration — you  Iiave  it  in  the  Teuto- 
nic Biitz^  gone  as  soon  as  come. 

Such  of  our  readers  (a  fast- lessening  band !)  as 
were  pupils  of  that  remarkable  man  and  first-rate 
teacher^  Dr.  John  Barclay, — must  remember  well 
his  niddcn  bursts  of  this  kind,  made  all  the  more 
memorable,  that  he  disliked  foraial  moralizing  upon 
his  favourite  science.  There  was  one  occasion 
when  he  never  faile<l  to  break  out  It  was  when 
concluding  hts  description  of  the  bones  of  the  skulL 
Hb  old  pupils  knew  what  was  coming,  the  new 
ones  were  set  a  wondering;  all  saw  some  sup- 
pressed emotion  working  within  him, — his  language 
was  more  close  and  rapid  ;  that  homely,  sensible, 
honest  face,  was  eager  with  some  unacknowledged 
central  feeling,  and  after  finishing  the  Sdia  Turcica^ 
and  the  clinoid  processes,  he  threw  down  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  and  the  time  being  up,  and  his  hand  on 
the  open  door  of  that  well-known  arena  in  which 
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he  moved,  he  seemed  as  if  leaving;  indeed,  we 
believe  he  intended  then  to  leave,  when  turning 
round  upon  Uic  class,  with  a  race  serious  almost  to 
anger,  and  a  voice  trembling  with  ieeling,  he  said, 
'  Yes,  gentlemen  1  there  is  a  God,  omnipotent, 
omniscient,  and  eternal^  as  he  vanished  under  the 
gallery  into  his  room.  Depend  uixin  it,  Uiis  single 
sentence  made  a  deeper  impression  on  his  hearers 
than  any  more  elaborate  demonstration  aAcr  the 
manner  of  Palcy.  The  ardent  old  man  diJ  not 
linger  among  particulars,  but  passed  at  on(%,  and 
with  a  sort  of  passionate  fervour,  to  the  full  abso- 
lute assertion. 

Two  examples  of  these  brief  lightnings,  which  at 
one  flash  '  unfold  both  earth  and  heaven,'  occur  to  us 
now.  Dr.  Dick,  in  his  System  of  Tha>iogyt  at  the 
close  of  his  lecture  on  the  In^iicnsity  and  Omnipre- 
sence of  the  Deity,  picttu^s  a  man  about  to  commit 
some  great  sin,  as  shutting  himself  in  his  room,  or 
going  into  the  depths  of  an  unfrequented  wood,  so  as 
to  get  absolutely  by  himself,  and  then  turning  and 
looking  and  looking  again  to  make  sure — '/</  him 
turn  and  look  again  /' 

And  John  Foster,  in  that  intense  bit  of  spiritual 
vivisection,  the  Preface  to  Doddridge's  Jiije  and  Prtt- 
gressj  when  minuting  the  process  of  a  stcp-by-stcp 
descent  into  the  deepest  meditative  wickedness  and 
impiety,  the  very  '  superfluity  of  naughtiness,*  repre- 
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sents  the  person  as  speaking  his  last  thought  aloud, 
and  starling  ai  his  own  voice,  and  his  desperate  sin, 
and  then  exclaiming,  •  If  any  one  were  mlhin  hear- 
ing !*  If  any  om  were  withhi  hmring' — as  if  some 
One  had  not  all  the  while  been  within  hearing. 

TTie  following  are  a  few  quotations,  taken  at  random^ 
rrom  Sydenham's  various  treatises  and  letters,  in 
which  wc  raay  see  what  he  hiniself  was  as  a  practi- 
tioner, and  what  were  his  views  as  to  the  only  way  in 
which  Medicine,  as  an  art,  could  be  advanced 

Tn  his  Kpistle  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  prefixed  to  the 
Observcthnes  Afniiea,  his  first  publication,  when  ho 
was  forty-two  years  of  age,  he  gives  Iiis  friend  a  long 
and  entertaining  account  of  his  early  professional  life, 
and  thus  proceeds  :  '  Ha\ing  returned  to  I^ndon,  I 
began  the  practice  of  Medicine,  which  when  I  studied 
curiously  with  most  Intent  eye  [inlfttfc  luirmdum  oaii^) 
and  utmost  diligence,  I  came  to  this  conviction, 
which  to  this  day  increases  in  strength^  that  our  art 
is  not  to  be  better  learned  than  by  its  exercise  and 
use  ;  and  that  it  is  likely  in  every  case  to  prove  true, 
that  those  who  have  directed  their  eyes  and  th«r 
mind,  the  roost  accurately  and  diHgenBy,  to  the 
natural  phenomena  of  diseases,  will  excel  in  eliciting 
and  applying  the  true  indications  of  cure.  With  this 
thread  as  my  guide,  I  first  applied  my  mind  to  a 
closer  observation  of  fevers,  and  after  no  small  amount 
of  irksome  waiting,  and  perplexing  mental  agitations, 
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•rhich  I  had  to  endure  for  several  years,  I  at  last  fell 
upon  a  method  by  which,  as  I  thought,  they  might  be 
cured,  which  method  I  some  time  ago  made  public, 
at  the  urgetit  request  of  toy  friends.' 

He  then  refers  to  the  persecution  and  calumnies 
he  had  been  exposed  to  from  the  profession,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  pestilent  fellow,  and  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  doctrines;  adopting  the  nol)le  saying 
of  Titus  Taciius  in  reply  to  Metellus  :  *  Facile  est 
in  me  dicere,  cum  non  sim  responsurus ;  tu  didicisti 
maledicere  j  ego,  conscienlil  teste,  didici  maledicta 
contcmnerc  Si  tu  linguae  tttx  dominus  cs,  ct  quic- 
quid  lubct  efFiitias ;  ego  aurium  mcanjm  sum  dominus, 
ut  quicquid  obvencrit  audiant  inolTensae.'^ — It  is  easy 
to  speak  against  mc  when  I  make  no  reply ;  you  have 
learned  to  speak  evil ;  I,  my  conscience  bearing  me 
witness,  have  learned  to  despise  evil  speaking.  You 
are  master  of  your  tongue,  and  can  make  it  utter 
what  you  list ;  I  ara  master  of  my  cars,  and  can  make 
them  hear  n-ithout  being  offended. 

And,  after  making  the  reference  we  have  already 

*  Sydenham  lierc  qumes  fjum  metnory,  as  Bacon,  and  many 
other  not  d  that  time,  whose  raindi  were  foil  of  the  ciasska, 
oftoB  did,  isd  oone  of  the  coiamcnutors  have  discovcrrd  the 
exact  passa^.  The  remrtrk  is  in  Bcyetlinck,  Magn.  T%tatr, 
Fit.  ffuman.,  lorn.  vi.  pageCo,  H.  (Ltig(L  1666,  folio),  referred 
to  by  Or.  Greenhili.  It  is  as  follows  :  '  Tadtiu  Loctci  Met^o 
d  in  Senatu  maloiiiccnti  rcspondit,  *'  Facile  est  In  me  dkcre. 
quia  noil  lOtpoasuros  suin,  potCQlia  ergo  taa,  non  mea  patieatia 
crt  ajonuonda."  '     Seneca  is  referred  to  by  Beyerhnck. 
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mcntioneU,  to  his  melliod  having  had  the  sanction 
and  assistance  of  Locke,  he  thus  concludes  in  rc^d 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  his  newly  discovered  way, 
— 'As  ctmcerns  (he  fatuie.  1  cast  the  die,  not  orer- 
carcful  how  it  may  full,  for,  since  I  am  now  no  lonjjcr 
young,  and  have,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  a 
svUTicJeDt  provision  for  the  remainder  of  my  journey 
(AiA/tfM  miki  at  fia/id,  quantum  ratat  via\  I  will  do 
my  best  to  attain,  without  trouble  to  myself  or  others, 
ihat  measure  of  happiness  so  beautifully  depiaed  by 
Folitian  :— 

"  Fdis  flic  BMMi,  diTMoac  mduUmuu  ipn^ 
QvoMBoa  Bwacbd  reqiltttow  g^ona  faoo 
SoDkicat,  aon  Amoh  nuls  pdida  fciM. 
Sad  tadt*M  timit  irr  dim^  a  femftn  €idbt 
Ex^immtmm  twumfwitU  lOtmtiA  9*^'" 

We  shall  now  give  more  fully  his  peculiar  views, 
and  in  order  to  render  him  due  honour  for  originat- 
ing and  acting  upon  them,  we  must  remember  in  the 
midst  of  what  a  mass  of  errors  aiKl  prejudices,  of 
theories  acttrely  mischievous,  he  was  placed,  at  a 
time  when  the  mama  of  hypothesis  was  at  its  height, 
and  wbea  ibe  pTaftiral  put  of  his  ait  was  o%-cmm 
and  ttnUiSed  by  rile  and  ally  rK)smuns.  We  must 
have  all  this  in  ctjt  mind,  or  we  shall  &it  in  esdmat- 
ag  the  anHMnt  of  independent  thou^  of  conra^ 
and  npt^^btaesti  aad  of  all  thai  deserres  to  be  called 
nugaanimity  aad  virtue,  which  was  involved  in  his 
thinking  aad  wiiting  and  acting  as  be  did. 
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'The  iiuprovement  of  physic,  in  my  opinion,  de- 
pends, \st.  Upon  coUecdng  as  genuine  and  natural  a 
description  or  history  of  diseases  as  can  be  procured ; 
and,  2(/,  Upon  laying  down  a  fixed  and  complete 
mcthoil  of  cure.  Witli  regard  to  the  history'  of  diseases, 
whoe\*er  considers  the  undertaking  deliberately  will 
perceive  that  a  few  such  particulars  must  be  attended 
to  :  \st.  All  diseases  should  be  described  as  objects 
of  natural  history,  ivith  the  same  exactness  as  is  done 
by  botanists,  for  there  are  many  diseases  that  come 
under  the  same  genus  and  bear  the  same  name,  that, 
l>eing  specifically  different,  require  a  different  treat- 
ment. The  word  earJitus  or  tliistle,  is  applied  to 
several  herbs,  and  yet  a  botanist  would  be  inaccurate 
and  imperfect  who  would  content  himself  with  a 
generic  description.  Furthermore,  when  this  distri- 
bution of  distempers  ViXo  ^cra  has  been  attempted, 
it  has  been  to  fit  into  some  hypothesis,  and  hence 
this  distribution  Is  made  to  suit  the  bent  of  liie  author 
nuber  than  the  real  nature  of  the  disorder.  How 
much  this  has  obstructed  the  improvement  of  phj'sic 
any  man  may  icnow.  In  writing,  therefore,  such  a 
natural  history  of  diseases,  every  merely  philosophical 
hypothesis  should  be  set  aside,  and  tlic  manifest  and 
natural  phenomena^  however  minute,  should  be  noted 
with  the  utmost  exactness.  The  usefulness  of  this 
procedure  rannot  be  easily  overrated,  as  compared 
with  the  subtle  inauiries  and  trifling  notions  of  modem 
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writers ;  for  can  there  be  a  shorter,  or  indeed  any 
otlicr  way,  of  coming  at  the  morbific  causes,  or  of 
discovering  the  ointive  indications,  than  by  a  certain 
percqjtion  of  llie  peculiar  syini^toms  1  fiy  these  steps 
and  helps  it  was  that  the  father  of  ph}'S)c,  the  great 
Hippocrates,  came  to  excel ;  his  theory  [Otmpia)  heutg 
no  more  than  tut  exad  description  or  vuw  of  Nahirt, 
He  found  that  Nature  alone  often  terrainalesdiseasefl, 
and  works  a  cure  with  a  few  simple  medicines,  and ' 
often  enough  with  no  medicines  at  all  If  only  one 
person  in  every  age  had  accurately  described,  and 
consistently  cun:d,  but  a  single  disease,  and  made 
ktio\m  his  secret,  physic  would  not  be  where  it  now 
ii ;  but  we  have  long  since  forsook  the  ancient  method 
oi  cwrc,  fmituitii  upon  the  kno^oleiige  of  amjutut  ^uses^ 
insomuch  that  the  art,  as  at  this  day  practised,  is 
rather  the  art  of  talking  about  diseases  than  of  curing 
them.  I  make  this  digression  in  oider  to  assert,  that 
the  discovering  and  assigning  of  rcraoic  causes,  wliich 
now-a-days  so  much  engrosses  the  minds  and  feeds 
the  vanity  of  curious  inquirers,  is  an  impossible  at- 
tempt, and  that  only  immediate  and  conjunct  causes 
foil  within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge.'  Or  as  he 
elsewhere  pithily  states  it : — '  Cognitio  nostra,  in 
rerum  conicc,  omnis  fenne  vcrsatur,  ac  ad  ri  on  give 
quod  res  hoc  roodo  se  habeat,  fere  tantum  assuigit  \ 
r&  dtoTt,  sive  rerum  causas,  oullatenus  atlingiL' 
His  &iend  Locke  could  not  have  stated  the  cue 
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more  clearly  or  sensibly.  It  ls  this  doctrine  of  *  con- 
|tmct  causes,"  thb  necessity  for  watching  the  action 
of  compound  and  often  oppasing  forces,  and  the 
having  to  do  all  this  not  in  a  machine,  of  which  if 
you  have  seen  one,  you  have  seen  all,  but  where  each 
organism  has  often  much  that  \a  different  from,  as 
well  as  common  with  all  others.  Here  you  must 
mend  yoat  watch  while  it  is  going,  you  must  shoot 
your  game  on  the  wing.  It  is  this  which  takes  medi- 
cine out  of  the  category  of  exact  sciences,  and  puts 
it  into  that  wliich  includes  politics,  ethiot,  navigution, 
and  practical  engineering,  in  all  of  which,  though 
llicre  are  principles,  and  those  principles  quite  within 
Utit  scope  of  human  reason,  yet  the  application  of 
.  these  principles  must,  in  the  main,  be  left  to  cadi 
'  man's  skill,  presence  of  mind,  and  judgment,  as  to 
the  case  in  hand. 

It  is  in  medicine  as  in  the  piloting  of  a  ship — rules 
may  be  laid  down,  principles  expounded,  charts  ex- 
hibited J  but  when  a  man  has  made  himself  master 
of  all  these,  he  will  often  find  his  ship  among  breakers 
And  (luicksands,  and  must  at  last  have  recourse  to 
his  own  craft  and  courage.  Gaubius,  in  his  admirable 
chapter,  Di  diidpthth  Medki^  thus  siieaks  of  the 
rtasimabU  certainty  of  medicine  as  distinguished  from 
the  absolute  certainty  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  at 
the  same  time  gi\'es  a  very  just  idea  of  the  infinite 
(as  far  as  concerns  our  limited  powers  of  sense  and 
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judgment)  mulliplicityof  the  plienomcna  ofdlsease  : — 
'  Nee  vcro  suflicit  tnedicum  (ommunta  incxlo  intueri ; 
oportct  et  cuivU  /wmini propria,  quae  quidera  (li\'ersiia3 
Urn  immeiua  occurrit  ut  nullfi,  obsen'ationiira  \\  cx- 
hauriri  possit.  SoIS.  deniquc  contcmplationc  non 
licet  acquiesccrc,  inque  obscuris  rebus  suspciidcrc 
j  iidicium,  donee  lux  affulgeat  Actionem  cvi^if  offidtim. 
Captanita  /tine  agetuH  occasio^  qux  sfffe  pra4ffs,  per 
Amjec/uram  cogit  dcterminare,  quod  per  snentiam  sat 
cito  nequit  Audiant  hfcc  obtreclatoreji,  et  cum 
dtdiccrint  setcfUias  puras^  ab  lis  quas  applisaias  vocant, 
eontemplativas  &  pnuticts^  (Hslingucre,  videant  quo 
jure  mediciuam  prse  aliis,  ut  omnis  cerii  expcrtcin, 
infajiienl.' 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  put  more  important  truth 
into  clearer  expression.  Conjecture,  in  its  good 
sense,  as  meaning  tiie  throwing  together  of  a  number 
of  the  elements  of  judgment,  and  taking  what  upon 
the  whole  is  the  most  likely,  and  acting  accordingly, 
has,  and  will  ever  have,  a  main  part  to  play  in  any 
art  that  concerns  human  nature,  in  its  cntircness  and 
in  adion.  When  in  obscure  and  dangerous  places, 
we  must  not  contemplate,  we  must  act>  it  may  be  on 
ehe  instant  This  is  what  makes  medidne  so  much 
more  of  an  art  than  a  science,  and  dependent  so 
much  more  upon  the  agent  than  upon  his  instruc- 
tions ;  and  this  it  is  that  makes  us  so  earnest  in  our 
cautions  against  the  supposidon  that  any  amount  of 
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flriailific  tnilh,  ihe  most  accurate  and  extensive,  can 
in  medicine  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  recipient 
of  all  this  knowledge  having,  as  Richard  Baxter  says, 
by  nature  '  a  special  sagacity, — a  naturally  searching 
and  conjecturing  turn  of  mind.'  Moreover,  this 
GicuUy  must  be  disciplined  and  exercised  in  its 
proper  function,  by  being  not  a  hearer  only,  but  also 
a  doer,  an  apprentice  as  well  as  a  student,  and  by 
being  put  under  the  tutorage  of  a  master  who  exer- 
cises as  well  as  expounds  his  calling. 

This  native  gift  and  its  appropriate  object  have 
been  so  justly,  so  beautifully  described  by  Hartley 
Coleridge  in  his  Life  cf  Fotker^t^  that  we  cannot 
rcfniio  from  dosing  our  remarks  on  this  subject  by 
quoting  his  words.  Do  our  readers  know  his  Bh- 
grafhia  BoreaJis  t  If  they  do,  tliey  will  agree  with 
us  in  placing  it  among  the  pleasante^it  books  in  our 
language,  just  such  a  one  as  Plutarch,  had  he  been 
an  Englishman,  would  have  written : — '  There  are 
certain  inward  gifts,  more  akin  to  genius  than  to 
talent,  which  make  the  physician  prosper,  and  de- 
serve to  prosper ;  for  medicine  is  not  like  practical 
geometry,  or  the  doctrine  of  projectiles,  an  applica- 
tion of  an  abstract,  demonstrable  science,  in  which 
a  certain  result  may  be  infallibly  drawn  from  certain 
data,  or  in  which  the  disturbing  forces  may  be  cal- 
culated with  scientific  exactness.  It  is  a  fgrttafhv 
ffrti  to  succeed   in  which  demands  a  quickness  of 
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eye,  thought,  tact,  invention,  which  are  not  to  be 
teamed  by  study,  nor,  unless  by  connatural  aptitude, 
to  be  acquired  by  experience;  and  it  is  the  posset- 
uon  of  this  sense^  exercised  by  a  patient  obserration, 
and  fortified  by  ft  just  reliance  on  the  vis  medkatrix, 
the  self-adjusting  tendency  of  nature,  that  constitutes 
the  true  physician  or  healer,  as  imagination  consti- 
tutes the  poet,  and  brings  it  to  pass,  that  sometimes 
an  old  apothecary,  not  far  removed  from  an  old 
woman,  and  whose  ordinary  conversation  savours,  it 
may  be,  largely  of  twaddle,  who  can  seldom  give  a 
mttonal  account  of  a  case  or  its  treatment,  acquires, 
and  justly,  a  rej'Utalion  for  infallibility,  while  men  of 
talent  and  erudition  are  admired  and  neglected  \  the 
truth  beings  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  mysteriovs 
w  wluUtver  is  pradiiaV 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  He  wus  the  first  to 
point  out  what  be  called  the  varying  'constitutions' 
of  diflfcrent  years  in  relation  to  their  respective 
flfudexnics,  and  the  importance  of  watching  the  type 
of  each  new  epidemic  before  settling  the  means  of 
cure.  In  none  of  his  works  is  his  philosophic  spirit, 
and  the  subtlety  and  clearness  of  his  understanding, 
shown  more  signally  than  in  his  successive  histories 
of  the  epidemics  of  his  time.  Nothing  equal  to  them 
has  ever  apiwared  since  ;  and  the  full  importance  o! 
the  principles  he  was  the  first  to  lay  down,  is  only 
liow  beginning  to  be  acknowledged.     His  confession 
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AS  to  liis  entirely  failing  to  discover  wlial  made  one 
epidemic  so  to  differ  from  another,  has  been  amply 
confirmed  by  all  succeeding  observers.  He  says, — 
'I  have  carefully  examined  the  different  constitutions 
of  diSTercnt  years  as  to  the  manifest  qualities  of  the 
air,  yet  1  must  own  I  have  hitherto  made  no  progress, 
having  found  that  years,  perfectly  agreeing  as  to  their 
temperature  and  other  sensible  properties,  have  pro- 
ducer) very  different  tribes  of  diseases,  and  vke  versa, 
Tlie  matter  seems  to  stand  thus :  there  arc  certain 
constitutions  of  years  that  owe  their  origin  neither  to 
heat,  cold,  dryness,  nor  moisture,  but  upon  a  certain 
teerei  ami  mexpiicabte  altcratum  in  the  bowds  of  tht 
earthy  whence  the  air  becomes  impregnated  with 
such  kinds  oiejiufia  as  subject  the  human  body  to 
distempers  of  a  certain  specific  type.' 

As  to  the  early  treatment  of  a  new  epidemic,  he 
says, — '  My  chief  care,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
darkness  and  ignorance,  is  to  wait  a  little,  and  pro- 
ceed very  slowly,  especially  in  the  use  of  powerful 
remedies,  in  the  meantime  observing  iLs  nature  and 
procedure,  and  by  what  means  the  patient  "was  re- 
lieved or  injured  i  and  he  concludes  by  regretting 
the  imperfection  of  his  observations,  and  hoping  that 
they  will  assist  in  beginning  a  work  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, will  greatly  tend  to  the  advantage  of  mankind. 
Had  his  successors  followed  in  his  track  with  equal 
ngacity  and  circumspection,  our  knowledge  of  these 
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destructive  and  mysterious  incursions  of  JisesAc, 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  greatly  larger  and 
more  practical  than  it  is  now. 

Sydenham  is  well  known  to  have  effected  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  sraall-pox,  and  to 
ha%x  introduced  a  method  of  treatment  ujion  wliich 
no  material  improvement  has  since  been  made.  We 
owe  the  cool  regimen  to  him.  Speaking  of  the  pro- 
priety of  alicnding  to  the  wishes  of  the  sufferer,  he 
sa>^,  nith  etjual  liunianity  and  good  sense, — *  A  per- 
son in  a  burning  fever  desires  to  drink  freely  of  some 
small  liquor ;  but  the  rules  of  art,  built  upon  some 
hypothesis,  having  a  different  design  in  Mew,  thwart 
the  deiiire,  and  instead  thereof^  order  n  cordial.  In 
the  meantime  tlie  patient,  not  bemg  suffered  to  drink 
what  he  wishes,  nauseates  all  kinds  of  food,  but  art 
commands  him  to  eat.  Another,  aOer  a  long  illnesa, 
begs  hard,  it  may  be,  for  something  odd,  or  ques- 
tionable ;  here,  again,  impertinent  art  thwarts  him 
and  threatens  him  with  death.  How  much  more 
excellent  the  ai>horism  of  Hippocrates — "  Such  food 
as  is  most  grateful,  though  not  so  wholesome,  is  to 
be  preferred  to  that  which  is  better,  but  distasteful," 
Nur  will  this  appear  strange,  if  it  be  considered  that 
the  all-wise  Creator  has  formed  the  whole  with  such 
ex<|uisite  order,  tJial,  as  all  the  evils  of  nature  emi- 
nenily  conspire  to  complete  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
work,  so  evfrry  being  is  endowed  with  a  Divine  dirts- 
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ii/m  or  instirtd,  which  is  inicnt'ovcn  wiih  its  piojicr 
essence,  and  hence  the  safety  of  mankind  was  pro- 
vided for,  who,  notwi Upstanding  all  our  doctoring, 
had  been  otherwise  in  a  sad  enough  plighL'  Again 
— '  He  would  be  no  honest  and  successful  pilot  who 
were  to  apply  himself  with  less  industrj*  lo  avoid 
rocks  and  sands,  and  bring  his  vessel  safely  home, 
than  to  search  into  the  causes  of  the  ebbing  and  the 
flowing  of  the  sea,  which,  though  yery  well  for  a 
philosopher,  is  foreign  to  him  whose  business  it  is  lo 
secure  the  ship.  So  neither  will  a  physician,  whose 
province  it  is  to  cure  diseases,  be  able  to  do  so, 
Utoug1\  he  be  a  person  of  great  genius,  who  bestows 
less  time  on  the  hidden  and  intricate  method  of 
nature,  and  adapting  his  means  thereto,  tlun  on 
curious  and  subtle  speculations.' 

The  following  is  frank  enough  : — '  Indeed,  if  I 
*nay  speak  ray  mind  freely,  I  have  been  long  of 
opinion  that  I  act  tlie  part  of  an  honest  man  and  a. 

Mood  physician  as  often  as  I  refrain  entirely  from 
medicines,  when,  upon  visiting  the  patient,  I  find  him 
no  worse  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday ;  whereas,  if  I 
attempt  to  cure  the  patient  by  a  method  of  wliich 
I  am  uncertain,  /tf  tvi/i  be  atdangertd  both  by  the 
experimejfi  I  am  going  to  make  on  him  and  by  the 
disease  iiseif;  nor  wiU  he  so  easily  escape  two  dangers 
as  fine. 
*  Tb<il  prartice,  and  thai  alone,  will  bring  relict 
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to  ihe  sufTcrcr,  which  elicits  the  curative  inHications 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  diseases  themselves,  and 
confirms  thcin  by  experience,  by  which  means  the 
great  Hippocrates  made  himself  immortnl.  And  had 
the  art  of  medicine  been  delivered  by  any  one  in 
lliis  wi5c.  though  ihc  cure  of  a  disease  or  two  might 
come  to  be  known  to  the  common  iieople,  yet  the 
art  in  its  full  extent  would  then  have  retjuired  men 
more  prudent  and  slcilful  than  it  docs  nmv,  nor  would 
It  lose  any  of  its  credit ;  for  as  there  is  in  the  opera- 
tions of  Nature  (on  the  observations  of  which  a  true 
medical  praxis  is  founded)  more  of  nicely  and  , 
subtlety  than  can  be  found  in  any  art  supported  on 
Ihe  most  specious  hypotheses^  so  the  science  of 
Me<licine  which  Nature  teaches  wiil  exceed  an  ordi- 
nary cnpacily  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  that 
which  mere  philosophy  teaches.* 

'ITiere  is  much  profound  truth  in  this.  Observa- 
tion, in  its  strict  sense,  is  not  every  man's  gift,  and 
but  few  men's  actual  habit  of  mind.  Newton  used 
to  say,  that  if  in  any  one  way  he  differed  from  other 
men.  it  was  in  his  jjower  of  continued  attention — ol 
faithful,  unbroken  obser\'ation  \  his  ladder  had  all 
its  steps  entire,  and  he  went  up  with  a  comjKwwd, 
onlerly  fooL  It  requires  more  strength  and  fineness 
of  mind,  more  of  what  deserves  to  be  called  genius, 
to  make  a  series  of  genuine  observations  in  Medicine, 
or  any  other  art,  than  to  spin  any  amount  of  nice 
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hypollieaes,  or  build  any  number  of  '  ca$ieUa  in  a^re^ 
as  Sydenham  calls  them.  The  observer's  object — 
and  it  is  no  mean  one — is 

*  To  know  wMai'i  wAa/^  and  that's  u  higli 
As  Mctaphy^c  vril  caq  Hy.' 

Sydenham  adds,  '  Nor  will  the  publication  of  such 
observations  diminish  but  rather  increase  the  reputation 
ff/our  art,  ivhich^  beiftg  rendered  more  diffiiult^  as  wdl 
as  more  useful^  otdy  mm  of  sagacity  and  keen  sound 
iudgmmt  ivmiid  be  admitted  as  physicians.'  How  true 
to  the  sayings  of  his  great  master  in  his  Ncvum 
Organum^  *  Nature  is  only  subdued  by  submission. 
•  The  subtilty  of  nature  is  far  beyond  that  of  sense, 
or  of  the  understanding,  and  the  specious  meditations 
and  theories  of  mankind  are  but  a  kind  oi  insanity, 
only  there  is  no  one  to  stand  by  and  observe  it  I* 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  Sydenham's 
Treatise  0/  the  Dropsy,  in  which,  after  quoting  this 
curious  passage  from  Hippocrates,  *  Certain  jihy- 
sicians  and  philosophers  say  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  man  to  understand  medicine  without  knowing 
the  internal  structure  of  man ;  for  my  part,  I  think 
that  what  they  have  written  or  said  of  nature  pertains 
less  to  the  medical  than  the  pictorial  art,*  he  asserts 
not  only  his  own  strong  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  minute  anatomy  to  the  prac- 
titioner, but  also  his  opinion  that  what  Hippocrates 
meant,  was  to  caution  against  depending  toa  muek 
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■ortj  and  expecting  too  much  bdp  from  anatoraica 
researches,  to  the  superseding  of  the  scrupulous 
observation  of  living  phenomena,  of  successive  ac- 
tions.^ *  For  in  all  diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  it 
must  be  oxmed  there  is  an  inscrutable  r\  Otior,  a 
«|)eci[ic  property  which  eludes  the  keenest  anatomy.* 
He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  as  Hippocrates  cen- 
sured the  abuse  of  anatomy,  so  in  his  own  day,  there 
were  many  who,  in  like  manner,  raised  hoi>es  for 
Physic  from  discoveries  in  Chemistry,  which,  in  the 

^  As  fjtv  as  the  cure  of  (li«cas<;i  U  concerncil.  Medicine  liai 
more  to  do  with  Kumnn  Dyttamnt  Ihan  S!«ti€i,  for  whatever  be 
thr  oncncc  of  life — and  u  y«t  this  rl  9m»,  this  nadmm  ^mJ 
tihinuHt^  has  defied  sU  scnitUty— it  is  made  knun-n  to  us  chiefly 
Ity  c«rtAi'n  activities  or  diftti^es.  It  is  the  te&dciicy  at  the  pre* 
Bcnt  time  of  medical  research  h  reverte  Ihit  ^rJtr»  Morbid 
anatomy,  microscojiicil  invcsltgntiuns,  thougli  not  confiDcd  to 
fciates  or  condiiiuns  of  pnrtK,  muu  reganl  ihem  fully  more  than 
actions  and  function!.  11iii  is  prolMliIy  what  Stall)  mcaiu 
when  he  sayi,  *  UH  Pkysicus  liesiMit,  AfaiicHt  iticifif ;'  aiid  in 
(he  following  piis&.igc  of  hU  rough  Tudesquc  LAtln,  he  plainly 
alludes  to  the  tendency,  in  his  ilay,  to  dtve<I  loo  much  upon  the 
inatcriaU  of  the  human  body,  without  comidenng  Its  actions 
'Mtvnvni,''  The  pAusge  is  full  of  the  subttliy  aud  fire  and 
depth  of  thM  wonderful  man.  '  Undique  hinc  matirut  tuXvvu 
titur  animus,  et  qux  crusuus  in  sensnm  impiit^nt  conformAtio, 
cl  matua  proporlio  corpurca  considemtur ;  Ktofuum  ordo,  vis, 
rt  absolnta  Qia;;i4  in  malcri.im  enrrgia,  tcmp-tra  cjua,  gradus, 
vices,  moxime  autem  onmium,  fittet  obiter  in  ojiiniuin  admil- 
luntur.'  The  htim-in  machine  has  been  compared  to  a  watch, 
aitU  some  hope  tlinl  in  due  time  doctors  uill  be  oa  good  at  (heir 
craft  a*  watdimaken  are  at  theirs  ;  but  watchmakere  are  not 
called  00  to  nieitd  their  uork  inhttt  it  is  going ;  this  makes  all 
the  dtfTesence. 
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nalure  of  things,  urerr  could  be  realized,  and  wliich 
only  served  to  distract  front  ilie  Inie  Hippocratic 
methwl  of  induction ;  •  for  the  chief  deficiency  of 
inediciue  is  not  a  want  of  efficacious  med  icine.  Who- 
ever considers  the  matter  ilioroughly,  wit!  find  that  the 
principal  defect  on  llie  part  of  physic  proceeds,  not 
fivm  a  scarciiy  0/  mfniUhus  to  anrnftr  pariioUar  inten- 
tufffs^  but  /rem  the  want  0/  knowing  t/u  intentions  to  be 
ansu'ereH^  for  an  apothecary's  apprentice  caii  leU  me 
what  medicine  will  pin-ge,  vomit,  or  sweat,  or  cool ; 
but  a  man  must  be  conversant  with  practice  who  is 
able  to  tell  me  wlien  is  the  propcrest  lime  for  ad- 
ministering any  of  them.' 

He  is  constanlly  inculcating  the  necessity  of  getting 
our  diagnostic  knowledge  at  first-hand,  ridiculing 
those  descriptions  of  disease  which  the  manufacturers 
of '  Bodies  of  medicine,' '  Hand-hooks,'  and  such  like, 
make  up  in  their  studies,  and  which  are  oftener  compo- 
sitions than  portraits,  or  at  the  best  bad  copies,  and 
which  tlie  young  student  ^«I1  find  it  hard  enough  to 
identify  in  real  life.  There  is  too  much  of  this  we 
fear  still  ;  and  Montaigne,  who  rejoices  in  having  a 
sly  hit  at  his  cronies  the  doctors,  might  still  say  with 
some  reason,  '  Like  him  who  paints  the  sea,  rocks, 
and  heavens,  and  draws  the  model  of  a  ship  as  he 
sits  safe  at  his  table ;  but  send  him  to  sea,  and  he 
knows  not  how  or  where  to  steer ;  so  doctors  often- 
times make  such  a  description  of  our  maladies  as  a 
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town<rier  does  of  a  lost  dog  or  donkey,  of  such  ft 
colour  and  lieighl,  such  cars,  etc.;  but  brins  the  very 
animai  Wfstn  htm,  ami  he  knotvs  it  not  for  ail  that' 

Everywliere  our  author  acknowletlges  the  tw  medi- 
cairix  nntune,  by  whicli  alone  so  ni»ny  diseases  are 
cured,  a,nil  without  or  against  which  none,  and  by 
directing  and  helping  which  medicine  best  fulfils  its 
end,  '  For  I  do  not  iliink  it  below  me  or  iny  art  to 
acknowledge,  with  respect  to  the  cure  of  fevera  and 
other  distempers,  tliat  when  no  maiiifest  indicatioD 
pointed  out  to  me  what  should  be  done,  I  have  con- 
sulted my  patient's  safety  and  my  own  reputation, 
most  efTcctually,  by  doin^  ndhing  at  alt^  But  it  is 
much  to  l>e  lamented  that  abundance  of  patients  are 
so  Ignorant  as  not  to  know,  thnt  it  is  sometimes  as 
much  the  part  of  a  skilful  pliysician  to  do  nothing, 
as  at  others  to  apply  the  most  energetic  remedies, 
whence  they  not  only  deprive  themselves  of  fair  and 
honourable  treatment,  but  impute  it  to' ignorance 
or  negligence.' 

We  conclude  these  extracts  wiili  a  picturesq\ic  de- 
scription. It  is  a  case  of '  die  hysterics'  in  a  man  : — 
*  [  was  called  not  long  since  to  an  ingenious  gentle- 
man who  had  recovered  from  a  fever,  but  a  few  days 
before  he  had  employed  another  physician,  who 
blooded  and  purged  him  soundly,  and  forbade  him 
the  use  of  ilcsh.  When  I  came  I  found  bun  up,  and 
heard  him  talking  sensibly.  I  asked  why  I  was  sent 
*  S«  Note  C 
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for,  to  which  one  of  his  friends  replied  with  a  wink. 
Wait  and  you'U  see.  Accordingly,  ^tling  down  and 
entering  into  discourse  with  the  policnl,  I  {Hrreeiveil 
his  under  lij)  was  thrust  outwards,  an<l  in  frequent 
motion,  as  ha]>pens  to  peevi&h  children,  who  pout 
before  they  cry,  which  was  :iuccccded  by  the  niost 
violent  fit  of  crying,  with  deep  convulsive  sobs.  1 
conceived  Una  was  occasioned  partly  by  his  long 
illness,  partly  by  the  previous  evacuations*  and  partly 
by  emptiness ;  /  thertjore  ordered  him  a  roasi  chickai^ 
and  a  pint  of  Canary.'     ftii.x  Uh! 

His  shrewdness  and  humour  are  shoftH  in  the 
story  Dr.  Paris  tells  in  his  Pharma£Q!(^a, 

•  Tills  great  physician,  Sydenham,  having  long 
attended  a  gentleman  of  fortune  with  llitle  or  no 
advantage,  frankly  avowed  his  inability  to  rcndei 
him  any  further  ser^'icc,  adding  at  the  soiue  time, 
that  tliere  was  a  physician  of  the  name  of  Robert- 
son, at  Inverness,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
the  performance  of  many  remarkable  cures  of  the 
same  complaint  as  tliat  under  which  his  patient 
laboured,  and  expressing  a  conviction  that,  if  he 
applied  to  him,  he  would  come  back  oired.  This 
was  loo  encouraging  a  proposal  to  be  rejected  ;  tlie 
gentleman  received  from  Sydenham  a  statement  of 
his  case,  witli  tiie  necessary  letter  of  introduction, 
«nd  proceeded  wiihout  delay  to  the  place  in  ques- 
tion.     On    arriving   at    Inverness,    and    anxiously 
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inquiring  for  the  residence  of  Dr.  Robertson,  he 
found  to  his  utter  dismay  and  disappointment  that 
there  was  no  physician  of  that  nanie^  nor  ever  had 
been  in  the  memory  of  any  person  there.  The 
gentleman  returned,  vowing  eternal  hostility  to  the 
peace  of  Sydenham,  and  on  his  arrival  at  home:, 
instantly  expressed  hia  ]n<lignation  al  having  been 
sent  on  a  journey  of  so  many  hundred  nilcs  for  no 
|)urposc.  "  Well,"  replies  Sydenham,  "  are  you 
better  in  health!"  "Yes,  lam  now  quite  wdl;  but 
no  thanks  to  you."  "  No,"  says  Sydenham,  "  but 
you  may  thank  Dr.  Robertson  for  curing  you.  I 
wished  to  send  you  a  journey  with  some  object  of 
interest  in  view ;  I  knew  it  would  be  of  service  to 
you ;  in  going,  you  had  Dr.  Robertson  and  his 
wonderful  cures  in  contemplation;  and  in  rctum- 
■Tig*  you  were  equally  engaged  in  thinking  of  scold- 
ing nic."* 

In  making  these  selections  we  have  done  our 
author  great  injusric?,  partly  from  hanng  to  give 
them  either  in  Swan's  translation  or  our  own,  and 
thereby  losing  much  of  the  dignity  and  nerve — the 
flavour,  or  what  artists  would  call  the  crispness  of 
the  original ;  partly  also  from  our  being  obliged  to 
exclude  strictly  professional  discussions,  in  which,  as 
might  be  expected,  his  chief  value  and  strength  lie. 

We  know  nothing  in  medical  literature  more 
finished  than  his  letter  to   Dr.  Cole  on  the  hysteri- 
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cal  passion,  and  his  monograph  of  the  gout.  Well 
might  Edward  Hanncs,  the  friend  of  Addison,  in  Itis 
verses  on  Sydenham,  thus  sing  : — 

*  Sic  tc  Maentem  non  faciunt  libri 
Kl  ilu^ma  palclinim  ;  scd  $apirntia 
Enata  rebus,  mcnsque  facti 
Expcriena,  aniniuMiue  fduc' 

It  vrould  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the  perma- 
nent impression  for  good,  which  the  wrirings,  the 
I'haracter,  and  the  practice  of  Sydenhaiu  Iiave  made 
OQ  the  an  of  healing  in  England,  snd  on  the  Conti- 
nent generally.  In  tlic  H-rilings  of  Boerhaave,  Stalil, 
Gattbius,  Pinel,  Bordeu,  Haller,  and  many  others,  he 
is  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  rationni  medicine;  as 
the  first  man  «'ho  applied  to  his  profession  the  Ba- 
conian principles  of  intcri>rcling  and  serving  nature, 
and  who  never  forgot  the  master's  rule,  *  Non  fin- 
gendum  atil  excogitandum,  sed  inveniendum,  quid 
natura  aut  faciat  aut  fcraL'  He  was  what  Plato 
would  have  called  an  '  arfsman^'  as  distinguished 
from  a  doctor  of  abstract  science.  But  he  was  by 
no  means  deficient  in  either  the  capacity  or  the 
relish  for  speculative  truth.  Like  all  men  of  a  large 
practical  nature,  he  could  not  have  Iwen  what  he 
was,  or  done  what  he  did,  without  possessing  and 
often  exercising  the  true  philosophizing  faculty.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  same  quality  of  mind  in  lhi.s  rc- 
fpect  with  Walt,   Franklin,   and   John    Hunter,   ir. 


cine,  is  one  we  have  already  b&iated  upon, 
importance  of  which  wc  consider  very  grea: 
present  condition  of  this  department  of  kn 
and  practice.     We  are  now-a-days  in  dange 
glccting  our  art  in   mastering  our  science, 
medicine  in  its  uUiniale  resort  must  always  1 
of  an  art  than  of  a  science.     It  being  the  o\ 
the  itudent  of  physic  to  Icam  or  know  somJ 
or  things,  in  order  to  be  able  safely,  eflfecltuJ 
at  once,  to  cfa  some  otltcr  tiling ;  and  inasmi 
human  nature  cannot  contain  more  than  it* 
man  may  not  only  have  in  his  head  much  SQ 
truth  which  is  useless,  but  it  may  shut  oo 
hinder  and  render  altogether  ineflectual,  the 
practical,  workmanlike  faculties,  for  whose  s 
knowledge  was  primarily  goL     It  is  the  remai 
profound  thinker,  that  *  a//  pn]fessi&iai  mm 
umler  a  great  disaJjxinta^  in  not  bang  altowt 
ignarant  of  what  is  useJtss  ;  every  one  fandei  ti 
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ts  if  of  too  micioscopic  a  nature ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  by  a  wise  and  benevolent,  though  by  no  means 
an  obvious  arrangement  of  a  Creative  Providence^ 
that  a  certain  dcip^ee  of  obiivian  beatmes  a  most  useful 
instrument  m  the  advaumnent  of  humatt  knowlaige, 
enabliiig  us  readily  to  look  back  on  the  prominent 
features  only  of  various  objects  and  occurrtnces,  and 
to  class  thena,  and  reason  upon  them,  by  t)ic  help  of 
this  involuntary  kind  of  abstraction  and  generaliza- 
tion, with  incomparably  greater  facility  than  we  could 
do  if  we  retained  the  whole  detail  of  what  had  been 
once  but  slightly  impressed  on  our  minds.  Il  is  thus, 
for  example,  in  physic,  that  the  experienced  practi- 
tioner learns  at  length  to  despise  the  relation  of  in- 
dividual symptoms  and  particular  cases,  on  which 
alone  ihc  empiric  insists,  and  to  feci  the  value  of 
the  Hippocratic  system  of  "  attending  more  to  the 
prognostic  than  the  diagnostic  features  of  disease ;" 
which,  to  a  younger  student,  api>ear3  to  be  perfect 
imbecility.' 

This  subject  of  art  and  science  is  hinted  at,  with 
his  usual  sagadty,  by  Plato,  in  a  singular  passage  in 
his  'l*hejptctus  z — '  Particulara,*  he  says,  '  are  infinite^ 
and  the  higher  generalities  give  no  sufficient  direc- 
tion in  medicine ;  but  iAe  J>ith  of  ail  s^ices^  ihiU 
rthidt  makes  the  artsvtan  differ  from  the  inexpert,  is 
in  the  miiidU  propositions,  which,  in  every  particular 
knowledge,  arc  taken  from  tradition  and   incxpcri^ 
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ence.'  It  would  not  be  easy  to  convey  in  fewei 
words,  more  of  whai  desen'cs  the  name  of  ihe  philo- 
sophy of  thb  entire  subject, — and  few  things  would 
be  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  best  interests  of 
alt  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  true  progress  in  human 
knowledge  and  power,  than  the  taking  this  passage 
and  treating  it  cxegelically,  as  a  divine  would  say, 
— bringing  out  fully  its  meaning,  and  illustrating  it 
by  eicamples.  Scientific  truth  is  to  the  mind  of  a 
physician  what  food  is  to  his  body ;  but,  in  order  to 
his  mind  being  nourished  and  groning  by  this  food, 
it  mast  be  assimilated — it  must  undergo  a  vital  in- 
ternal change — must  be  tTunsformed,  transmuted,  and 
lose  its  original  form,  lliis  destruction  of  former 
identity — this  losing  of  itself  in  being  received  into 
the  general  mass  of  truth — is  necessary  in  order  to 


'  Deing  aDxious  to  sec  wtiat  wsb  ttie  context  or  this  rnnnrk- 
ablepftssage,  whicli  Ibcun  quutcs,  as  irf^r-^eAM,  in  his  Ai,h\in.f 
mttnl  ffLiarniMg,  we  hunlc<l  ihroiigh  ihe  TTicwtetiw,  bui  in  min. 
We  MI  two  frienrtit,  Ihroiiglibrcl  Grecians,  opon  ihe  scent,  bal 
tbey  cauU)  find  ito  such  pusa^  One  of  them  then  spoke  to 
Sir  Willijiin  tlontilton,  anU  be  told  him  thit  be  had  marked 
that  passaige  as  not  being  a  litenl  translatiim  of  any  sentence  in 
PUtoV  writing*.  He  considered  it  a  quotation  from  memary, 
and  as  giving  the  nbstmncc  of  a  passage  in  Ibc  PhUctnis,  which 
occurs  in  the  6lb  anti  7th  of  the  forty-two  sections  of  that  Dia* 
logue.  Perhaps  the  wntence  whi'Ji  oomei  neflre*!  (o  Ihe  words 
of  BaooB  ii  the  last  in  the  Gih  section,  bej^inning  n-itb  the  words 
ol  Ik  rCv  rwr  At^pvwup  giiftot.  T&  H  fUea  airraCt  ix^i^i,  o{ 
which  he  (peaks,  seen  to  be  equh-alenl  to  '  the  middle  propo- 
sitions.' 
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bring  abstnct  truth  into  the  condition  of  what  Plato 
calls  '  the  middle  propositions,'  or,  as  Mr.  Mill  calli 
them,  the  gmeralia  of  knowledge'  These  are  such 
truths  as  have  been  appropriated,  and  utally  adopted, 
by  the  mind,  and  whicli,  to  use  Bacon's  strong  words, 
have  been  '  drenchetl  in  flesh  and  blood,'  have  been 
tumeil  *i/;  sitavm  et  sanguinem;'  for  man's  mind 
cannot,  any  more  than  his  body,  live  on  mere  eie- 
mentary  subst^mces;  he  must  have  fat,  albumen 
and  sugar ;  he  can  make  nothing  of  their  elements, 
bare  carbon,  azote,  or  hydrogen.  And  more  than 
this,  as  irc  have  said,  he  must  digest  and  disintf^raU 

'  The  followiog  we  give  u  a  »ort  of  alntnct  of  a  valu&Ue 
duplcr  m  Mill's  Ijipc  oo  *Tlie  Logic  of  Art  :* — An  art,  or  a 
tmly  *A  ail,  cuiuuts  of  rates,  together  willi  as  inucU  of  Ute 
ipecuUlivc  pmposilioiu  as  comprises  the  justificntion  of  those 
rules.  All  sdects  and  arranges  tlie  tnillis  of  science  in  the 
asit  ooRvenicnt  onlcr  for  prftctice,  instead  of  the  order  most 
convenient  (or  thuoelit— mhcqcc  fullowing  one  caiiae  to  it* 
Tarious  cHbcts,  while  art  tmres  one  effecl  to  its  multiplied  and 
<itTeru5cil  causes  and  condttioat.  There  i>  need  of  a  set  of  in* 
lenncdiate  scientific  tniths,  derived  from  ihe  higher  genemlities  of 
KicBce»  and  destined  to  serve  as  the  gmemiia  or  &n>t  principles 
of  ut.  Tlie  art  proposes  for  itself  nn  end  to  be  gained,  defines 
Ihe  end,  and  lumds  it  over  lo  science.  Sdeoce  receives  it,  studies 
it  as  a  pheiiomettoa  or  effect,  and  havii^  iavestigalcd  its  causes 
and  con.iilJons,  sends  it  I'ock  to  art,  vrith  a  rationale  of  its  cause 
or  causes,  but  nothing  more:  Art  then  examines  their  combin* 
ations,  and  according  oi  any  of  tlicio  are  or  are  not  in  human 
power,  or  within  ihc  scope  of  its  particular  eitd,  pronounces 
BpOD  their  alility,  and  forms  a  mle  of  aclioo.  The  rales  of  ait 
do  not  attempt  to  comprise  more  cnadidons  than  require  to  b« 
attended  to  in  orduuu}' cases,  and  tberdorr  are  always  imperfect 
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his  food  before  it  csn  he  of  any  use  to  him.  In  thii 
view,  as  in  another  and  a  higher,  wc  may  use  the 
sacred  words, — '  That  which  thou  sowcst  is  not 
quickened  except  it  die  ;  except  a  com  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abidcth  alone ;  but  if  it 
die,  it  brin(;cth  forth  much  fruit ;'  for,  as  it  is  a  law 
of  vegetable  life,  that  a  seed  does  not  begin  to  pass 
into  a  new  fonn,  does  not  begin  to  grow  into  a  plant, 
until  its  own  nature  is  changed,  and  its  oHginat  con- 
dition is  broken  up,  until  it  *  dies'  in  giving  birth  to 
something  better, — so  is  it  with  scientific  truth,  taken 
into  or  planted  in  tlie  tnind, — it  must  die,  else  it 
abides  alone — it  does  not  genninate. 

Had  Plato  livetl  now,  he  might  well  have  said, 
*  particulars  are  infinite.*  Facts,  as  such,  are  merely 
so  many  units,  and  are  oAen  rather  an  encumbrance 
to  the  practical  man  than  otherwise.  These  '  middle 
propositions'  stand  mid-way  between  the  facts  in 
their  infinity  and  speculative  trutli  in  its  abstract  in- 
ertness ;  they  take  from  both  what  they  need,  and 
they  form  a  taiium  quid^  upon  wliich  the  mind  can 
act  practically,  and  reason  upon  in  practice,  and 
form  rules  of  action.'    Sydenham,  Hippocrates,  Aber^ 

*  Locke  thos  pnti  it : — *  Aa  a  help  to  thia,  T  tliink  it  may  be 
propnsed  that,  for  the  saving  the  long  progtrs^ion  of  the  llioughts 
lo  remote  uid  ftnt  principles  in  every  case,  the  mtnd  should  pro- 
vide hself  scTcra]  itag^es  ;  tHat  is  to  say,  tntrmtcdiaie  prindplca, 
which  it  might  have  recourse  Co  in  the  cxorainiog  those  poftitions 
lluU  come  in  its  «niy.     Thew,  though  they  »pe  not  Klf-evideot 


I 
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nethy,  Pott,  Hun(er,  Daillie,  Aliercrombie,  and  such 
Uke,  among  physicians,  are  great  in  the  region  of 
the  '  mufdie  proposUims^  They  selected  their  par- 
ticulars— their  instances,  and  they  made  their  higher 
generalities  come  donn,  tliey  appropriated  them,  and 
turned  thein  into  blood,  bone,  and  sinew. 

The  great  prolilem  in  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  practice  of  medicine  in  our  times,  is  to  know 
how  to  make  the  infinity  of  particulars,  the  prodigi- 
ous treasures  of  mere  science,  available  for  practice — 
how  the  art  may  keep  pace  ivilh,  and  lake  the  maxi-  j 
mum  of  good  out  of  the  science.  We  have  often 
thought  that  the  apprenticeship  system  is  going  too 
much  into  disrepute.  It  had  its  manifest  and  great 
evils;  but  there  was  much  good  got  by  it  that  is  not 

prindptn,  yet  If  lh«y  have  b«ea  nude  oat  from  them  by  a  wuy 
and  unquestionable  deduction,  tnajr  be  depended  on  u  ccriain 

I  and  infallible  truths,  and  serve  as  unquestiooable  tnilhs  to  prove 
ctlicr  fxjints  depending  on  them  by  a  nearer  and  shorter  view 
!han  rj-roote  and  general  maximi.  These  may  serve  as  land- 
marks to  show  wliai  lies  in  tbe  direct  way  of  truth,  or  is  quite 
(Muides  it    .    .    .    Only  in  other  sciences  great  care  is  to  be 

[  iaken  that  they  eilablish  those  intennediale  principles  with  as 

l-nrach  caMkm,  exactness,  and  indifierency,  as  mathematicians 
J  in  ihe  sellling  any  of  their  great  theorems.     When  this  is 

I  -Bol  done,  hut  men  talce  up  the  principles  in  this  or  that  Ktence 
upon  credit,  indiiiali'ii,  inlereat,  etc,  tn  baite,  witliout  due 
ciamtnatlon  and  most  naquestioiiiLble  proof^  they  lay  a  trap  fur 
thcmselTcs,  and  as  much  as  in  them  lies  csptivate  their  onder- 
steiidii^  (o  mistake,  falsehood,  and  error.' — O/tkt  CtftdttcttJ 
tMt  VnJerxtanding,  pp.  53,  54,     Lgodon,  1859^ 
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10  be  got  in  any  other  way.  The  personal  autliority 
and  attachment,  the  imitation  of  their  master — the 
watching  his  doings,  and  picking  up  tlie  odds  and  , 
ends  of  his  experience — the  coming  under  the  in-  H 
lluciicc  of  his  mind,  following  in  his  steps,  looking 
with  his  eyes^  and  unconsciously  accumulating  a 
stock  of  knowledge,  multifarious  it  might  be,  the 
good  of  which  was  not  fully  known  till  afler-ycars 
explained  and  confirmed  its  worth.  There  were 
other  practical  tilings  besides  jokes  learned  and 
executed  in  the  apprentices'  room,  and  there  were 
the  friendships  for  life,  on  which  so  much,  not  merely 
of  the  comfort,  but  tlie  progress  of  a  phyacian  de- 
pends. Now,  everything,  at  least  most,  is  done  iz 
Iiublic,  in  classes  ;  and  it  is  necessarily  with  tht 
names  of  things  rather  than  llie  things  themselves 
or  their  management,  that  the  young  men  havt 
diiefiy  to  do.      The  memory*   is  exercised   mort 


I 
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*  Profcaaor  Syntc,  la  his  l^ter  to  Sir  James  Graluni  oo  the 
Medical  Bill,  m  which,  Id  twelve  pages,  he  puu  the  whole  uf  this 
lircsoioe  quelton  on  its  true  footing,  makes  these  weighty  ob- 
serrationi : — *  As  t  teacher  of  nearly  Iweniy-fitvycan*  itnnrllng. 
And  wdl  BC<iu^nted  with  the  dispositions,  habits,  and  powers  ol 
medic*]  students,  I  beg  to  remark.  th:it  the  svitcm  of  repeated 
exnminitlions  un  the  same  subject  by  diffcreiit  Board*,  espe- 
cially if  protmcted  beyond  the  age  of  twenty  two,  b  grcmdy 
opposed  to  the  acqutsitioQ  of  sound  tod  nsefal  knowledge. 
Medicine,  throughout  all  its  dqxLrtmtmta,  b  k  science  of  obacr- 
'.-ulion  ;  memory  slone,  however  ictcnllve,  or  diligmtbf  uibted 
bjr  teachit^  is  unable  to  afford  the  qnuliEcaUoiu  for  practio^ 
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Aan  the  senses  or  the  judgment ;  and  when  ihe 
examination  comes,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  student 
returns  back  to  his  teacher  as  much  as  pos^ble  of 
what  he  has  received  from  him,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  his  very  words.  He  goes  over  innumerable 
names.  There  is  liulc  opjwrtunity  even  in  anatomy 
for  testing  his  power  or  his  skill  as  a  workman,  as  an 
independent  observer  and  judge,  under  whit  Sir 
James  Clark  justly  calls  *  tAtf  tffnwra/ising  system  of 
cramming^  He  repeals  what  is  already  known  ;  bt 
is  not  able  to  say  how  all  or  any  of  this  knowledge 
may  be  turned  to  practical  account  Epictetus 
dcverly  illustrates  this  very  S)-stem  and  Its  frjitJ  : 
*  As  if  sheep,  after  they  have  been  feeding,  should 
present  tlieir  shepherds  wjth  tht  vtry  grass  itse/J 
which  they  had  cropped  and  swaUowed^  to  shinv  hcnv 
much  they  had  eaten^  instead  of  ccncoetiiig  it  into  wooi 
and  milh.^ 


aad  il  is  only  by  digesting  the  facU  learned,  tlirougb  reflection, 
comparison,  and  penonal  re&enrch,  thnl  th?y  can  be  ajipropri- 
&ted  with  improving  effect ;  but  teAfu  tht  mind  is  hsidtJ  with 
the  minatue  nf  elemenlary  medical  and  coIUlenit  study,  it  Is  in- 
capable of  the  inlcose  aiid  dcvuted  atlcntiun  eucnltal  to  attsining 
KTvj  approach  to  excetlnce  (n  practidl  medicine  and  furgery. 
It  has  accordingly  always  appeared  to  me,  that  Hit  (haracUr  cj 
mtdicil  m^n  JrptmM  las  upon  xv/iat  fajscs  liuring  ihe  pn-iitJ  ftvn 
vfstuJmr:,fiip  tk.111  upcn  the  mode  in  wAi-H  they  spend  the  ne.xt 
years,  when,  their  trials  and  cxaminalionx  l*ing  over,  Ihe  whole 
Umigth  of  a  young  and  disciplined  blellcct  may  be  pn:)>arin^ 
ilaelffor  the  business  of  life' 
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Meo  oflhe  'middle  propositions'  are  not  clever, 
glib  exfK)uiidcni  of  their  reasons ;  they  prefer  doing 
a  thing  to  speaking  about  it,  or  how  it  may  be  done. 
We  remember  hearing  a  young  doctor  relate  hov^  on 
one  occasion  when  a  student,  he  met  with  the  late 
Dr.  Abcrcrombie,  when  visiting  a  man  who  was 
LiUouring  under  what  was  considered  malignant 
disease  of  the  stomach.  He  was  present  when  that 
excellent  man  first  saw  the  patient  along  with  his 
r^ular  attendant  The  doctor  walked  into  the  room 
in  his  odd,  rapid,  LndifTerent  way,  which  many  must 
recollect ;  scrutinized  all  the  curiosities  on  the 
mantlepiece  ;  and  then,  as  if  by  chance,  found  him- 
self  at  his  patient's  bedside  ;  but  when  there  his  eye 
settled  upon  him  intensely;  his  whole  mind  was 
busily  at  work.  He  asked  a  few  plain  questions ; 
spoke  with  great  kindness,  but  briefly  ;  and,  coming 
back  to  consult,  he  said,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
surgeon  and  the  young  student,  '  The  mischief  is  all 
in  the  brain,  tlie  stomach  is  affected  merely  through 
it  The  case  will  do  no  good  ;  he  will  get  blind  and 
convulsed,  and  die.'  He  then,  in  his  considerate, 
simple  way,  went  over  what  might  be  done  to  palli- 
ate suffering  and  prolong  life.  He  was  right  Tlie 
man  died  as  he  said,  and  on  examination  the  brain 
was  found  softened,  the  stomach  sound.  The  young 
student,  who  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Abcrcrorabie, 
ventured  to  ask  him  what  it  was  in  the  look  of  the 
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man  &at  made  hiin  know  at  once.  '  I  can't  tell  you, 
I  can  hardly  tcU  myself;  but  I  rest  wilh  confidence 
upon  the  exactness  and  honesty  of  my  past  observa- 
tions. I  remember  the  result,  and  act  upon  it ;  but 
I  can't  put  you,  or,  without  infinite  trouble,  myself, 
in  possession  of  all  the  steps."  'But  would  it  not  be 
a  great  saving  if  you  could  teU  others  1*  said  the 
young  doctor.  '  //  would  be  no  s\teh  ihitig;  it  wouUi 
be  the  worst  thing  that  cou^i  happen  to  you;  you  would 
not  know  bow  to  use  it  You  must  follow  in  the 
same  road,  and  you  will  get  as  fart  &iid  much  farther. 
You  must  miss  often  before  you  hit  You  can't  tell 
a  roan  how  to  hit ;  you  may  tell  him  what  to  aim  at* 
'  Was  it  something  in  the  eye  V  said  his  inveterate 
querist  'Pcrhajis  it  was,'  he  said  good-naturedly, 
'  but  don't  you  go  and  blister  every  man's  occiput^ 
whose  eyes  arc,  as  you  think,  like  hia.*' 

'  Thii  is  reiy  dcarlT  stated  by  Dr.  Man^evillc,  th«  acute  uid 
notorious  auUiJt  of  the  Fahte  ef  the  Btet,  in  Iii&  Disiff^^tte$  mt 
(he  ffyfcfkondria,  one  of  his  l>cst  work-s  as  full  of  ^ood  sense 
and  learning  as  of  wiL  '  If  you  please  10  coosider  Oiat  there 
are  no  words  in  any  language  for  an  handredtb  part  of  all  (he 
minute  diA'ercncci  that  are  obviotu  to  Ihs  skilful,  you  will  looa 
find  that  a  man  may  know  a  thiuf;  perfectly  wt^U,  tad  at  itie 
same  time  not  be  able  to  Idl  you  why  or  how  hr  knows  tL  The 
practical  knowledge  nf  a  ph}-siciDn,  nr  at  lenst  the  most  coniuder- 
ftble  part  of  it,  U  Lbe  result  of  a  Urge  cotlcclion  of  observatioaa 
tliac  have  been  itndc  on  tbe  mtnalix  of  things  in  human  bodicK 
in  health  and  siduiess  ;  bat  likewuc  there  are  such  change*  and 
diflercnccs  in  these  miniltis  at  tu  ianguagr  ean  a/ms :  and 
when  A  man  has  no  other  reason  for  what  he  does  than  tbe 
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It  would  be  well  for  tlie  community,  and  for  the 
real  good  of  the  profes^on,  if  tlie  ripe  experience, 
the  occasional  observations  of  such  men  as  Syden- 
ham uid  Abercrombie  fonned  tlie  mata  amount  ol 
medical  books,  instead  of  Vade-Mecums,  Compcn- 
diums,  and  Systems,  on  tlic  one  hand,  and  the  ardent 
but  unripe  lucubrations  of  very  young  men. 

It  is  said  that  facts  arc  what  we  want,  and  every 
periodical  is  filled  with  pa(>ers  by  very  young  physi- 
cians made  up  of  practical  facts.  What  is  fact  f  we 
would  ask  ;  and  are  not  many  of  our  new  facts  little 
else  than  the  opinions  of  tlie  writers  about  certain 
phenomena,  the  reali^',  and  assuredly  the  importance 
of  which,  is  by  no  means  made  out  so  strongly  as  the 
opinions  about  thcra  are  stated?*  In  this  intensely 
scientific  age,  we  need  some  wise  heads  to  tell  us 
what  'not  to  leara  or  to  unlearn,  fully  as  much  as 
what  to  learn.  Let  us  by  all  means  a\'ail  ourselves 
of  the  unmatched  advantages  of  modem  science,  and 


jodgmcnl  lie  hss  fonped  fnnn  such  oltscrvatiotiS,  it  is  impMtihh 
kt  can  gio€  you  th*  one  ■mithoul  the  ctMi-r—that  is,  lie  can  imrr 
explain  Ilia  teoMins  lu  you,  unless  ht  tould  tommnrtieate  to  ytm 
that  tclleciion  of  ahjfrv<aiions  c/tt'hieh  hi$  ikill  it  thf  praiHtt' 

•  Louis,  in  the  preface  lo  the  6rat  ediUoa  of  hta  Kes^tnfxka 
an  PktMitii^  Bap—'  Few  penons  «re  free  from  delusive  men- 
Uil  tendencies,  especially  tn  yoatli,  interfcnng  with  true  oUcr> 
valjon ;  nnd  I  am  of  opinion  Ihdt,  generally  speaking,  wetmgAt 
t9  fia<e  !es$  relid»if  on  cajfs  eoUttted  hy  vtry  yoatg  men  ;  and^ 
aiweail,  not  intrust  tht  tatk  of  iueummiitting  faett  to  tkem  <»• 
tiuttvtiy.' 
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of  the  discoveries  which  every  day  is  multiplying 
with  a  rapidity  which  confounds  ;  let  us  convey  into, 
and  carry  in  our  heads  as  much  as  we  safely  can,  of 
new  knowledge  from  Chemistry,  Stalistics,  the  Micro 
scope,  the  Stethoscope,  and  all  new  helps  and 
methods  ;  but  lei  us  go  on  with  the  cU  seriaus  dUi^encc^ 
— the  exfterimtia  as  wcU  as  the  cxperimmta — the 
forging,  and  directing,  and  qualifying  the  mind  as 
«'cU  as  the  furnishing,  informing,  and  what  is  cilled 
accomplishing  it  Let  us,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
wealth  pouring  in  from  witlioiit,  keep  our  senses  and 
our  understandings  well  exercised  on  immediate  work. 
I^  as  look  with  our  own  eyes,  and  feel  with  our  own 
fingere. ' 

*  We  ftQ  know  CuUen's  pithy  laying,  that  ibcre  arc  more 
fivUe  facts  than  lb«ories  in  nicJidne.  In  his  Trratise  en  tht 
hfattria  AfeJiea,  which  was  givm  to  the  worlJ  wlica  Irs  author 
was  in  his  seventy -seventh  year,  we  aune  npon  the  fnll  slate* 
incnt  of  the  many  mistakes  and  untrullis  wliich  are  flrawn  from 
•Silse  experience.'    These  he  divides  into  cijiht  classes  : — 

iJt,  In  respect  to  those  supposed  remedies,  wtitch,  from  their 
natore,  and  iheir  being  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  human 
tiody,  cannot  be  suppov«d  tn  tiave  any  action  npon  it.  Kach 
are  charms,  inodorous  amulets,  s)'mpaLbelic  powders,  cic. 

id.  Another  instance  of  faUc  experience  is  with  respect  to  the 
virtnes  imputed  (o  substances  which,  when  taken  into  the  body, 
pUi  through  It  unchanged,  snch  as  mountain  crystal,  gems  and 
preciotu  stones,  which  fonnerly  had  a  place  In  our  vlispcnsatwries. 

3f/,  Wlienever  to  aubAtniices  obviously  inert,  or  such  as  have 
little  power  of  changing  the  human  body,  we  find  c«n«derab)e 
effects  imputed.  Thus  when  the  excellent  Xinnnrus  id's  lis  tte 
preseiTcd  himself  from  gout  by  eadng  ercry  year  pIcQtifiilly  ol 
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One  natural  consequence  of  the  predominance 
our  t!ays  of  the  merely  scientific  clement,  is,  that  the 
elder  too  much  serves  the  younger.  The  young  man 
teaches  and  talks,  and  the  old  num  learns  and  is 

sTrawbcrrics  t  (Here  we  suspect  the  Swede  wu  wiser  uid 
figliler  tlian  llic  Sent-) 

4/4,  When  medldnss  ace  said  to  cure  whit  we  have  no 
evidence  exxr  existed.  As  when  Dr.  UoerhsAve  uya  ccrtAiit 
medicines  correct  an  alrahiJis^  %.  condition  h«  oowticre  proves 
the  existence  of. 

The  5/4  refers  ta  solvents  of  the  stone  taken  by  the  moolh,  to 
nan;  cminenagogoes  and  diaretic& 

The  6/A,  where  eJTccts  that  do  really  take  place  arc  im- 
puted to  luedicines  employed,  ivkm  ihey  are  dut  to  tht  tfan- 
tttiueus  efitraltcHS  fif  (At  animai  ttomemyf^  or  ff  nahtre,  at  uir 
rfimmtmiy  s^k ;  and  he  iostances  the  vegetables  mentioned  in 
the  Materia  Nfedica  M  VaUmmrvj. 

The  7M  and  S/4  axe  btstances  oT  &i1m  experteooe  from  n^ 
takes  conceniing  the  rea]  nature  of  the  disease  trealedf  and  of 
the  drag  employed.  It  is  curious  to  us  who  are  seventy  years 
oldtrr,  and  it  may  be  wtur  (in  the  main)  tn  note  how  perma» 
neiitty  tni«  much  of  this  still  is,  and  how  odtHy  and  stgnlfi  1:0111  ly 
flluslraltve  of  the  very  Cdlacics  classEfiod  by  himself)  U  the  little 
that  is  not  true. 

Tlien  TiUows  what  we  had  diicAy  in  view  In  this  qootadon. 
Dr.  Collcn,  afler  stating  that  these  false  experiences  of  writers 
upon  the  Materia  Mcdira  were  miitakci  of  judgment,  and  tiot 
rrude  under  any  conscicmsness  of  falsehood,  reprobates  with 
mtK:h  severity  the  manu/arturr  of  fails  in  mrdUine,  which  have, 
for  reasons  of  varioos  kinds*  beoi  obtnided  on  the  public  by 
persons  aware  of  their  being  lalse,  or  whidi,  at  lea^t,  lliey  have 
never  proved  to  he  tnie;  and  he  ends  with  this  remarkable 
clatement,  Ihe  moral  of  which  is  not  peculiar  to  17S9  : — '  This 
leads  me  to  observe,  ihst  a  very  fertile  source  of  blse  facts  has 
been  npeued  fur  some  time  part.  There  is  ia  some  j'oung  phjr* 
iidans  ifa«  vanity  of  being  the  aathort  sT  observations,  which 
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noutc*  Tills  is  excellent  when  it  is  confined  to  the 
slatrmeot  of  discovery,  or  the  constantly  evolving 
laws  of  knowledge,  or  of  matter.  But  the  youog 
men  have  now  almost  the  whole  field  to  themselves, 
Chemistiy  and  Physiology  have  become,  to  all  men 
above  forty,  impossible  sciences ;  they  dare  not 
meddle  with  them  ;  and  they  keep  back  from  giving 
to  the  profession  their  own  personal  experience  in 
mauers  of  practice,  from  the  feeling  that  much  of 
their  science  is  out  of  date  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that,  even  in  matters  of  practice,  the  young  men  are 
in  possession  of  the  field.  Fruit  is  ptcasantest  and 
every  way  best  when  it  is  ripe ;  and  practical  observa- 
tion, to  be  worth  anything,  must  be  more  of  a  fniit 
than  a  blossom,  and  need  not  be  plucked  when  green. 
'  Plutarch,'  says  old  Heberden, '  has  told  us  that 
the  life  of  a  vestal  virgin  was  divided  into  three  por- 
tions :  in  the  first  she  learned  the  duties  of  her  pro- 
fession.  in  the  second  she  practised  them,  and  in  the 
third  she  taught  thera  to  others.'  This  he  main- 
tained, ^nd  we  cordially  agree  with  him,  was  no  bad 
model  for  the  life  of  a  physician,  and  he  followed  it 


«'e  onen  too  hiistilj*  nuide,  and  somttimut  ptrhafs  ntiirriy  draud 
r»  tht  t-liutt,  AVe  d»tc  not  al  present  he  loo  paitimlar,  bul  the 
next  age  will  discern  muty  butances  uf  perhap<>  Uie  direct  false- 
hoodi,  »nd  certainly  the  many  mistakes  in  fact,  produced  in  tiie 
present  age  concerning  the  powers  and  virlnes  of  medicine.^ — 
Trtatist  CK  the  Materia  MtJka,  dap.  iL  mrtidc  iv.  pp.  142-153. 
'See  Note  D. 
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himself,  as  shown  by  his  motto  prefixed  to  his  Cia9- 
skiil  Commeniarits^ — Vifiutv  *tai  nd^vtw  uuKcft  5wa.- 

George  Ji/ius  may  explain  to  the  admiring  George 
/\7/fr,  the  merits  and  arcana  of  his  Prichctt  rifle, 
or  his  Dcane  anJ  Adams*  revolver, — any  scientific 
improvement  the  youngster  may  teach  his  'governor,' 
but  don't  let  him  go  further,  and  take  to  giving  him 
insliuctioDS  in  the  art  of  fiading  and  bagging  his 
game.  This  is  exactly  where  we  are  so  apt  to  go 
n-rong  in  medicine,  as  well  ns  in  fowling. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  despair  of  Medicine 
gaining  the  full  benefit  of  the  general  advance  in 
knowledge  and  usefulness.  Far  from  it.  We  believe 
there  is  more  of  exact  diagnosis,  of  intelligent,  ciTcc- 
tual  treatment  of  disease, — that  Uiere  are  wider  views 
of  principles — dircctcr,  ampler  methods  of  discovery, 
at  this  moment  in  Britain  than  at  any  former  time ; 
and  we  have  no  doiiUl  that  t)ie  augmentation  is  still 
proceeding,  and  wilt  defy  all  calculation.  But  we 
are  likewise  of  opinion,  tliat  the  ofhce  of  a  physician, 
in  the  highest  sense,  will  become  fully  more  difficult 
than  before,  will  require  a  greater  compass  and 
energy  of  mind,  as  working  in  a  wider  field,  and 
using  finer  weapons  ;  and  that  there  never  was  more 
necessity  for  making  every  effort  to  strengthen  and 
clarify  the  judgment  and  the  senses  by  inward  dis- 
cipline,   and  by  outward   exercise,   than   when  the 
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importance  and  the  multitude  of  ihe  objects  of  which 
they  must  be  cognisant,  ore  so  infinitely  increased. 
The  middle  propositions  must  be  attended  to,  and 
filled  up  as  llie  particulars  and  the  higher  genendi- 
des  crowd  in. 

It  would  b«  out  of  place  in  a  paper  so  desultory 
as  the  present,  to  enter  at  large  upon  the  subjects 
now  hinted  at — the  education  of  a  phjrsidan — the 
degree  of  certainty  in  medicine — its  progress  and 
prospects,  and  the  beneficial  effects  it  may  reason- 
ably expect  from  the  adi-ance  of  the  purer  sciences. 
But  we  are  not  more  firmly  persuaded  of  anything 
than  of  the  importance  of  such  an  irnimry,  made 
largely.  liberally,  and  strictly,  by  a  man  at  once 
deep,  truthful,  knowing,  and  clear.  How  are  we 
to  secure  for  the  art  of  discerning,  curing,  and 
preventing  disease,  the  ma-vimum  of  good  and  the 
minimum  of  mischief,  in  axrailing  ourselves  of  the 
newest  discoveries  in  human  knowledge  t 

To  any  one  wishing  to  look  into  this  most  inter- 
esting, and  at  the  present  time,  vifal  question,  we 
would  recommend  a  paper  by  Dr.  Sellar,  admirable 
equally  in  substance  and  in  expression,  entitled, 
*  On  the  signification  of  Fact  in  Medicine,  and  on 
the  hurtful  effects  of  the  incautious  use  of  such 
modem  sources  of  fact  as  the  microscope,  the 
stethoscope,  chemical  anal)-sis,  statistics,  etc ;'  it 
may  be  found  in  Na  i7t  of  the  Edinburgh  MeJical 
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atui  Surgical  fountal.  We  merely  give  a  sample 
or  two,  in  wfaicli  our  readers  vill  find,  in  better 
words,  much  of  what  we  have  already  asserted. 
•  Maii^hie  still  is,  and  must  amttniu  for  ages  to  be, 
an  anpiriahraticnalism.'  '  A  sober  thinker  can 
hardly  venture  to  look  forward  to  such  an  advanced 
state  of  chemical  rationalism  as  would  be  suQidtrnt 
for  pronouQciag  d  priori  that  sulphur  would  cure 
scabies^  iodine  gottrc,  citric  acid  the  scurvy,  or 
carbonate  of  iron  neuralgia.'  *  Chemistry  promises 
to  be  of  immediate  service  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, not  so  much  by  offering  us  a  rational  chemical 
pathology,  bnl  by  enlarging  the  sounes  frotn  which 
cur  empirical  rules  are  to  he  drawn*  Here  wc  have 
our  *  middle  propositions.'  'The  great  bulk  of 
practical  medical  knowledge  is  obviously  the  fruit  of 
individual  minds,  naturally  giflcd  for  excellence  in 
medicine;' — but  the  whole  paper  deserves  serious 
condnuous  study.  We  would  also,  in  spite  of  some 
ultraisms  in  thought  and  language,  the  overflowings 
of  a  more  than  ordinarily  strong,  and  ardent,  and 
honest  mind,  recommenil  heartily  the  papers  of  Dr. 
Forbes,  wliich  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  British 
asul  Fcreigtt  Medical  Reatew^  in  which  he  has,  with 
what  we  cannot  call  else  or  less  than  magnanimity, 
spoken  so  much  wholesome,  though,  it  may  be, 
unpalatable  trudi  \  and,  finally,  we  would  send  every 
inquiring  student  who  wishes  to  know  how  to  think 
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tfnd  how  to  speak  on  this  subject  at  once  with  power, 
clearness,  and  compactness,  and  be  both  wilty  and 
wise,  to  Dr.  Latham's  little  three  volumes  on  Clini- 
cal Medicine.  The  first  two  lectures  in  the  earUcsl 
volume  are  '  lion's  marrow,*  the  very  pith  of  sense 
and  sound -mind  edness.  We  give  a  morsel — *'rhe 
medical  men  of  England  do  and  will  continue  tc 
keep  pace  with  the  age  in  which  they  live,  however 
rapidly  it  may  advance.  I  wish  to  ste  physicians 
still  instituted  in  the  same  discipline,  and  still  reared 
in  fellowship  and  communion  with  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men,  and  that  not  for  the  sake  of  what  is 
ornamental  merely,  and  becoming  to  their  charac- 
ter, but  because  I  am  perstioded  that  tliat  discipline 
which  renders  the  mind  most  capacious  of  wisdom 
and  most  capable  of  virtue,  can  hold  tlie  torch  and 
light  the  path  to  the  sublimest  discoveries  in  every 
science.  //  was  tke  same  diseipline  which  contributed 
io  form  thi  minds  of  Newi<m  and  of  Loeke,  of  Narvey 
'  end  of  Sydenham.'' 

He  makes  the  following  beautiful  remark  in  leading 
his  pupils  into  the  wards  of  St  Bartholomew's  : — '  In 
entering  this  place,  even  this  \'ast  hospital,  where 
there  is  many  a  significant,  many  a  wonderful  thing, 
you  shall  lake  roe  along  with  you,  and  I  will  be  your 
guide.  But  it  is  by  your  cwn  eyes^  and  your  ears  and 
yeur  on/n  viindtt  and  (/  may  add)  by  your  cmm  hearts^ 
that  you  must  cbservCt  <^^^  ieam^  and  projit.     I  can 
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mtfy  fmmi  U  Or  id^wA,  m^  jv/  AM-  dbr  ikm  "Sk 

Tim  is  ihe  gicM  aeoec,  che  cOMOg  to  doac 
qBiitfn  widb  fov  otijecc,  hsviag  mmiiIiii.  mn 
nofiate  cngiirMnnr  of  the  itfrriwh  of  aadf.  ^f^rv- 
^ketda^  fifst,  and  dkb  ooc^  J'^'"  best  lo  Aa^^wlMdE 
For,  to  adapt  Bacon's  ifltniialkm,  which  no  one  need 
e?cr  ireazy  of  gniag  or  leinwhn;, — a  good  pia<akjl 
fJiyMtiia  is  more  akto  to  the  worfciag-bee  than  to 
Ae  tpidcr  or  the  ant.  Instead  of  wpimm^  Vke  the 
acboofanen  of  okl,  endless  web«  of  nii  nihlinn  out  of 
ibeir  own  boveU,  m  which  they  vcre  thetnsclves 
aftenraxdj  as  frequently  caught  and  destroyed  as  any 
otie  eke,  or  hoarding  up,  graio  after  grain,  the  know- 
ledge of  other  men,  and  thus  becocung  *a  very 
dongcoQ  of  learning,'  in  which  {ffiStmiii)  ihejr  lose 
at  once  themselves  and  their  aim — they  should  rather 
be  like  the  brisk  and  public-hearted  bee,  who,  bjr 
divine  instinct,  her  own  industry,  and  the  accuracy  of 
her  instrument,  gathers  honey  from  all  flowers.  '  For* 
mica  coUigit  et  utitur,  ut  Ciciunt  empirici ;  aranea  ex 
se  fila  educit  Deque  a  particularibus  materiam  petit  i 
apis  deoique  carteris  se  melius  gerit,  haec  indigesta  a 
floribus  mella  coUigit,  deinde  in  \'isce7um  cellulas 
concoctA  roaturat,  iisdem  tandem  insudat  donee  ad 
Integram  pcrfcctionem  pcrduxcriL* 

We  had  intended  giving  some  account  of  the  bear 
ing  that  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  communis 
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Iws  upon  Medicine,  and  especially  of  the  value  of 
the  labours  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  Dr. 
Henry  Marshall,  Sir  James  Clark,  and  others,  in  the 
collateral  subjects  leading  into,  and  auxiliary  to  pure 
Medicine, — but  we  have  no  space  to  do  them  any 
measure  of  justice.  The  full  importance,  and  the 
full  possibility  of  the  prevention  of  disease — in  all  its 
manifold,  civil,  moral,  and  personal  bearings,  is  not 
yet  by  any  means  adet[ualely  acknowledged  ;  there 
are  few  things  oftener  said,  or  less  searched  into,  than 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

Let  not  our  young  and  eager  doctors  be  scandalized 
at  our  views  as  to  the  comparative  uncertainly  of 
medicine  as  a  science  :  such  has  been  the  opinion  of 
the  wisest  and  most  successful  masters  of  the  craft. 
Radcliffe  used  to  say,  that  '  when  young,  he  had  fifty 
remedies  for  every  disease  ;  and  when  old,  one 
remedy  for  fifty  diseases.'  Dr.  James  Gregory  said, 
'  Voung  men  kill  their  patients ;  old  men  let  them 
die.'  Gaubius  says,  *  Equidem  candide  dicam,  plura 
me  indies,  dum  in  artis  usu  versor,  dcdiscere  quam 
discere,  et  in  crescente  aetate,  minui  potius  quam 
augeri,  sciendam,'  meaning  by  '  scientia'  an  abstract 
systematic  knowleilge.  And  fiordeu  gives  as  the 
remark  of  an  old  physician,  'J'^tots  dogmatique  h 
vingt  ans,  observateur  ^  trente,  ^  quarante  je  fus 
eropirique;  je  n'ai  point  de  systtmc  &  cinquante. 
And  he  adds,  in  reference  to  how  far  a  medicnl  man 
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must  personally  know  the  sciences  t'wal  contributed 
to  his  art, — '  Iphicrates,  tlie  Atheaian  general,  waj 
hard  pressed  by  an  orator  before  the  people,  to  say 
what  he  was,  to  be  so  proud :  "Are  you  a  soMicr,  a 
captain,  an  engineer  :  a  spy,  a  pioneer,  a  sapper,  a 
miner r*  "No/'  says  Iphicrates,  "I  am  none  of 
these,  but  I  command  them  all"  So  if  one  asks  me, 
Are  you  an  empiric,  a  dogmatist,  an  observer,  an 
anatomist,  a  chemist,  a  microscopist  t  I  ans«-er,  No, 
but  I  am  captain  of  them  alL' 

And  to  conclude  these  desultory  notes  in  the 
opening  words  of  the  Ilistoria  Vit,z  el  Mortis^ — 
'Speramua  cnim  et  cupimus  futurum.  ut  id  pluri- 
morum  bono  fiat ;  atque  ut  medici  nobiliores  animos 
normihil  crigant,  neque  toti  sint  in  curarum  sordibus, 
nequc  solum  pro  necessitate  faonorcntur,  sed  fiant 
demum  emiiip<^eraut  €t  demmtia  divina  administrL* 
*Etsi  enira,' as  he  pathetically  adds,  'nos  Chrisdaoi 
ad  tenram  promissionis  pcrpctuo  aspiremas  et  anhe- 
lemus;  tamen  inierim  itinerantibus  nobis,  in  liac 
mundi  eremo,  ctiain  calceos  istos  et  tegmina  (corporis 
scilicet  nostri  fragilis)  quam  minimum  atteri,  erit 
sigoum  divint  favoris.'' 

*  'For  it  Is  oar  earnest  hope  and  desire,  that  Uie  eflfica^  of 
medicine  may  be  infinitely  increased,  toil  that  phyiiciuu  may 
be»r  tliemselves  more  erect  and  nobly,  und  not  be  wholly  token 
up  with  sordid  gains  and  cares,  Dor  be  hoaoared  from  nccosity 
aiime,  but  mny  at  lengtb  become  the  exctntora  of  Divine  tMnni- 
potCDce  and    mercy ;    foi,  thoiigb  we  who   are  Cbrioiuu  da 
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We  have  lefl  ourselves  no  space  to  notice  Dr. 
GreenhUl's  collected  edition  of  Sydenham's  Latin 
works.  It  is  everything  that  the  best  scholarship, 
accuracy,  and  judgment  could  make  it.  We  regret 
we  cannot  say  so  much  for  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham's  trana- 
UtioD  and  Life.  The  first  is  inferior  as  a  whole  to 
Swan's,  and  in  parts  to  Pechc/s  and  Wallis's  :  and  the 
Life,  which  might  have  contained  so  much  that  is  new 
\-sIuablc,  and  entertaining,  is  treated  with  a  curious  in 
felicity  and  clumsiness,  that  Is  altogether  one  of  the 
oddest,  most  gauche  and  limping  bits  of  composition 
we  ever  remeniber  having  met  with  ;  and  adds  another 
tu  die  many  instances  to  which  Bi:>hop  Lowth  and 
Cobbctt  are  exceptions,  of  a  grtunmarian  writing,  if 
not  ungrammatically,  at  least  without  elegance,  and 
occasionally  without  clearness.  It  is  one  thing  to 
know,  and  often  quite  another  to  do  the  right  thing. 


We  cannot  close  these  notices  of  Sydenham  wiih- 
out  thanking  Dr.  Latham  for  printing  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  second  volume,  the  manuscript  preser\'ed  in 
the  public  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  referred  to  in  the  Biop-apfua  BrJannica^  under 
Sydenham's  name.     Dr.  Latham  states  that  it  is  in 

trithout  ccanng  tong  for,  ind  pant  oner  the  land  of  promke, 
we  csnnot  fail  to  Tcganl  it  as  a  tnken  of  the  favoar  of  God, 
wbca,  M  we  Imvd  through  this  iK-Udemcss  of  the  woild,  these 
■boei  «Dd  gvmeiils  of  our  frail  iKidies  are  imdered,  as  little  aa 
nay  be,  tobject  to  ilacaiy.' 


So 
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ft  more  modem  handwriting  than  that  of  the  author'f 
lime,  and  is  headed  Thcohgia  Haihnalis,  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Sydenham.  This  is  all  that  is  known,  but 
we  think  it  bears  strong  internal  evidence  of  being 
authentic  The  following  note  upon  it,  by  a  kind 
friend,'  who  Is  well  able  to  judge,  gives  a  just  esti- 
mate of  this  remarkable  relic : — 

'  I  have  looked  vn\h  much  interest  over  the  frag- 
ment you  point  out  in  Sydenham's  works.  I  think  it 
is  quite  misnamed.  It  should  be  Ethica  Rationalise 
or  Naturalis^  since  its  avowed  aim  is  not  to  examine 
closely  tJie  foundations  of  natural  theoio^^  but  rather 
"  the  question  is,  how  far  the  light  of  Nature,  tl 
closely  adverted  to,  mny  be  extended  toxvani  the 
making  of  good  mat"  This  question  is  closely  pur* 
nied  throughout,  and  leads  to  the  result  that  there  is 
an  order  in  man's  naniie,  which  leads  to  a  threefold 
Bel  of  obligations,  according  to  the  common  divi- 
sion,— towanls  God,  society,  and  one's-self.  This  is 
the  plan  according  to  which  the  fragment  is  blocked 
out  The  perfections  and  providence  of  God  are 
discussed  solely  as  laying  a  foundation  for  man's 
duties  ;  and  these, — adoration,  prayer,  submission, 
confession  of  sin — are  summed  up  in  pages  31a,  313. 
Next  folloxv  the  duties  to  society,  very  speedily  de- 
spatched ;  and  those  to  self  discussed  more  at  length, 
such  as  tempcranrr.  truth,  modesty,  prudent  enjoy- 
Aitfv-  John  Cnni*,  D.D. 
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ment  m  subservience  to  reason.  With  the  same 
ethical  aim  the  question  of  immortality  is  discussed, 
solely  as  a  help  to  virtue  and  to  the  predominance 
of  reason.  In  arguing  this  &om  immateriality,  the 
author  is  entangled  in  the  usual  difficulty  about  the 
souls  of  the  brutes,  but  escapes  by  the  Cartesian  denial 
of  iheir  true  thinking  power ;  and  more  satisfactorily 
by  ur^ng  the  sentimental  argument  from  men's  desire 
of  immortality,  and  the  more  strictly  moral  one,  from 
unequal  retribution.  All  this,  I  think,  bears  out  the 
\'iew  I  have  taken.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much 
originality  in  the  views  of  the  author  as  general 
soundness  and  loftiness  of  moral  tone,  with  that  fine 
power  of  illustration  which  you  have  noticed.  I 
agree  with  you  in  seeing  much  of  the  spirit  both  of 
Locke  and  Butler :  of  I^ckc,  in  the  spirit  of  obser- 
vation and  geniality;  of  Butler,  in  the  dear  utter- 
ances as  to  the  supremacy  of  reason,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  living  according  to  our  true  nature,  not  to 
speak  of  other  agreements  in  detail  I  think  the 
paper  well  deserves  a  cordial  recognition,  though  it 
hardly  reaches  out,  perhaps  in  any  one  direction,  be- 
yond the  orthodox  ethics  of  the  seventeenth  century.' 
We  give  at  random  some  extracts  from  the  Tke»- 
i^ia  Rationaiis: — '  Nor  indeed  can  I  entertain  any 
thoughts  more  derogatory  from  the  majesty  of  this 
Divine  Being,  than  not  supposing  him  to  be  a  free 
agent ;  but  having  once  put  all  his  works  out  of  his 
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ova  haadi,  to  be  coeclodcd  wiifam  the 
own  CTtobfahm*— hath  AmimA^.i 


to  act  IB  some  uai£orm  cooise^  SMtafaie  tt>  the  gae4  \ 
of  dicDkidTes  and  the  wbok^  Aad  tW  be  kalh  tet ' 
up  certain  B^iti  m  inteUectiBl  uturest  wii*  ^^i^ 
direct  them  to  pmamt  cada  loiBfale  to  their  BMaic% 
yet  having  given  these  a  liberty  of  will  imidcnuo  Ac 
Teiy  nature  of  reasonable  beings,  be  retains  hb  power 
of  inctining  or  not  inclining  mch  inteHectnal  natures 
to  panne  counes  leading  to  their  welfLre.* 

'Also,  firoin  the  nme  consuleradon  (the  excellence 
of  toy  mind  above  my  body)  it  is  that  I  am  neither 
to  ihinkey  speake,  or  act  anything  that  is  indecoRMis 
ordiignce^l  to  this  Diiine  inmate,  whose  excellency 
above  my  body  Natnre  hath  tacitly  pointed  out»  by 
impressing  apon  mc  a  tvrawni^ui,  or  being  ashamed 
of  many  actions  of  my  body,  w^  therefore  I  hide 
from  those  of  my  own  Bpedes.  Bat  now,  fonismuch 
as  I  conast  likewise  of  a  body  w^  is  submitted  to  the 
same  conditions  with  other  animals^  of  being  nou- 
rished and  propagating  my  kind,  and,  likewise,  w^ 
wants  many  other  conveniences  of  clothing,  hoosing, 
and  the  Uke,  which  their  nature  requires  not;  all 
those  likewise  are  to  be  respected  by  me,  according 
to  my  BCverU  wants ;  but  still  with  a  subservience  to 
my  reason,  which  is  my  superior  part,  and  acts  flow- 
ing &om  the  same,  my  chiefest  business ;  as  an  em* 
buaador  who  b>  sent  into  a  foreign  country,  is  not 
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sent  to  eat  and  to  drink,  tho'  he  is  enforced  to  do 
both.' 

HVhen  I  consider  that  the  infinite  Govemour  of 
(he  Dnirerse  hath  so  made  me,  that  in  my  intellect 
Z  have  some  small  glympses  of  his  being,  whilst  I 
cann't  but  apprehend  that  immensity  of  power  and 
wisdom  w***  is  in  him,  and  doth  appear  in  whatsoever 
I  see,  and  this  I  must  apprehend,  even  if  I  endeavour 
not  to  do  it,  it  being  closely  riveted,  and  as  it  were 
co-essendal  to  my  nature ;  or  if  I  have  gotten  of  it 
by  hearsay  onely,  it  being  so  fitted  to  my  natiue, 
that  I  must  needs  believe  it,  w**"  two  make  up  the 
same  thing.  Now  how  can  I  think  that  this  Divine 
Being,  that  hath  admitted  me  to  this  little  acquaint- 
ance w***  him,  will  let  the  laying  down  of  my  body 
perfectly  break  off  this  acquaintance,  and  not  rather 
that  the  throwing  of  tliis  load  of  corruption  will  put 
my  son]  into  a  condition  more  suitable  to  its  own 
nature,  it  being  much  more  diflicuU  to  think  how 
such  a  noble  substance  a.<;  the  soul  should  be  united 
to  the  body,  than  how  it  should  subsist  separately 
from  it  But  add  to  this,  that  I  have  not  only 
faculties  of  knowing  this  Divine  Being,  but  in 
complyance  with  him,  I  have  adored  him  with  all 
the  attention  I  could  screw  up  my  heavy  mind 
unto,  and  have  endeavoured  to  yield  obedience  to 
those  lawes  w^*"  he  hath  written  upon  my  nature  j 
that  I  who  have  done  this  (supposing  that  I  have 
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done  it),  should  extinguish  when  my  body  dies,  is 
yet  more  unlikely.  Moreover  I  consider  that  this 
Maker  of  the  universe  hath  brought  his  ends  so 
together,  that  he  hath  implanted  no  affections  upon 
the  meanest  animal,  but  hath  made  objects  to  an- 
swer them  ;  as  he  that  hath  made  the  eye  hath  made 
colours,  and  he  that  hath  made  the  organs  of  hear- 
mg  hath  likewise  made  sounds,  and  so  of  an  infinite 
number  of  other  affections,  not  only  in  animals,  but 
even  in  those  natures  inferior  to  them  all,  vf^  have 
objects  suited  to  them ;  and  if  they  had  not,  there 
would  be  a  flaw  even  in  the  constitution  of  the 
universe,  w<*  can't  be  charged  upon  the  infinitely 
wise  Creator.  But  now  that  there  should  be  found 
in  mankind  a  certain  appetite  or  reaching  out  after 
a  future  happiness,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
such  thing  to  answer  to  it,  but  that  this  cheat 
should  be  put  upon  the  rational  part  of  man,  w«* 
is  the  highest  nature  in  the  globe  where  we  live,  is 
to  me  very  improbable.' 


We  subjoin,  with  Mr.  Bbck's  kind  permission,  a 
portion  of  the  Life  of  Sydenham,  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  admirable  Encyclopeedia  J  it  contains,  I  believe, 
all  the  old  and  some  new  lacts: — 

'  Sydenham,  Thomas  —  the  greatest  name  in 
English  practical  medicine — was  bom  in  1624  at 
Winford  Eagle,  Dorsetshire,  where  his  father,  WiiUim 
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Sjrdenhanif  had  a  fine  estate.  He  was  a  cominoner 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  1643,  but  was  obliged 
to  leave  that  city  when  it  became  a  royal  garrison, 
not  liaving  taken  up  anns  for  the  king,  as  the 
students  of  those  days  generally  did.  In  1649, 
after  the  garrison  delivered  up  Oxford  to  the  Pa> 
liamentary  forces,  he  returned  to  Magdalen  Hall, 
and  was  created  Bachelor  of  Physic  on  the  Pcm- 
brokean  creation,  when  Lord  Pembroke  became 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  honorary  degrees 
were  conferred.  This  was  in  April  1648.  He  had 
not  previously  taken  any  degree  In  arts.  He  then, 
on  submitting  to  the  authority  of  the  visitors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Parliament,  was  made  by  them  (at 
the  intercecsion  of  a  relative)  Fellow  of  All  Souls, 
in  the  room  of  one  of  the  many  ejected  Royalists. 
He  continued  for  some  years  eamesdy  prosecuting 
his  profession,  and  left  Oxford  without  taking  any 
other  degree.  He  was  also,  according  to  his  own 
account,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Gould,  fellow-commoner 
of  VVadham  College  in  the  year  Oxford  surrendered. 

I  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  he  went  to 
Wadham,  as  he  was  not  a  fellow  but  a  fellow- 
commoner  —  equivalent  to  a  gentleman-commoner 
in  Cambridge — unless  it  was  that,  on  returning  to 

I  Magdalen  Hall,  he  found  himself,  as  a  Parlia* 
mentaiian,  more  at  home  in  Wadham — where  the 
then  head  was  John  Wilkins,  Cromwell's  brother-in- 
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mathcmatidan  and  expeiiiueutist,  and  one  as  veD 
Men  in  the  new  philosophy  as  any  of  his  dme ; 
Rich  a  man  would  be  sore  to  cordiaHxe  with  Syden- 
ham, who  waj  of  the  Baconian  or  genuine  Empiric 
sdMwl ;  and  who,  in  the  "  new  philosophy,"  saw  the 
day-spring  of  all  tnie  scientific  progress.  It  is  not 
clear  when  Sydenham  settled  in  London,  or  more 
properly  speaking  In  Westminster ;  it  certainly  was 
before  1661.  In  1663  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate 
of  the  College  of  Physicans  of  London,  he  never 
was  a  fellow ;  his  d^rce  of  doctor  of  medidne 
was  taken  at  Cambridge  in  1676,  long  after  he  was 
in  full  practice,  his  collie  being  Pembroke ;  his 
diploma  is  signed  by  Isaac  Barrow.  His  reason 
probably  for  taking  a  Cambridge  degree  may  have 
been  that  his  eldest  son  was  a  pensioner  at  that 
college. 

'  Sydenham's  elder  brother,  William,  was  a  distin- 
guished soldier  and  politician  during  the  Common- 
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wealth.  This,  along  with  his  own  likings,  and  his 
lore  of  the  new  philosophy,  prevented  him  during  the 
'  ie%ns  of  the  second  Charles  and  James,  from  enjoy- 
ing court  favour.  It  has  often  been  doubted  whether 
Sydenham  actually  served  in  the  army  of  the  Parlia- 
ment; but  from  an  anecdote  known  generally  as  Dr. 
Lettsom's,  but  which  appears  first  in  a  curious  old 
controver^al  book  by  Dr,  Andrew  Brown,  the  Vindi- 
catory Schtdule^  published  two  years  after  Sydenham's 
death,  it  is  made  quite  certain  that  he  did. 

'  Before  settling  in  London  he  seems,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Desault,  to  have  visited  Montpellier,  and  to 
have  attended  the  lectures  of  the  famous  Barbeyrac. 
After  this  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profession,  and 
became  the  greatest  physician  of  his  time,  in  spite  of 
the  court,  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ;  by  one 
of  whose  fellows — Lister — he  i\-a8  called  "  a  miserable 
quack."  He  suflfered  for  many  of  the  later  years  of 
his  life  from  the  gout,  his  description  of  which  has 
become  classical,  and  died  in  his  house,  Fall-Mai) 
— or  as  he  spells  it,  Pcll-Mcll — in  1689.  He  lies 
.buried  in  St  James's,  Westminster,  with  the  following 
'noble  because  true  inscription  : — " Prope  hunc  locum 
tepultiis  est  TTttytnas  Sydenham^  pudicus  in  <^mm  ovum, 
nobiiiSf  nafus  era/  A.D.  1624  :  vixit  annos  65."*  His 
works,  which  became  rapidly  popular  during  bis  life- 
time, and  to  an  extraordinary  extent  soon  after  his 
death — there  were  upwards  of  twenty-five  editions  in 
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ikmal  pieces,  cxiorteil  from  htm  bjr  hit  fiieods,  and  I 
often  in  the  forni  of  Ictten ;  dobc  of  ti»an  ve  kxwaX ; 
tretUwi,  and  &!!  are  phinly  the  result  of  his  on  ■ 
nwdute  reAectkm  and  experience:  Ooe  is  gxcodf  | 
■truck  at  the  place  he  occnpiei  in  Hat  writii^  of  d ' 
the  great  medical  authors  at  the  end  of  the  seren- 
tcenth  and  b^inning  of  the  eighteeatfa  i  mini  in 
Morton,  Willis,  Boerfaaave,  Gaubius,  Borden,  etc, ' 
always  speak  of  him  as  second  in  sagacity  to  *die 
divine  Hippocrates'  alone.  Boerhaave  never  men- 
tioned him  in  his  class  without  lifting  his  hat,  and 
called  him  An^uz  iwrnmy  artis  Phabum,  va-am  Hip- 
Pocratid  viri  specian.  His  simple,  manly  views  of  the 
nature  and  means  of  medidne  as  an  art  seem  to  have 
come  upon  the  profession  like  revelations  ;  it  was  as 
if  the  men  in  Plato's  cavern,  who  had  been  all  their 
lives  with  their  backs  to  the  light,  studying  their  own 
shadows,  had  suddenly  turned  round  and  gazed  on 
the  broad  face  of  the  outer  world,  lying  in  sunshine 
before  them. 

'All  Sydenham's  works  arc  in  Latin,  and  though 
frofn  his  education  and  tastes,  and  the  habits  of  his 
time,  and  also  from  the  composition  of  the  Processus 
/w/i5fn— brief  notes  left  by  him  for  his  sons'  use, 
and  published  after  his  death— there  is  little  doubt 
he  could  have  writtca  them  in  tliat  tongue,  there 
■eems  every  likelihood  that  he  was  as^ted  in  doing 
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ao  by  his  friends  Drs.  Mapletoft  and  Havers.  There 
■re  three  English  translations — one  by  Dr.  Perhey, 
another  by  Dr.  Swan,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  life  by 
Samuel  Johnson,  among  his  earliest  perfomianceSf 
and  published  by  Cave,  and  the  last,  the  Sydenham 
Society's  edition,  by  Dr.  Latham.' 

The  following  hitlierto  unpublished  letters  I  haa 
the  good  fortune  to  find  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
first  must  have  been  written  two  months  later  than 
the  one  quoted  at  page  15,  and  refers  to  the  same 
subjects  :— 

Letter  from  John  Lockk  to  Dr.  Mapletoft. 

Pank.  t^  Awg.  1677- 

Dear  Sir, — 1  had  noc  sooner  don  my  letter  on 
the  other  side,  but  I  found  it  answered  by  yours  of 
July  ^St  ^"^  tliough  it  hath  satisfied  me  that  you  are 
very  well,  and  given  mc  new  proofs  tliat  you  arc  very 
much  my  friend,  yet  it  hath  put  new  doubts  into  mc, 
and  methinkes  I  see  you  going  to  loose  yourself  I 
will  say  noe  worse  of  it,  not  knowing  how  far  the 
matter  is  gon,  fAse  I  would  aske  you  whether  the 
men,  young,  old,  or  middle  aged,  each  of  which  is 
sure  to  meet  you  witJi  the  homes  of  a  dilemma.  I 
see  you  are,  whatever  you  think,  hot  upon  the  scent  j 
tod  if  you  have  nocthing  else  to  defend  you,  but 
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those  raaxims  you  build  on,  I  feare  the  chase  will 
lead  you  where  yourself  will  be  caught  For  be  as 
grave  and  steady  as  you  please,  resolve  as  much  as 
you  will,  never  to  goe  out  of  your  uray  or  pace,  for 
never  an  hey  trony  nony  whatsoever,  you  are  not  one 
jot  the  safer  for  all  this  steadiness.  For,  believe  it, 
sir,  this  sorte  of  game  having  a  designe  to  be  caught^ 
will  hunt  just  at  the  pureuet's  rate,  and  will  goe  no 
further  before  them  than  will  just  serve  to  make  you 
follow ;  and  let  me  assure  you  upon  as  good  authority 
as  honest  Tom  Bagnall's,  that  ^livm  vidms^ue peno, 
is  the  lamentable  ditty  of  many  an  honest  gentleman. 
But  if  you  or  the  Fates  (fur  the  poor  Fates  are  still 
to  be  accused  in  the  case),  if  your  mettle  be  up,  and 
as  hard  as  Sir  Fr.  Drake,  you  will  shoot  the  desperate 
gulph ;  yet  consider  that  though  the  riches  of  Peru 
lie  that  way,  how  will  you  can  endure  the  warme  navi- 
gation of  the  Mare  deZur^  which  all  travellers  assure 
us  is  nicknamed  padficum. 

But  hold,  I  goe  too  far.  All  this,  perhaps,  nott- 
withstanding  your  ancient  good  principles,  will  be 
hereste  to  you  by  that  time  it  comes  to  England,  and 
therefore,  I  conjure  you  by  our  friendship  to  bume 
this  as  soon  as  you  have  read  it,  that  it  may  never 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  me. 

I  see  one  is  never  sure  of  one's-self,  and  the  time 
may  come  when  I  may  resigne  m)'self  to  the  empire 
of  the  soft  sex,  and  abominate  myself  for  these  miset- 
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able  errors.  However,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  I 
have  discharged  my  conscience,  and  pray  do  not  let 
me  suffer  for  it  For  I  know  your  lovers  are  a  sort 
of  people  that  are  bound  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
your  mistresses.  But  to  be  serious  with  you,  if  your 
heart  does  hang  that  way,  I  wish  you  good  luck. 
May  Hymen  be  as  kinde  to  you  as  ever  he  was  to 
anybody,  and  then,  I  am  sure,  you  ■will  be  much 
happier  than  any  forlome  batchelor  can  be.  If  it  be 
like  to  be,  continue  your  care  of  my  interest  in  the 
case  (to  get  him  his  chair  in  Gresham),  and  remember 
it  is  for  one  that  knows  how  to  value  the  quiet  and 
retirement  you  are  going  to  quit.  You  have  no  more 
to  do  for  me  than  Io>'ers  use  to  doe  upon  their  own 
account,  viz.,  keepe  the  matter  as  secret  and  private 
as  you  can,  and  then  when  it  is  ripe  and  resolved, 
^ve  me  but  notice  and  I  shall  quickly  be  with  you, 
for  it  is  by  your  directions  I  shall  better  govemc 
my  motives  than  by  the  Sights  of  thrushes  and  field- 
fares. 

Some  remains  of  my  cough,  and  something  like  a 
charge  is  fallen  into  my  hands  lately  here,  will,  if 
Doething  else  happen,  keepe  roe  out  probably  longer 
than  the  time  you  mention.  But  not  knowing  whether 
the  aire  of  France  will  ever  quite  remove  my  old 
companion  or  noc,  I  shall  neglect  that  uncertainty 
upon  the  consideration  of  soe  comfortable  an  import- 
ance ;  and  for  the  other  affaire  I  have  here,  if  you 
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please  to  let  me  hear  fTom  you  sometimes  how  mat- 
ten  are  like  to  goe,  I  shall  be  able  to  order  that 
CDOttgh  to  come  at  the  time  you  shall  thinke  sea- 
Kmable.  Whatever  happens,  I  wish  you  all  the  hap- 
piness of  one  or  t'other  condition. — I  am  perfectly, 
dear  Sir,  your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant 

I  T»  Ok.  Maplxtovt, 

^H  mt  Grmkmm  CoiUn- 

^p  In  the  same  m&  vohine  in  which  I  found  this 
letter,  is  a  case-book  of  Locke's,  in  his  ovni  neat 
hand,  written  in  Latin  (often  slovenly  and  doggish 
enough),  and  which  shows,  if  there  were  any  further 
need,  that  he  was  in  active  practice  in  1667.  The 
title  in  the  Museum  volume  is  '  Original  Medical 
Papers  by  John  I^cke,  presented  by  Wm.  Seward, 
Esq.  ;*  and  its  contents  are — 

11.  Hydrops. 
2.  Rheumatismus. 
y  Hydrops. 
4.  Febris  Inflammatoria. 
To  us  now  it  seems  curious  to  think  of  the  author 
of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  recording  all 
the  aches  and  doses,  and  minute  miseries  of  an  an- 
citla  cuHnaria  virgo,  and   to  find  that  after  a  long 
and  anxious  case  he  was  turned  off,  when,   as  he 
saya,  his  impatient  patient  alio  advoaxto  nudico  entmp- 
nt(!) 
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1^  eepy  of  a  Letter  of  Dr.  Tho.  SvDCNKUf  to  Dr. 
Gould,  the  onginal  of  which  wm  communicated  to 
me  by  Dr.  Mead,  Oct^.  i,  1743. 

Sir, — I  conceive  that  the  Salivation,  though  raised 
by  Mercury,  in  your  variolous  Patient  doeth  ooe 
more  contra*indicate  the  ^ving  of  Paregoricke,  than 
if  the  same  had  come  on  of  its  own  accord  in  a  con- 
fluent Pox ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  convenient  for 
you  to  give  him  every  night  such  a  quieting  medidne 
as  this :  &  Hy  Censor  nigrorum  Jii,  and  gut 

xiiii :  Syr  de  Mecon  3ss.  But  if  it  shall  happen,  y* 
the  Mercury  shall  at  any  time  exert  its  operation  by 
stooles,  you  may  repeat  it  oflener  as  there  should  be 
occasion,  after  the  same  manner  as  it  ought  to  be 
don.  In  the  first  Days  of  Mercuriall  Unctions  where 
when  Diarrhoea  comes  on»  there  is  noe  course  so 
proper  as  to  turn  the  operation  of  the  Mercury 
upwards,  and  thereby  cause  a  laudable  salivatioQ  as 
y*  giving  of  Laudanum  tiU  the  Looseness  is  stopt 

As  to  what  you  are  pleassed  to  mention  concerning 
success,  which  yourself  and  others  have  had  in  the 
trymg  of  my  Pr&cetsuSy  I  can  only  say  this,  that  1 
have  bin  very  careful  to  write  nothing  but  what  was 
the  product  of  careful  observation,  see  when  the 
scandall  of  my  ptcrson  shall  be  layd  aside  in  my 
grave,  it  will  appear  that  X  neither  suffered  myselie  to 
be  dedeved  by  indulging  to  idle  speculations,  nov 
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have  decicved  others  by  obtruding  anything  to  them 
but  dowTiright  matter  of  fact  Be  pleased  to  doe  me 
the  favour  to  give  my  humble  service  to  Mr,  Vice- 
Chanccllor  your  warden,  whose  father,  Bp.  of  Bristoll, 
was  my  intimate  friend  and  countryman.  I  myself 
was  once  a  fellow-commoner  of  your  house  (Wadhara 
College,  Oxford),  but  how  long  since  I  would  be 
glad  to  know  from  you,  as  I  remember  it  was  in  the 
year  Oxford  surrendered,  though  I  had  one  of 
Magdalen  Hall  some  time  before. 

THOMAS  SYDENMAU. 
Dtcr.Do,  t66f. 

There  is  interesting  mltter  in  this  letter  besides  ita 
immediate  subjects,  and  some  things,  1  rather  think, 
unknown  before  of  Sydenham's  College  life.  It  is 
the  only  printed  bit  of  English  by  its  author,  except 
a  letter  to  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  quoted  in 
Latham's  U/e, 


*  The  real  physician  is  tiic  one  who  cures :  the 
observation,  which  does  not  teach  the  art  of  healmg, 
is  not  that  of  a  physician,  it  is  that  of  a  naturalist.' — 
Brtmssais. 
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NOTE  A.— P.  5. 


LORD     ORXHVILLE, 


Tub  reader,  we  are  sure,  will  not  be  impadent  of  ibe  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Lord  Grenville's  Tract,  entitled  Oxfard  and 
Leekt,  already  mentioned.  It  is  now  rare,  And  is  ooi  likely  to 
be  ever  reprinted  separately.  It  would  nnt  be  easy  to  imagine 
aoything  more  thoroughly  or  more  exquisitely  dooe  than  this 
tract ;  it  is  of  itself  ample  evidence  of  Oic  accuracy  of  I^rd 
Bnm^iam's  well-known  application  to  iis  author  of  Clccro^s 
WOcds  : — '  Erant  in  to  pturima  UUrity  fUc  AT  tmlgara  std  tH' 
kriorti  quadam  ct  reCQttdUat  dhnna  mfrutria,  summa  verbcrum 
fp-avittu  tt  fieganlia,  atpu  hoe  fimnia  vidr  dercmbat  di^titai  et 
tnt^riioi.  Qiuintum  ptfudm  in  verbis  i  Quam  nihil  nvn  can- 
xideratum,  exifia/  ax  ort  I    Siltwnus  d*  lUo  ni  au^imitj  dotorem* 

Our  extracts  are  from  the  First  Chapter,  '  Of  Lochia  Medical 
Studta :  — 

'  In  the  printed  Life  of  Locke,  commonly  pre&xed  to  his 
works,  wc  are  told  that  he  applied  himself  at  the  univcruty 
mth  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  medidne,  "  not  with  any 
designof  practising  OS  a  physidaa,  but  principally  for  the  benefit 
of  his  owB  constitution,  which  was  but  weak."  The  sclf-Iaught 
scholar,  says  the  Italiin  proverb,  has  an  ig7>orant  master  ;  and 
the  puient  who  prescribes  for  himielf,  has  not  often,  I  believe, 
a  very  wise  physician.  No  such  purpose  ts  ascribed  to  Locke 
by  Lc  Clerc,  from  whom  our  knowledge  of  his  private  history  is 
prindpalty  derived.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  sudi  a  man  chose 
for  himself  in  youth  that  huge  and  difficult  study,  with  no  view 
to  the  good  of  others,  but  meaning  it  to  b^n  and  end  only 
with  the  care  of  his  onu  health. 
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*  From  the  vciy  first  dawn  of  reviving  letten  lo  Ihe  prcsenl 
moment,  there  never  ha.s  been  a  period  in  this  coontry.  when 
the  great  miuters  of  medicine  among  us  have  not  made  manifest 
the  happy  inflnrace  of  that  pursuit,  on  the  adtivetton  of  all  the 
other  branches  uf  philosophy.  And  accoidlngljr  we  find,  that 
while  Locke  was  still  ^rvemimg,  as  it  is  tenned,  in  the  autde> 
niical  course  of  that  noble  tdence,  he  wac  already  occupied  in 
laying  the  foundatioos  of  the  Essay  on  ihe  Human  Undentamd- 
irtg,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Lc  Clcrc,  was  commenced  in 
167a 

*  Mr.  Stewait  thinki  it  matter  of  praise  to  Locke,  that  in 
that  work  "not  a  single  p«Es«g<^"  he  sayi,  "occurs,  savouring 
of  the  Aoaloinical  Theatre,  or  of  the  Chemical  Laboralory." 
This  assertion  is  not  to  be  loo  literally  taken.  CertaitUy  no 
trace  of  professional  pedaauy  is  to  be  found  in  that  simple  and 
fordble  writer.  He  had  looked  abroad  into  all  the  knowledge 
of  his  time,  and  in  his  unccnxing  endeavoun  to  make  his  pro- 
position!^  and  his  proofs  intelligible  and  perspicuous  to  all,  he 
delighted  to  appeal  to  every  topic  of  most  fiiniiltar  observation. 
Among  these  some  reference  to  medical  sdence  could  scarcely 
have  been  avoided.  Nor  has  il  been  entirely  so.  Mr.  Stewart 
bunself  has  elsewhere  noticed  Locke's  "  M^mtiy"  tUastration  of 
the  lutnre  of  ttevondary  qualities,  by  tliv  upcratioii  of  nianiu  on 
the  bnman  body.  A  more  fdeadng  exan^le  of  medical  alluidoD 
b  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  tnany  passives  where  Locke  points 
oat  to  us  how  often  men  whose  opinions  substantially  agree,  are 
beard  wrangling  about  the  oamcs  and  watchwords  of  parties 
and  sects,  to  which  they  respectively  attach  quite  different 
significations.  He  tcUs  ns  of  a  meeting  of  phyacians,  at  which 
he  himself  wa£  present  These  ingenious  and  learned  men 
debated  long,  he  tM.j&,  "  whether  any  liquor  passed  through  the 
filaments  of  the  nerves,"  ontil  it  appeared,  on  mutual  explana- 
tion, that  they  alt  admitted  the  passage  of  tome  Raid  and  subtle 
maner  through  those  channels,  and  had  been  disputing  only 
whether  or  not  it  fhould  be  called  a  li^cr^  "  which,  when  con- 
>Idercd,  they  thought  not  worth  contending  about" 

*  In  his  Litters  on  Te/entwu,  and  in  his  Stsay  tm  the  Ctmdtut 
tf  the  Vndentandiug,  his  two  most  valuable,  because  moM 
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prmcbcal  worki,  lie  Indulges  much  more  fredy  in  sach  iJltuiofu. 
It  Is  frequently  by  their  ud  that,  !□  the  first  of  those  adintnble 
piodoctioQs,  he  ridicules  ttls  unequal  tulvci&ory's  pnijecL  of  en 
fordng  aniventnl  conformity  hyntoitn-aU  and  lenient  persecution. 
In  one  pUce  he  compares  him  to  a  surgeon  using  his  knife  on 
the  sick  and  sound  alike,  oa  bad  subjects  and  on  good,  without 
Iheir  consent,  but,  as  he  assures  them,  nlways  solely  for  their 
own  advantage  ;  and  in  another  place  to  an  empiric,  prcKcrib- 
ing,  says  Lock**,  his  *'  hUra  fitera  "  (his  iiolv  bitters),  lo  be 
taken  in  such  dorses  only  b4  ihaU  be  sufBcicnt  fur  Lite  cure,  with* 
out  once  inqninn;;  in  what  quantities  of  that  poisonous  dni{ 
such  sutfidency  is  at  all  likely  to  be  found.  Again,  we  find 
him  illuMr^iing  tn  a  similar  v^-ay  the  proper  conduct  to  lie  pur- 
sued by  a  mind  devoting  itself  tn  any  cnsc  to  t  genuine  bcircb 
for  truth.  A  diligent  aiid  uncere,  a  dmc  and  unbiased  cxami- 
nstioQ,  he  powerrdly  insists  upon  as  "  the  surest  and  safest'* 
itiethod  for  that  purpose.  Would  not  tliiii,  he  aika,  be  the 
conduct  of  a  student  in  medicine  ^'ishing  to  acquire  just  DOttoos 
of  thai  sdeacc,  "or  of  the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates,  or  any 
other  book  in  which  he  concaved  die  whole  an  of  phj-sic  to  be 
infallibly  contained!"  These,  and  many  other  pa&sages  of  a 
like  description,  ore  beanties,  surely,  not  bteinishcs,  in  Locke's 
powerful  composition,  and  certainly  in  no  detriee  leas  valuable, 
for  bearing  some  tincture  of  the  current  in  which  that  great 
man's  thoughts  aikd  studies  had  been  ao  long  carried  forward.* 

This  Ulera  Picra  still  survives  under  the  n.ime  of  Hickery 
I^ckery;  and  apjKara  in  the  Lcndon  Pharmtue(<aia  of  l6s<^ 
as  ihn  composed  :— 

1)  Ciiuiomon, 
Lignum  aloes. 
A&arum  root. 
Spikcnar'L 
Moslick. 
Saffron,  at.  Jvj. 
Aloes  <uau-a;^hed),  3^jiA» 
OariGcd  hooey,  Ibiv.  ^ 
y&t-  -Fl  elect  icc  art 
t; 
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cluoU  que  le»  taign^  que  Senna  le  fill  nnilUplioit  lonqn'il 
dioit  scul,  ^tcient  (out  au  moiDS  tussi  tnudlcs  que  t'^m^tlqoe 
rfiiere  Duqucl  Scnine  Ic  ]^re  ^toil  trop  atUdttf.  D'ftprfs  cetle 
Bventure  (joinie  k  cclle  que  je  tieni  de  rapporter,  et  &  pluaeon 
HUlre*  lie  la  lucmc  eip^ce),  je  cms  voir  bien  seusibteiueot,  et  je 
ine  i.ntis  aiijourdliui  en  droit  dc  pubiier,  qu'on  mulliplte  trop 
let  icin^dc^  ct  que  lea  meiilcnnt  dcvicnncnt  pcrfidcs  i  force  de 
les  preuer.  Celte  pTcfusioD  de  niMicnmens  rend  la  mAladie 
latfcnnnoueahle,  el  forme  lui  obstacle  seimble  &  la  gu^rison. 
La  fuieor  dc  uaiier  lc«  mal.idicn  en  &)sant  prendre  dn^iies  sur 
<1tt?£uc»  aj^nt  gsgnc  te»  t£tcs  ordinairea,  les  mifdcchis  soat  sa< 
jouTvl'bui  plus  n^cessures  pour  1«  empScher  et  Icsd^rendre,  qae 
pour  les  ordonner.  Lei  pratiques  nationalet,  leiobservatinnftdcs 
uM^dediu  les  plui  icns^  k  resiientent  pltis  ou  moins  du  penchant 
inviocible  qu'ont  les  Iiommes  &  ('tinciLT  la  preference  k  de  ccr- 
laiiies  id^es,  sur  d'autrcs,  tout  aus«i  bien  fondi5ej  que  cellei 
qu*]!*  pr^lercnt.  Je  le  dcclnrc  sans  pasaon,  et  avec  la  modextie 
\  laqucllc  mes  foibles  coaaoiuauce^  tuc  condomoent ;  lorsque  je 
r^irdc  dcmfcrc  moi,  jVi  hontc  d'aroir  tant  Insist*!,  lantdt  sur 
ics  uJgnccs,  tantOt  sur  les  putgatil^  et  les  tfmiftique^.  Tous  les 
aajotnei  rappcWs  d-dessus,  et  dont  on  al>use  tous  les  jours,  sont 
(Mtmlu  par  de  be^ucoup  plus  vrais,  ct  malheureasement  trop  pea 
coriTins.  II  me  semble  entendre  crier  la  Naturr :  **Ne  vdos 
prcuet  point ;  laisscz-moi  faire ;  vos  drc^es  ne  gn^riBcnt 
I^oinf,  nrtotit  lonqoe  vdiis  lei  cntassez  dans  le  corps  dei 
iiiaWles ;  c'ot  moi  seole  qui  ^ifns.  IjCS  moroens  qui  voua 
piiToiawnl  les  pins  oragrux  Hint  ccux  ofc  je  me  sauve  le  mieiu, 
si  vons  ne  in'«\-et  pas  6t^  mes  forces.  II  vaut  mteux  qae  vous 
m'abondoaiHez  tontc  la  bcsogne  que  d'easaTcr  dec  resides 
douteitx. 

*  Un  hajiard  beurcitx  commcnfa  i  modcrcr  en  moi  Te  brAIant 
d^ir  d'tnitrameoter,  ou  de  fahv  vmr  aux  a»{ttans  ^bahis  et  aux 
unlades  eux-mfnia,  la  caiue  de  la  maladic  dans  un  f*rand 
^tabge  de  palettes  et  de  bassina.  J*4*tois  fort  jeune  encore,  et 
le  quairiime  nxfdecin  d'nn  mabde  attaqu^  de  la  fi^vre,  de  U 
douleor  de  eOlif  et  du  crachcment  dc  eang;  je  n'avols  point 
d*avis  &  donner.  Un  dcs  trots  consultsns  proposa  one  trcnd^e 
uigufe  (cVtoit    k  Lrouiime  jvur  de  ta  maladie]  \  le  secuuJ 
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proposa  IVmiftique  combing  svcc  oa  purgstlf ;  et  le  troiil^iD& 
un  viisIcatoiFe  aux  jiunbes.  Le  d^bat  dc  fitt  pas  petit,  ei  per- 
Sonne  ne  touIiu  zxAvx.  J'anrois  juri  qu'ils  avolent  tons  niifrin, 
EnSo,  on  suo  peine  Jl  croire  qne  par  unc  suite  dc  circoostan* 
ces  imitilcs  4  nppoTter,  oette  dispute  int^reua  cinq  ou  na 
nombreiues  fiunilles,  pajtag^es  comme  Im  nicdecin&,  M  qui  pr6* 
tendoient  s'emparer  dunuUade;  elle  dun,  en  un  mot,  jtuqiitt 
ponj  le  wpti^me  jonr  de  la  maladie.  Cependitnt,  mnl^  les 
Icrribles  menace*  dc  ittcs  trois  luoiiies,  Ic  miUade  rcduil  &  la 
boiuun  et  i  U  diite  gii«ril  trfa-lden.  Je  mivu  ccltc  ^c^mcu 
parce  que  jVtoij  re?t«*  gcuI  t  je  la  irou^tu  tracce  par  I'ccole  dc 
Cos,  el  je  mVcnai,  c'^toit  dooc  U  route  qu'il  lalloit  prendre! ' 
— KKhenha  lur  le  'J  'istu  Mtt^utHX,  1 767. 


NOTE  C— P.  S4. 

THE  WISDOM  OP  DOISO  NOTHTNC. 

Tbie  reader  u-ill  mark  the  coincidence  of  tbouglit,  tad  ewa 
expreiriofi,  between  Locke  and  his  friend  : — 

'1  commend  very  much  the  discretion  of  Mra.  FuHey,  that 
she  vrouM  not  give  him  pnecipilatc:^— 1*.  Uccaiue  physick  i» 
not  to  be  given  to  children  upon  every  little  diMtrder.  2*.  Pby- 
sick  for  tlie  worms  is  not  to  be  givco  upon  every  bare  su$pi> 
don  that  there  may  l>e  wonn«,  3'.  If  it  were  evident  tliat  he 
had  worms,  loch  dangeroas  medicines  are  not  to  be  given  till 
after  the  use  i>f  other  and  m*ire  gralle  and  safe  rmedys.  If  he 
continue  still  dull  and  melancholy,  the  best  way  is  to  have  him 
abroad  to  nalke  with  yon  every  day  ta  the  air  ;  that,  I  believe, 
may  set  him  right  mthout  any  physic,  at  least  if  it  should  not, 
'tis  not  fit  to  give  him  remedys  till  one  has  well  examined  whnt 
ia  the  dUlempcr,  unless  you  think  (as  is  usually  dounc),  that  at 
all  batard  somttMng  is  to  be  given ;  a  way,  I  confess.  I  could 
never  thinke  reasonable,  H  Mng  bfffer  in  my  o/nmati  to  dttf  ttt 
rt*ir/i  Mtf w  ta  cW  amist, ' — LevJte  io  Ft<Hty  in  l-orrttr. 
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•  .  ,  ,  Vatttudinis  eomtrvafiommt  put  nm  Juhio  frimum  af 
ki^ui  vUtz  bfjnum,  ft  tatercmm  ofinium  fundamtnlum.  Animus 
tnim  diiM>  h.  UiHpcramatto  et  crganorum  corporis  Hupontien* 
pgndtt,  ut  si  ratio  a/JfiM  pcssit  ittnefiiri,  qua  Aemtina  sapifnti&rft 
tt  ingeniosicres  redJat  qnhm  hatUiiut  futrunt^  tredam  i/lam  in 
Midiiima  i/uari  i/VAfrf.*— Rknatus  Descartes  Dt  MttAodo,  n. 

•  Ovid  ol>Knti  that  thert  art  mttrt  fint  days  than  clowfy  esus 
imtktyiar^ 

"  Si  Kamerrt  oMmt  tda  ft  nvHla  trto, 
tnvtntei  nitiJhwit  /<r//«F  fitt  Jirm' 

Jf  mty  At  said  litfrtdtfy  that  the  days  laketreiH  men  mjty  tJuir 
keaUk  art  in  greater  number  than  thmt  wAerein  they  are  stik. 
Bui  there  it  perhtifs  as  mueh  misery  in  fifteen  days*  rietnets,  as 
there  is  plensurt  in  fiJUen  ytar/  health'— BKYVe^  under  tbe 
word  Perici.ks. 

'  Emnt  htminet  minri  alia  mantium,  ingentes  Jtumut  masiu 
aUiitimfit  ta/sus  Jtumtnum,  ^eani  ambilum  et  gyr^s  tidtrvm— 
uipsM  rtlinquuni  ntc  adm(ran!ur,' — ST.  AOSTIN, 
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'\  X /*£  do  not  know  a  worthier  subject  for  an  essay 
in  one  of  our  larger  Medical  Journals,  than 
to  determine  the  just  position  of  such  a  mau,  as  Dr. 
Combe  iu  the  history  of  Medicine — showing  what  it 
was  in  theory  and  in  practice,  in  its  laws  as  a  acicncc, 
and  in  its  rules  as  an  art^whcn  he  made  his  appear- 
ance on  its  field,  and  what  impression  his  character 
and  doctrines  have  made  upon  the  public  as  requir- 
ing, and  upon  his  brevlu-cn  as  professing  to  furnish, 
the  means  of  health.  The  object  of  sucli  an  essay 
would  be  to  make  out  how  fjj  Dr.  Combe's  principles 
of  inquiiy,  h«  moral  postulates,  his  method  of  cure, 
his  views  of  llie  powers  and  range  of  medicine  as  a 
science,  estimative,  rather  than  exact,  his  rationa/cai 
human  nature  as  composite  antl  in  action,— how  far 
all  these  influences  nuy  be  expected  to  affect  the 
future  enlargement,  enlightenment,  and  quickening 
of  that  art  which  is,  par  excelkna^  the  art  of  life, — 
and  whose  advance,  in  a  degree  of  which  we  can. 
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from  its  present  condition,  form  little  conceptloo, 
was  believed  by  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  any 
age  (Descartes)  to  be  destined  to  play  a  signal  part 
m  making  mankind  more  moral,  wiser,  and  happier, 
as  well  as  stronger,  longer-lived,  and  hcaltliicr.  The 
cause  of  morality — of  everything  that  is  connected 
with  the  onward  movement  of  the  race — is  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  bodily  health,  upon  the  oi^anic 
soundness  of  the  human  constitution,  than  many  poli- 
ticians, moralists,  and  divines  seem  ready  to  liclierc 
Dr.  Combe  was  not,  pcrhaiw,  what  is  commonly 
called  a  man  of  genius ;  that  is,  genius  was  not  his 
tbremost  and  most  signal  aud  elHcient  quality.  He 
made  no  brilliant  discovery  in  physiology  or  thera- 
peutics, like  some  of  his  contemporaries.  He  did 
not,  as  by  a  sudden  flash  of  light,  give  form,  and 
symmetiy,  and  meaning  to  the  nervous  system,  as 
did  Sir  Charles  Bell,  when  he  proved  that  every 
nerve  is  double;  that  its  sheath,  like  the  Britannia 
Bridge,  contains  two  lines,  carrjing  two  trains— an 
up  and  8  down  ;  the  sensory,  as  the  up,  bringing 
knowledge  from  i^-ithout  of  aU  sorts  to  the  brain  j 
the  inotory,  as  the  down,  carrj-ing  orders  from  the 
same  great  centre  of  sensation  and  will  Neither 
did  he,  like  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  render  this  discovery 
more  cxcjulsiic,  by  adding  to  it  tlial  of  tlie  excilo- 
motor  nerves — the  system  of  reflex  action,  by  which, 
with  the  most  citrious  nicety  and  an  (for  Nature  ii 
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the  art  of  GoJ),  each  part  of  our  frame,  however  dis- 
tinct io  function,  different  in  structure,  and  distant 
from  the  others,  may  intercommunicate  irith  any  or 
every  part,  as  by  an  electric  message,  thus  binding 
in  one  cotiimon  sympathy  of  pleasure  and  pain,  the 
various  cenlres  of  organic  and  animal  life  with  each 
Other,  and  with  ilic  im|>crial  brain.  Neither  did  be, 
aa  Ijiennec,  open  the  ear,  and  through  it  the  mind 
of  the  ph)-5idan,  to  a  new  discipline,  giving  a  new 
method  and  meanK  of  knowledge  and  of  cure.  Nor, 
finally,  did  he  enrich  practical  medicine,  as  Dr. 
Ahercromble  and  others  have  done,  with  a  selection 
of  capital  facts,  of  '  niidtlle  propositions,'  from  per- 
sonal experience  and  reflection,  and  with  the  ma- 
tured results  of  a  long-cxerciscd  8ag.^city  and  skill  in 
diagnosis  and  in  treatment.  He  did  not  do  all  tliis 
for  various  reasons,  but  mainly  and  simply  because 
his  Maker  had  other  and  important  work  for  him, 
and  constituted  and  fitted  him  accordingly,  by  a  spe- 
cial teaching  from  witltin  and  from  witliout,  for  its 
accomplishment.  \*ouchsafing  to  him  what  is  one  of 
Go<r«  l>cst  blessififis  to  any  of  his  crcatures—an 
innate  perception  of  law,  a  love  of  &rst  principles,  a 
rcacfiness  to  go  wherever  they  lead,  and  Dowbere 
cl»e.  He  //f>rt»7Wtt/— for  to  him  it  had  all  the  sud- 
denness of  a  first  sight— that  all  tlie  phenomena  of 
disease,  of  life,  and  of  health,  everything  in  tlic  entire 
Toond  of  the  economy  of  man's  microcosm,  move 
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according  to  certain  laws,  and  Gxed  modes  of  pro* 
cedure— Laws  which  arc  asccrtain.iblc  by  those  who 
honestly  seek  them,  and  which,  in  virtue  of  their  rea> 
sonabkness  and  beneficence,  and  their  bearing,  as  it 
were,  the  *  image  and  su|>crecriptioii*  of  Uicir  Divine 
Giver,  carry  with  them,  into  all  their  fields  of  action, 
the  double  burden  of  reward  and  punishment ;  and 
that  all  this  is  as  demonstrable  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, which,  while  it  shivers  an  erring  planet  in  its 
anger,  and  sends  it  adrifl  to  'hideous  ruin  and  com- 
bustion,' at  the  same  moment,  and  by  the  very  same 
force,  limes  llie  music  of  the  spheres,  compacts  a 
dew-drop,  and  giiides,  as  of  old,  A  returns  and  his 
sons.  This  is  Dr.  Combe's  highest — his  peculiar  dis- 
tinction among  medical  writers.  He  bums»  as  with 
a  passionate  earnestness,  to  bring  back  the  bodily 
economy  of  man  to  its  allegiance  to  the  Supreme 
Guide.  He  shows  in  his  works,  and  still  more  im- 
pressively in  his  living  and  d}'ing,  the  divine  beauty 
and  power  and  goodness  that  shine  out  in  every,  the 
commonest,  and  what  vve  call  meanest  instance,  of 
lljc  adaptation  of  man  by  his  Maker  to  his  circum- 
stances, his  duties,  liis  sufferings,  and  his  destiny. 
This  may  not  be  called  original  genius,  perhaps ;  we 
are  sorr}-  it  is  as  yet  too  original ;  but  in  the  calm  eye 
of  reason  an<l  thoughtful  goodness,  and  we  may  in 
all  reverence  add,  in  the  eye  of  the  all-seeing  Un- 
seen, it  is  Bomclliing  more  divinely  fair,  more  to  be 
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de»red  and  honoured,  than  much  of  what  is  gene- 
rally called  genius.  It  is  something  which,  if  acted 
upon  by  ten  tliousand  men  and  women  for  ftve-and- 
twent)'  years,  with  the  same  sitnplicity,  energy,  con- 
stancy, and  intelligence,  with  which,  for  half  his  life- 
time, it  animated  Dr.  Combe, — u-ould  so  transform 
the  whole  face  of  society,  and  work  sudi  mighty 
ciianges  in  the  ver)*  substance,  so  to  speak,  of  human 
nature,  in  all  its  ongoings,  as  would  as  much  tran- 
scend the  physical  marvels  and  glories  of  our  time, 
and  the  progress  made  thereby  in  drilisation  and 
human  wellbeing,  as  the  heavens  arc  higher  than  the 
earth,  and  as  our  moral  relations,  our  conformity  to 
the  will  and  the  image  of  God  are — more  than  any  ad- 
vance in  mere  knowledge  and  power — man's  highest 
exercise  and  his  chief  end.  We  are  not  so  foolish  as 
to  think  that  in  recognising  the  arrangements  of  this 
world,  and  all  it  contains,  as  being  under  God's  law, 
Dr,  Combe  made  a  discpvery  in  tl»c  common  sense  of 
the  word  ;  but  we  do  say  that  he  unfolded  the  length 
and  breadth,  the  depth  and  height  of  this  prindple 
as  a  practical  truth,  as  a  rule  of  life  and  duty,  beyond 
any  men  before  him.  And  thus  it  was,  that  though 
he  did  not,  like  the  ottier  eminent  men  we  have  men- 
tioned, add  formally  to  the  material  of  knowledge,  he 
observed  with  his  own  eyes  more  clearly,  and  ex- 
plained the  bws  of  healthy,  and  through  them,  of 
itiseased  action,  and   promnlgaled  their  certain   i*- 
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wards  aud  punishments  more  convincingly  than  any 
one  else.  He  made  this  plainer  than  otlier  men,  to 
every  honest  capacity,  however  humble.  He  showed 
that  man  has  an  internal,  personal  activity,  implanted 
in  him  by  his  Creator,  for  preserving  or  recovering 
that  fiiU  measure  of  soundness,  of  wholeness,  of 
consentaneous  harmonious  action,  of  well-balanced, 
mutually  concurring  forces, — that  '  perfect  diapason,* 
which  constitutes  healtli,  or  wholth,  and  for  the  use 
or  abuse  of  which  lie,  as  a  rational  being,  is  answer- 
able on  soul  and  conscience  to  bimselfj  to  his  fellow- 
men,  and  to  his  Maker. 

Dr.  Combe  has  so  beautifully  given  his  own  ac- 
count of  this  state  and  habit  of  mind  and  feeling, 
this  principled  objection  of  cx-eiything  within  him 
to  God's  will,  as  manifested  in  his  works  and  in  his 
creatures,  tlut  we  quote  it  here. 

'  Tlie  late  Rev.  Mr. of stopped  me  one 

day.  to  say  that  he  had  read  my  Physiology  n-ith 
great  satisfaction,  and  tlmt  what  pleased  him  greatly 
was  the  vein  of  genuine  piety  which  pervaded  cveiy 
page,  a  piety  uncontarainated  by  cant  Some  of  my 
good  friends  who  have  considered  me  a  lax  observer 
of  the  outward  forms  of  piety/  might  laugh  at  this. 
Nc\'crthelcss,  it  gave  me  pleasure,  because  in  my 
conscience  I  felt  its  truth.  Tlt^e  is  satrrffy  a  si/igU 
page  in  all  my  three  fhysiolvgicaJ  works,  in  wkuh  such 
a  /eeUng  was  wi  active  as  I  wrote.    The  unvarying 
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tendency  of  my  mind  is  to  regard  the  vbole  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  and  of  the  universe,  as  tbe 
direct  dictates  of  the  Deity ;  and  in  urging  compli- 
ance widi  them,  it  is  with  the  earnestness  and  reve- 
rence due  to  a  Divine  command  that  I  do  iL  J  almost 
Use  the  amsdousness  of  self  in  the  anx  iety  to  attain  th* 
end i  and  where  I  sec  clearly  a  law  of  God  in  our 
owTi  nature,  1  rely  upon  ita  efficiency  for  good  nilh  a 
Eaith  and  peace  which  no  storm  can  shake*  and  feel 
pity  for  those  who  remain  blio'l  to  its  origin,  ivisdom, 
and  bcncliccncc.  I  llicrcforc  say  it  solemnly,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  death  at  no  distant  day,  that  I 
experienced  great  delight,  when  ufiting  ray  books, 
m  the  consciousness  that  I  was,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  expounding  "  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  and 
in  so  far  fulfilling  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  human 
existence.  God  was,  indeed,  ever  present  to  my 
thoughts.' — Li/e^  p,  401, 

This  was  the  secret  of  his  power  over  himself  and 
others — He  believed  and  therefore  he  spake ;  he 
could  not  but  speak,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  out  of 
the  abundance  of  his  heart.  Being  impressed  and 
moved,  he  became  of  necessity  impressive  and  mo- 
tive. Hence  if  tJiere  be  not  in  his  works  much  of 
the  lightning  of  genius,  resolving  error  into  its  con- 
stituent elements  by  a  stroke,  unfolding  in  one  glance 
both  earth  and  heaven,  and  bringing  out  in  bright 
relief  some   long-hidden   truth — if   he  but  seldom 
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I  H  with  Ac  AA^oked  Aonderflfcfaqocace; 
fbewb  iDliis  pafoi,  cvoywfaoe  povatfing  thes  mj 
m  CMCKit^  dot  friB  moB  ivkc^  poverfU  boi  DOC  I 
iM  loodDefl,  vhkb  fiodi  ia  njr  bno  the  cfeepcr 
nd  aoic MCMd  wcoks oC  ovrntMnal  aauoc- 1 
ipakfl  to  OCT  higfcen  intrrrm  and  mncs — i) 
of  nonl  obGgaUoo  ailing  n  to  gntMilf  tad  ob6- 
lUcncfc  Hit  flAtmslcftpodtjr  and  «ppcme  far  know- 1 
ledge,  bu  love  of  fifst  pfindple^  Im  '**'nc'**'* 
vinctty*  hit  onlidgDed  tdive  bcArroleacc^  fais  rfocvd- 
ncM,  bis  alTectiDiu,  hlj  roonl  coorsge  and  CuthfclMS^ 
his  dear  definite  ideu,  hiJ  whole  life,  ha  Toy  «fler-"| 
iagi,  sorrowi^  and  regret^  were  an,  as  bf  a  aolema 
act  of  hii  entire  lumre,  consecrated  to  this  one 
absorbing  cml  Thus  it  waa  that  be  kept  hiauetf 
alive  BO  lonc^  with  a  mortil  naladf  hatuuing  him  for 
jrcan,  and  waj  rnablcd  to  rev!  to  othen  the  lenont 
he  had  learned  for  himself  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death. 

We  have  been  struck,  in  reading  Dr.  Cotnbe's 
works,  and  esi>cciaUy  bis  Meinoir  by  his  brother,  by 
the  ie»emblance,  not  merely  in  prindples  and  rules, 
and  in  thr  point  from  which  they  view  their  relations 
to  their  profession,  but  in  more  special  characteristics 
of  temperament  and  manner,  between  him  and  the 
illustrious  Sydenlumi,  and  tlic  still  more  famous 
'  divine  old  man  of  Cot.*  We  allude  to  the  continual 
reference  by  them  to  A/afurr,  as  a  regulating  power 
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in  the  hunun  body ;  their  avoiding  speculations  as  to 
essence,  and  keeping  to  the  consideration  of  conjunct 
causes ;  their  regarding  themselves  as  the  expounders 
of  a  law  of  hfe,  and  the  interpreters  and  ministers  otf 
Nature.  This  one  master  idea,  truly  religions  in  its 
character,  gives  to  them  a  steady  fervour,  a  calm  per- 
sistent enthusiasm  or  '  entheasm '  (ev  and  Gci?),  which 
ive  regret,  for  the  honour  and  the  good  of  human 
nature,  is  too  rare  in  medical  hteraturc,  ancient  or 
modem.  The  words  '  Nature,'  and  *  the  Almighty,' 
'  the  Supreme  Disposer,'  etc.,  occur  in  Sydenham's 
works  as  frequently  and  with  the  same  reference  as 
they  do  in  Dr.  Combe's. 

The  following  passage  from  Sydenham,  on  Naiurf, 
will  illustrate  our  meaning  . — '  I  here  [in  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  observations  on  the  fever  and  plague  of 
1665  and  1666]  subjoin  a  short  note,  lest  my  opinion 
of  A'amrr  be  taken  m  a  wrong  sense.  In  the  fore- 
going discourse,  I  have  made  use  of  the  tenn  Nature^ 
and  ascribed  various  eficcls  to  her,  as  1  would  there- 
by represent  some  one  self-existent  being,  everywhere 
diffused  tliroughout  the  machine  of  the  universe, 
which,  bemg  endowed  witli  reason,  governs  and 
directs  all  bodies— such  an  one  as  some  philosopheis 
seem  to  have  conceived  the  soul  of  the  world  to  be. 
But  I  neither  afiect  novelty  in  my  senllmcnLs  or  ex 
pressions ;  I  have  made  use  of  tliis  ancient  word  in 
these  pages,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  a  qualified  senae ; 
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and  the  evenness  of  his  powers  probably  would  ha\-e 
prevented  him  from  making  any  one  brilliant  hit  as 
the  former :  for  it  is  our  notion,  for  which  we  have 
not  space  here  to  assign  the  reasons,  that  original 
geniuses  in  any  one  department,  are  almost  always 
9dd^ — that  is,  are  uneven,  have  some  one  predomi- 
nant faculty  lording  it  over  the  rest.  So  that,  if  we 
look  back  among  the  great  men  in  medicine,  we 
would  say  that  Dr.  Combe  was  less  like  Harvey,  or 
ereo  Sydenham,  than  I>ocke,  who,  though  not  gene- 
rally thought  so,  was  quite  as  much  of  a  physician 
during  his  life,  as  of  a  philosopher  and  politician. 
It  was  not  merely  in  their  deeper  constitutional 
qualities — their  love  of  truth,  and  of  the  God  of 
tnith— their  tcnilency  towanls  what  was  immediately 
and  mainly  useful — their  preferring  observation  to 
spectilation,  but  not  declining  either,  as  the  help  and 
complement  of  the  other ;  their  choosing  rather  to 
study  tlic  mind  or  body  as  a  toium  quid^  a  unit,  active 
.and  executive,  and  as  a  means  to  an  end,  than  to 
^dogmatize  and  dream  about  its  transcendental  con- 
stitution, or  its  primary  and  ultimate  condition  ;  their 
TsJoing  in  themselves,  and  in  others,  soimdncss  of 

■  '  We  nsutlly  uy  ihnt  man  Is  a  ceniuK,  l>ui  he  hu  some 

whims  u)d  odditiciL     Now,   in  tuch  a  case,  we  wonld  tpcak 

more  ntiofiitlly,  did  we  sobstitnile  ih^rforf  for  but.     He  is  ■ 

Ce&hu,  therefore  he  is  whlmxIcaL' — Dr.  Jifhm  AWtm.     To  fa* 

\Wix%  It  U  oae  thing  to  hare  genius,  and  another  to  be  one,  tbc 

IjUfereace  bdB£  between  poiteuing,  and  bdng  poa>eued  bj. 
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mind  and  body,  above  mere  streDgth  and  quickness ; 
their  dislike  to  learned  phrases,  and  their  attachment 
to  freedom — political^  religious,  and  personal — it  was 
not  merely  in  these  larger  and  more  substantial 
matters  that  John  Locke  and  Andrew  Combe  were 
Alike  :  tlicy  had  in  their  outnard  circumstances  and 
histories  some  curious  coincidences. 

Both  were  grave,  silent,  dark-haircd»  and  tall ;  both 
were  unmariied,  both  were  much  in  the  company  of 
women  of  culture,  and  had  much  of  llieir  best  jilca- 
sure  from  their  society  and  sympathy,  and  each  had 
one  of  the  best  of  her  sex  to  watch  over  his  declin- 
ing years,  and  to  close  his  eyes ;  to  wliosc  lot  it  fell, 
in  the  tender  words  of  Agricola's  stern  son-tn-law — 
'  assidere  valetadiniy  favtre  dejidentcm^  satiari  vuUu^ 
wmp/exu.'  Moreover,  both  were  educated  for  medi- 
cine, but  had  to  relinquish  the  active  practice  of  it 
from  infirm  health,  and  in  each  the  local  malady  H-as 
in  the  lungs.  Both,  by  a  sort  of  accident,  came  In 
close  contact  with  men  in  the  highest  station,  and 
were  their  advisers  and  friends — we  refer  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  to  the  Third  William  and  Leopold, 
two  of  tlie  wisest  and  shrewdest  of  ancient  or  modem 
kings.  They  resided  much  abroad,  and  owed,  doubt- 
less, not  a  litde  of  their  largeness  of  view,  and  their 
superiority  to  prejudice,  to  having  thus  seen  mankind 
from  many  points.  Botli  had  to  make  the  art  of 
keeping  themselves  alive — the  study  of  their  health 
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— a  daily  matter  of  serious  thought,  arrangement,  and 
action.  They  were  singularly  free  from  the  foibles 
and  prejudices  of  invalidii ;  both  were  quietly  humor- 
ous, playful  in  their  natures,  and  had  Tvarm  and  deep, 
but  not  demonstrative  affectioiu;  and  to  each  was 
given  the  honour  of  benefiting  their  species  to  a 
d^ree,  and  tn  a  variety  of  ways,  not  easily  esti- 
mated. Locke,  though  he  may  be  wrong  in  many 
of  his  views  of  the  lau-s  and  operations  of  tlie  human 
mind,  did  more  than  any  one  man  ever  did  before 
him,  to  strengthen  and  rectify,  and  restore  to  beaithy 
vigour,  the  active  powers  of  the  mind — observation, 
reason,  and  judgment ;  and  of  him,  the  weighty  and 
choice  words  of  Lord  Grenville  are  literally  true :  'With 
Locke  commenced  the  bright  era  of  a  new  philosophy, 
which,  whatever  were  still  its  imperfections,  had  for 
its  basis  dear  and  ddermmate  eontepticns  ;  free  iitqmry 
and  unbiassed  reason  for  its  instruments,  and  for  its 
end  truth, — truth  unsophisticated  and  undisguised, 
shedding  its  pure  light  over  evei^'  proper  object  of 
the  human  understanding,  but  confining  itself  with 
reverential  awe  wiUiin  those  bounds  which  an  all-wise 
Creator  has  set  to  our  inquiries.'  >Vhile,  on  the 
other  hand,  Dr.  Combe,  making  the  body  of  man  his 
chief  st\idy,  did  for  it  what  Locke  did  for  the  mind  ; 
he  expUiincd  the  laws  of  physiology,  rather  than  the 
structore  of  the  organs  \  he  was  more  bent  upon 
mastering  the  djuamics  than  the  statics  of  health  and 
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10  a  present  Deity,  to  be  lo\-ed,  honoured,  and 
obeyed,  are  so  natural,  so  impressive,  so  numerous, 
and  so  child-Uke.  His  Observations  oh  Mental 
I}erangrmetU  have  long  been  out  of  print.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  Dr.  James  Coxe,  who  has  so 
wen  edited  the  last  edition  of  his  uncle's  Physiolegy, 
may  soon  g^ve  us  a  new  one  of  this  important  work, 
which  carries  his  principles  into  an  importani  region 
of  human  suffering.  Apart  altogether  from  its 
peculiar  interest  as  an  application  of  Phrenology  to 
the  knowledge  and  cure  of  Inaanity—it  is,  as  Dr. 
Aberciombie,  who  was  not  lavish  of  his  praise, 
said,  'full  of  sound  observation  and  acciuutc  think* 
ing,  and  likely  to  be  very  useful' 

There  is,  by  the  by,  one  of  Dr.  Combe's  papers, 
not  mentioned  by  his  brother,  which  we  remember 
reading  with  great  satisfaction  and  profit,  and  which 
shows  how  he  carried  his  common  sense,  and  his 
desire  to  be  useful,  into  the  minutest  arrangements. 
It  appears  in  Chamber^s  Journal  for  August  30, 
i8j4,  and  is  entitled,  'Sending  for  the  Doctor;* 
we  hope  to  see  the  nine  rules  therein  laid  down,  in 
the  neact  edition  of  the  Ufe. 

Wc  shall  now  conclude  this  curious  siu-vey  of 
Dr.  Combe's  relations,  general  and  direct,  to  medi- 
cine, by  earnestly  recomioending  the  study  of  fats 
Memoirs  to  all  medical  men,  young  and  old.  but 
opeciaUy  the   roung.      Hiey  will  get  not   merely 
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much  instructian  of  a  general  kind,  from  the  coa- 
tcmplation  of  a  character  of  singular  worth,  beauty^ 
and  usefuInesSf  but  they  will  find  lessons  e%'eiy- 
where,  in  their  own  profession,  lessons  in  doctrine 
and  in  personal  conduct;  and  they  will  find  the 
entire  history  of  a  patient's  life  and  deaths  given 
with  a  rare  fulness,  accuracy,  and  impresstveness ; 
they  will  get  hints  incidcntaliy  of  how  he  managed 
the  homeliest  and  most  delicate  matters  ;  how,  nitli 
order,  honesty,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  do  good,  he 
accomplished  so  much,  against  and  in  spite  of  so 
much.  We  would,  in  fine,  recommend  his  letter 
to  Sir  James  CUrk  on  the  importance  of  H>'gifcne 
as  %  branch  of  medical  education  'p.  jir);  lusj 
letter  to  the  same  friend  on  medical  educadon 
(p.  341),  in  regard  to  which  we  agree  with  Sir 
James,  that  tlie  medical  student  cannot  have  a 
better  guide  during  the  progress  of  his  studies ;  a 
letter  on  tlie  state  of  medical  science  (p.  400) ; 
his  remarks  on  the  qualifications  for  the  super- 
intendent of  a  lunatic  asylum;  and,  at  p.  468, 
on  scepticism  on  tliC  subject  of  medical  science. 
Tliese,  and  bis  three  admirable  letters  to  Dr. 
Forbes,  would  make  a  choice  little  book.  We 
conclude  with  a  few  extracts  taken  from  these 
papers  at  random.  It  would  be  difficult  to  put 
more  truth  on  tJicir  subjects  into  better  words. 

'  I  have  always  attached   much   less  iraDortance 
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thin  is  usually  done,  to  the  abstract  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  finishing  the  compulsory  part  of 
professional  education,  within  a  given  time,  and 
have  long  tliought  that  more  harm  than  good  has 
been  done  by  fixing  too  early  a  ItraiL  7'ht  inteHi- 
gmi  exercise  of  medicine  requires  not  oiUy  a  greater 
extatt  of  scientific  and  general  atiainmenia,  but  also 
readier  comprehensiveness  of  mind^  and  ^caicr  accu- 
racy of  think'mg  and  maturity  of  judpnmt^  than 
perhaps  any  other  profession  ;  and  these  are  qualities 
rarely  to  be  met  uiili  in  early  youth.  So  generally 
is  this  felt  to  be  the  case,  that  it  is  an  all  but  uni- 
versal practice  for  those  who  are  really  devoted  to 
the  profession,  to  continue  their  siudies  iox  two  or 
tibrcc  years,  or  even  more,  after  having  gone  through 
the  prescribed  curriculum^  and  obtained  their  diplo- 
mas; and  those  only  follow  a  different  course  who 
arc  pressed  by  ncccssitj'  to  encounter  the  responsi- 
bilities of  practice,  whetlier  satisfied  or  not  viih 
their  own  qualifications;  and  if  this  be  the  case, 
does  it  not  amount  to  a  virtual  recognition,  that 
the  period  now  assigned  by  the  curriculum  is  too 
short,  and  ought  to  be  extended  1  In  point  of  fiict, 
this  btter  period  of  study  is  felt  by  all  to  be  by  far 
the  most  instructive  of  the  whole,  l)ecausc  now  the 
mind  is  comjxirattvely  matured,  and  able  to  draw 
its  own  inferences  from  the  facts  and  observations 
of  which  it  could  before    make  Uttle  or   no   use; 
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uid  it  is  precisely  those  who  enter  upon  practice  too 
earty  who  are  most  apt  to  become  routine  practi- 
tioners, and  to  do  the  least  for  the  advancement 
of  medicine  as  a  science' — P.  343. 

*Thc  only  thing  of  which  I  dcoibt  the  propriety 
i^  requiring  the  study  of  \o^  and  moral  philo 
sophy  at  so  early  an  age.  For  though  a  yoang 
man  before  eighteen  may  easily  acquire  a  suffi- 
cient acquaintance  with  one  or  two  books  on  these 
subjects,  such  as  >\'hately  and  Palcy,  to  be  able  to 
answer  questions  readily,  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
his  doing  so  will  be  the  result  merely  of  an  intd- 
lectuol  effort  in  whiclj  memory  will  be  exercised 
much  more  than  judgment,  and  that  the  subjects 
will  not  become  really  useful  to  him  like  those 
which  he  feels  and  thoroughly  undcistands,  but 
mil  slip  from  him  the  moment  his  examination  is 
at  an  end,  and  probably  leave  a  distaste  for  them 
ever  after.  To  logic,  so  far  as  connected  with  the 
structure  of  language,  there  can  be  no  objection  at 
that  age;  but  as  an  abstract  branch  of  science,  I 
regard  it,  in  its  proper  development,  as  fit  only  for 
a  more  advanced  period  of  life.  Tlie  wjiole  basis 
and  superstructure  of  moral  philosophy,  too,  imply 
for  their  appreciation  a  praciical  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  of  man's  position  in  society, 
of  his  proper  aims  and  duties,  and  of  his  political 
situation, — ^which  it  is  impossible  for  a  mere  youih 
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to  possess;  and,  in  tlie  absence  of  ac<)uaintance 
with,  and  interest  in  the  real  subjects,  to  train  tiic 
mind  to  the  use  of  words  and  phmses  descriptive  of 
them  (but,  to  him,  without  correct  meaning)  is 
likely  to  be  more  injurious  than  benencioi.  A  man 
must  have  seen  and  felt  some  of  the  perplexities  ol 
his  destiny,  and  begun  to  reflect  upon  tJieni  in  his 
own  mind,  before  he  can  take  an  intelligent  intercft 
in  their  discussion.  To  reason  about  them  sooner, 
is  like  reasoning  without  data;  and  besides,  as  the 
powers  of  reflection  are  always  tlic  latest  in  arriving 
at  maturity,  we  may  (airly  infer  that  Nature  meant  the 
knowledge  and  experience  to  come  fiist' — P.  348. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  differs  so  widely 
&om  Dr.  Combe  in  much,  agrees  with  him  in 
this,  a^  may  be  seen  from  the  following  note  in 
his  edition  of  Reid,  p.  420.' 

'  As  s  corollary  of  this  tnith  <*  Rifflcrtion  do«  not  appear  in 
ehtldrm.  Of  lil  tbe  ]x>wcn  uf  the  mind,  U  Mcnu  tii  be  of  tlie 
latnt  (^wih,  whdvm  oonsdounness  \&  coeval  with  the  earlJc^t'), 
Mr.  Slen-art  make^  the  following  observations  to  which  he  it 
sapporled  by  e\-eiy  competent  nnthority  in  edticarwn.  Th« 
Iwo  northcra  universitie*  have  long  mlltdrawn  thetnsdvea  from 
the  reproach  of  pUdog  Physics  last  in  0>eit  corrictJani  of  arts. 
In  thai  of  Ediabtif^h,  no  unlcr  is  prcscribcil ;  but  in  Sl 
Andrews  and  Glaspow,  the  cits;  of  Physics  still  itamk  nftrr 
Ihote  of  mental  j^hilocophy.  This  absiinliry  \%  it  is  to  be  t!b> 
iCTved,  ftlto(;ether  of  a  niodem  inlroJucdoa.  For,  n'hm  oar 
Scoltuli  untvriutie*  were  founded,  and  loiif;  after,  the  philo- 
tnphy  of  mind  vmt  taught  by  the  pmfessar  of  phydcs.  *  1  ip* 
prehcsd,'  says  Mr.  Stcwajt,  *  thai  the  itudy  of  the  iniiul  shniilJ 
Cbrrn  the  last  branch  of  the  cdacation  of  youth ;  an  oidcr  vliich 
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*lf  there  is  one  fault  greater  Uian  another,  and 
oue  source  of  error  more  prolific  than  another,  in 
medical  investigations^  it  is  the  absence  of  a  conns- 
lent  and  philosophic  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  no 
f^eatgr  boon  could  be  con/erred  upon  maiicine^  as  a 
tcima^  than  to  render  its  ettitivettars  /amUiar  wicA 
thi  laws  or  prinapfes  by  wkkh  inquiry  ou^^ht  to  be 
direaed.  1  ihercfore  regard  what  I  should  tcnn  a 
S)'stein  of  Medical  Logic  as  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  educaLion  of  the  practitioner ;  but  1  think  that 
the  proper  time  for  it  would  be  after  tlie  student 
!ud  acquired  a  competent  extent  of  knottiedge,  and 
a  certain  m:Uurity  of  mind.' — P.  350. 

Nftture  hericlf  yxaxs  lo  point  out,  by  wlial  I  biive  ttlirsiHy  re- 
niarkol  with  rcs[xrct  to  the  dcvcloptnrtit  of  oar  focalda.  ASia 
the  ui«lcrsi»ntling  U  well  stored  with  particular  faxti,  and  bu 
hecn  coDverunt  with  particular  scientific  pursuits,  it  will  he 
cimUetl  to  speculate  couceming  iu  oun  powers  v^tli  aiiititiunal 
adrantnge,  and  will  run  tm>  harard  in  tiidnl^ing  too  rar  in  such 
uiqoiries.  Nocliing  con  be  more  absurd,  uo  this  as  well  aa 
oa  numy  other  accoonts,  than  ibc  ccmmon  practice  which  is 
followed  ID  out  tinis-entlies  [in  some  only],  of  beginning  ■  coane 
of  philosophical  ctlucabon  with  the  study  of  logic.  If  this  order 
were  completely  revencd  ;  and  if  the  study  of  logic  wece  deUyed 
till  after  the  mind  of  tlie  sludait  n-as  well  slunil  willi  ]ianicular 
facts  in  physics,  in  chemistiy,  in  natunil  and  dvU  history,  his 
attention  might  be  led  with  ihe  most  important  advantage,  and 
without  any  danger  to  his  power  of  obaervation,  Iu  on  caanitna* 
tion  of  his  uwu  faculties,  wliicli,  besides  opening  to  him  ■  new 
and  pleasing  field  of  specnlntion,  wonld  enable  bitn  to  form  an 
estimate  of  his  own  powers  of  the  acquisition)  be  lies  maJci  of 
the  Kibits  he  has  formed,  and  of  the  furthei  improvemcots  of 
which  bis  mimi  b  susceptible.' — IL 
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'The  one  great  object  ought  to  be  the  due 
qualification  of  lite  practitioner ;  and  wliatever  will 
contribute  to  that  end  ought  to  be  retained,  whether 
it  may  happen  to  agree  with  or  diflfer  from  the  cuni* 
cuU  of  other  universities  or  licensing  bodica.  Tkt 
sooiKT  one  uniform  syitan  of  education  and  e^ualUy  oj 
frivHeges  prciaiis  tArmghout  the  kingiiom^  the  better 
for  all  parties' — P.  359. 

*  'i'he  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
medical  education  is  too  limited  and  too  hurried, 
rather  than  too  extended  \  for,  after  all,  foiir  years 
is  but  a  short  time  for  a  mind  still  immature  to  be 
occupied  in  mastering  and  digesting  so  many  sub- 
jects and  so  many  details.  Instead  of  the  curriculum 
being  curtailed,  however,  I  feel  assured  that  ulti- 
mately the  period  of  study  *iil  be  extended.  Sup- 
posing a  young  man  to  be  engaged  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  experience  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  instead  of  t^venty-one,  can  it  be  said  that  he 
will  dien  \x  too  vid  for  entering  upon  independent 
practice!  or  that  his  mind  is  even  then  fully  matured, 
or  his  stock  of  knowledge  such  as  to  inspire  full 
confidence?  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  young  men 
will  not  enter  the  profession  if  these  additions  are 
made.  I'he  result  would  inevitably  be  to  attract  a 
higher  class  of  minds,  and  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  whole  profession.* — r.  560. 

•  The  bane  of  medkine  and  of  medieai  eJuaUion  at 
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fresetti  is  its  partial  aitd  limited  scope.  Branches  of 
knowledge,  valuable  in  themselves,  aie  studied  ^most 
alwa>'s  separatelf,  and  without  relation  to  ihcir  general 
bearing  upon  the  one  grand  object  of  the  medical 
art,  %*iz.,  the  healthy  working  or  restoration  of  the 
whole  bodil)'  and  mental  functions.  We  have  abun- 
dance of  courses  of  lectures  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
but  arc  nowhere  taught  to  group  ihcir  results  into 
practical  masses  or  principles.  The  higher  faculties 
of  the  professional  mind  are  thus  left  in  a  great  mca- 
stire  unexercised.  The  limited  and  exclusive  know- 
ledge of  the" observing  powers  is  alone  sought  after, 
and  an  irrational  experience  is  substituted  for  that 
which  alone  is  safe,  because  comprehensive  and  true 
in  spirit  The  mind  thta  exercised  within  narrow 
limits^  hecomes  narrowed  and  eecupietl  with  small 
things.  Small  feelings  follow,  and  the  natural  result 
is  that  place  in  public  estimation  which  narrom-minded- 
nets  and  clet'emess  in  small  things  desert'e.  The  pro- 
fession seeks  to  put  down  quacks,  to  obtain  medical 
reform  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  acquire  public 
influence ;  and  a  spirit  is  now  active  which  will  bring 
forth  good  fruit  in  due  time.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
can  remedy  many  absurdities  connected  with  the  pri- 
vil^es  of  old  colleges  and  corporations,  and  greatly 
facilitate  improvement;  but  the  grand  reform  must 
come  from  within,  and  requires  no  Act  to  legalize  its 
appearance.     Let  the  profession  cultivate  their  art  ia 
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a  Gbcral  and  comprehensive  sjMrit,  and  give  evidence 
of  the  predominance  of  the  scientific  over  the  trade- 
like feeling,  and  the  public  will  no  longer  mthhoid 
their  respect  or  deny  their  influence,' — P.  4cx). 

'If  you  ask.  Why  did  not  God  effect  his  aim  with- 
out inflicting  pain  or  suffering  on  any  of  ust  That 
just  oiJcns  up  the  question,  Why  did  God  see  fit  to 
make  man,  man,  and  not  an  angel  %  I  can  see  ^y 
a  watchmaker  makes  a  watch  here  and  a  clock  there, 
because  my  faculties  »nd  nature  are  on  a  par  with 
the  watchmaker's ;  but  to  imderstand  why  God  made 
man  what  he  is.  I  must  have  the  faculties  and  com- 
prehension  of  the  Divine  Being ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  creature  must  be  the  equal  of  the  Creator  in  in- 
tellect before  he  can  understand  the  cause  of  hif  own 
original  formation.  Into  that,  therefore,  I  am  quite 
contented  not  to  inquire.' — P.  403. 

'  I  should  say  that  the  province  of  Hygiene  is  to 
examine  the  relations  existing  between  the  human 
constitution  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  various  exter- 
nal objects  or  influences  by  which  it  is  surrounded 

.  on  tlic  other;  and  to  deduce^  from  that  examination, 
the  principles  or  rules  by  which  the  highest  health 
and  effidcDC)'  uf  all  our  functions,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  corporeal,  may  be  most  ceruinly  secured,  and 
by  obedience  to  which  we  may,  when  once  diseased, 
most  speedily  and  safely  regain  our  bealtlL     But  pei^ 

[iup«  the  true  oatnre  of  Hygibne  will  be  best  ex 
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liibitcd  by  contrasting  what  at  present  is  taught,  with 
what  we  require  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  and  yet 
are  left  to  pidc  up  at  random  In  the  best  way  wc  can.' 
—P.  31a. 

'  Hygiene,  according  to  my  view,  really  forms  the 
connecting  link  by  which  all  U»e  brandies  of  profes- 
sional knowledge  are  bound  together,  and  rendered 
a\'aiUb1c  in  promoting  human  hcalOi  and  happiness  ; 
and,  in  one  sense,  is  consequently  the  most  important 
subject  for  a  course  of  lectures,  although  very  oddly 
almost  the  only  one  which  has  not  been  taught  sys- 
temAtically  \  and  1  consider  llie  absence  of  tlie  con- 
necting piinciplc  as  the  main  cause  why  medicine  has 
k-  advanced  so  slowly,  and  stitl  assumes  so  tittle  of  the 
aspect  of  a   ierUin  sdctuc^  notwithstanding  all  the 
talent,  time,  and  labour  devoted  to  iu  culiivaiion.' — 
P.  St* 
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NOTE^P.  114. 


VIS    UXDICATRIX    NATURiC 


Dk.  ADAM.<t,  m  his  PrcUtninary  Pucoaree  to  the  S^rdcnliun 
Sodety'i  Edition  of  the  Genumt  WMu  ef  ffipfecrata^  tiuu- 
lated  and  annotated  bj  him — a  work,  u  ^  of  the  best  common 
MBM  uid  jndgment,  as  it  is  of  the  best  leamiiig  and  scholarship 
— hBS  the  following  passage  r^ 

*  Above  oU  others,  Hippocrates  was  atrictl)'  the  pbjrBcian  of 
experience  and  common  soise.  In  short,  the  basis  of  his 
tjrstem  was  1  rationa]  experience,  and  not  a  blmd  emptridsm, 
so  that  the  Empirics  in  after  ages  had  no  good  grooDds  for 
claiming  him  as  bdonging  to  their  seel. 

'One  of  the  roost  distinguishing  characteristics,  then,  of  the 
llippocimlic  s>-:tlein  of  medidne,  is  the  importance  attached  in 
it  to  prv^mms,  under  which  was  comprehended  a  ci>mplete  ac- 
quaintnnce  with  the  previous  and  present  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  the  tendency  of  the  disease.  To  the  overstrained 
system  ofDia^Mt's  pmctised  in  the  school  of  Cnidos,  agreeably 
to  which  diseases  were  divided  and  suMivided  arbitnrily  into 
endlen  varieties,  Hipp<'«ralM  was  decidedly  opposed  ;  his  own 
strong  sense  and  high  intellectual  cultiinitit>n  having,  no  doubt, 
led  him  to  the  fliscDvcry,  fAat  /«  acddental  varu^ts  of  tiueattd 
M£t$om  then  it  no  Umit,  and  that  what  is  indcAnite  cnnnot  be  re- 
duced to  hciencc. 

•  Nothing  strikes  one  as  a  stronger  proof  of  his  nobility  of 
•oal,  when  we  take  into  account  tlic  early  period  in  human 
odlivation  at  wliich  he  lived,  and  his  descent  from  a  priestly 
order,  than  the  contempt  which  he  everywhere  expresses  for 
ostenutiou   charlatanry,    and  hb    perfect  (roedom  from    aQ 
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popular  superstition.  >    Of  an)ulet<)  and  compHcmtcd  machinet 
to  impose  v-a  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant  multitude,  tliere  ti  no 
mention  in  uiy  port  of  his  works.     Ail  diseases  be  traces  to 
natural  causes,  and  ecuttts  it  impitty  te  maintatH  that  arty  one 
mere  than  another  is  an  tHfiiction  from  thf  Diviniiy.     How 
strikingly  the  llippocratic  syttem  dilTers  from  that  of  all  other 
natioDS  in  their  infantine  state,  must  be  well  known  to  eveiyi 
person  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  early  liistory  of  medi* 
cine.     His  theory  of  medicine  was  further  based  on  the  physic 
philosophy  of  the  ancients,  more  especially  on  the  doc 
then  hdd  n^rding  the  elements  of  things,  and  the  belief  in  thcl 
existence  of  a  spiritual  essence  diffused  throiif^h  the  whole  worlol 
of  CTTAtion,  which  wa.s  regarded  as  the  agent  that  presides  ovetl 
the  acts  of  generation,  and  which  constantly  strives  to  presenra  1 
all  things  in  their  natural  slate,  and  to  restore  them  when  tbejr 
are  prctcmAtarally  deranged.     This  is  the  principle  which  he 
nlled   Nature,    and   which   he   held   to  be   a  fis  medicatrix. 
"Nature,"  says  he,  or  at  least  one  of  his  immediate  foUowen 
M7S,  "  is  the  physician  of  diseases."  ' 

Stahl,  in  one  of  his  numerous  shon  0ccagiu11.1l  Tnu-is 
Scludiasmata,  as  he  calhs  them,  in  which  His  deep  and  fiery 
nature  was  constantly  finding  vent,  thus  opens  on  tlic  doctrine 
of '  Nature,'  as  held  by  the  andents.     Besides  the  thought,  It  is 


I  *  Tlris  i>  Ihr  man  tKm»,Tka,\At.  u  It  doc*  not  appear  to  have  b«m  iliff 
iKllilillMiil  rronl  of  the  Knalc«l  lilcrary  men  vid  philouphcn  of  the  age, 
vbo  )dD  Mllierecl,  or  profeuct)  \a  adberc,  u  Um  popular  belief  la  (h« 
exmardbuiy  inleTfemice  of  the  (odt  with  the  worlu  a(  Naturv  and  the  . 
■fTsirs  of  nutnldnd     This,  at  Iea*l.  \nu  remarluibly  the  cue  with  Socnlc^j 
wfaoB*  miml,  like  thai  of  tnoti  nveit  who  m«lce  &  j^ettt  im]veMi(>ii  on  iht  I 
r«KgitNia  Ce«Ittic«  oT   ihelr  >se,  \\aA  evideaily  a  d««p  tince  of  ntjmiciciii,  [ 
Sw  XoMiph.  Mtmer.  i.  ■  (w) :   lifid-  »■  7.  7 :  ■!•(>  Gratc'i  Hitttty  <^  1 
Grtta,  to)   i.  p.  49^     The  latter  tciaarks,  "Phyifcal  and  aatraaoailca|~[ 
pfaenomciia  arc  cUssifietl  by  Socnio  aoioaic  the  divine  daai,  iatenUctotf  ■ 
to  htsnan  ttudy."— <^rMf.  i.  i.   13.)    Mc   adds,  in   refcnatcc  to    Hippo- 
crate*,  "  On  the  otlter  huid,  Hippocrate*,  ibe  coolenponuy  of  Socrates 
denied    the  d^rrcfiincyi  uid   fnergeil   iolo   one  the  tWR   cUsKi  of  pbe- 
noraeiu-~tbe  divine  and  the  ccieniifically  determinable — whirh  the  latter 
had  put  auiixler.     Htppocrate*  treated   all  phetiofaeBa  at  mi  mmet  AaM 
difbu  amd  Kitnti/fca/ly  deUrminsHt^ ' 
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s  good  spednien  of  this  great  man's  abnipii  impetooiis,  pnc' 
nft□^  and  difficult  expreuioiu  ; — 

'  Notanter  Hippocrates  6.  Epidem.  5-  'AroiSrvrot  %  ^A&n 
i«ttfs  Koi  ad  tia$eSaa.  rd  iiorra  wc*4«i.  Cum  a  Mu/ia  infermota 
tit  Hatura,  tuqw  ^tquam  didUerity  m  Atmrn,  fia'htt  opus  ejt, 
^ffUit.  Effixerr  et  eperari,  didt ;  Deque  ioooognu  et  aliena,  sed 
qoi*  tueessaria  ant,  quie  etfm<fntant :  Operari  autem  ipsam  fiet 
SC;  non  ex  coniilio  (inteUige,  aliens)  lin.  prxced  mooet  Effit- 
thmm  hoc  &  operatixmm  Prindpinm,  iH)i>  ^itrv,  appclhu,  tA 
6ntu«v/rrti[Ai'  iytMf  aSrior  circumscribit  Galen,  de  fHadt.  Hipp.  «&* 
IHaton.  L  9.  hunc  eundem  locum  attingens.  De  hac  Natur& 
prolixios  idem  Galenua  lib.  de  Natur.  faeult.  usent,  quod  ilia, 
mis  viribus  tuA,  qua  ncxia  stmt,  txpHUrt  nctxrit^  qua  utilia^ 
umi  ter-carr.  Quod  idem  et  lib.  1.  cap.  s.  de  diff.  /iW.  repctiL 
S^pieutiuimam  ipmn  esse,  ttidem  adstniit  Hi.  de  arte.  Et 
trntnia  faeere  taiutis  Afimnum  eausa,  in  Ctrntm.  ad  Qoetnim 
locum  interpretatur.  Ncqoe  hoc  tantani  de  statu  Corporis 
Hmnani  tranquUlo,  et  sibi  constante,  iDtelligendtiin.  sed  moocnt 
etiam  iiden,  fn'aturam  hactenns  dictam,  consnlere  corpori  in 
dnbiis  rebu&,  ingmente  nocumcotorutn  periculo,  imo  actualcs, 
lARU  iltaias,  ita  depcllerc,  coniEcre,  cxtenninarc,  rcsarcire,  at 
propterea  /lipfoerates,  paal6  antd  senientiam  haaeniu  dtatan. 
discrte  affimiet,  Neturam  mederi  mcrhis.  In  quam  ip»ain 
astertionen),  ut  satii  fiuc  coiisentit  Gatenust  ila  DOtabilia  sunt 
qtis  verba,  qood  A^atura  nullum  tentiens^  gestiat  magncpert 
mederi.  Et  C9rn.  Olsus,  lib.  3.  c.  i.  RepugnastU  Natyra,  ait, 
niJkil  profieit  Aleditina.  Imo  nifc  dejiciente  eadein,  ut  Hipp.  lib. 
de  arte  inonet,  quicqwsm  o&tinet  Mediia  ars^  sed  pertt  tegtr. 
\)\es  de6dat,  neque  hxc  charts  capiat,  si  plciosqae  taotuin,  qui 
comparent,  te&tes  Medicos  Practicos  saipLores,  dtare  librret 
Nimtmm  QuOD  talc  Aetamm  et  Efftetivmn,  Guhemam,  dirigent, 
r^gms,  Prindpium  in  Corpore  Vivo  pncsto  sit,  lam  in  statu  taiu 
qtUTD  evneusso,  agrtUt  vigtlan-s  propngnans,  omnes  agnoscnnt. 

•  Ut  andique  NATURA,  hoc  scretu,  at  Ejfadvum  qaoddam, 
ct  qnidem  tvplm  tale,  Prindpium  asseratur,  qnod,  arhitrarie 
sgere  Don  agcie,  rect^  ant  perpcram  Organa  sua  actoare,  iisqoc 
ooD  magis  uti,  quam  abnti  qneal. 

'  Adomarunl  banc  Dodrinic  Mediae  partem  comphucs,  ttnD 
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Anti^uhra,  Him  prefiierum  temponim  Doctona.  sed  non  oodem 
omno  successu,  nee  fortii  eadcm  intenlloDe.  Prolixbrcs  fucr- 
nnt  Vttiret^  in  illLi  iuvAiitaif,  ah  tioKittWtu  rA  f&w,  at  ipsam 
^t»  Hippoeratis  dcicribii  Galtnui  lib.  dt  Crisibui,  ei  I.  5.  de 
Sympt  Caus.  FctiuUaUm  Corpcris  nestri  Rectritan  cptimc  Jitrt 
Natmrv  mominr  irtiigniem/amf  decemit.  Sed  LDundjiril  bine 
Faculiat/m  vananim,  oongcries,  A  onuictn  Phytuiiague  onii' 
quivrit  poginain  ade6  absolvit,  at  nihil  offenderctur,  quun  mene 
faatUata,  Vitalu,  fi^aiuraiu,  AmmaJit,  Gemlalu,  /faiifffuilit, 
Exptiltrix,  Retmtrix,  Attractrix,  Lac«im$trix,  Coctrix,  ExcrOtix, 
Samgtiifica^  Chylifica^  &c.  &c* 

To  tlte  Honxeopathic  delu&ion,  or  iliall  we  call  it  '  penuukm,' 
whoM  chief  mffrit  and  miftcbief  it  is  to  be  'not  anjrthiog  so  mach 
as  ft  nothing  which  looks  liltea  something,'  we  owe  ihc  recogni- 
tion, in  B  mach  more  practical  way  than  before,  of  the  self- 
regulating  principle  in  living  bodies — the  phy^cian  inside  the 
skin.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  the  best  modem 
exposttioo  of  this  doctrine,  and  its  relalion  to  therapeutics,  b  to 
be  fotmd  in  SiR  JoHN  FoRSEs'  courageous,  thonghlM,  and 
Hingulariy  CAndid  little  book,  Art  and  Nature  in  the  Curt  ffj 
Disease. 

Many  years  ago,  a  coitnlryman  called  on  a  phyndan  tn  York. 
Ke  was  in  the  depths  of  dyspeptic  despair,  va.  often  happens 
u-ith  the  chawbacons.  The  do,.tor£ave  him  some  plain  advice 
as  to  his  food,  making  a  thorough  change,  and  ended  by  wHting 
a  prescription  for  some  tonic,  saying.  'Take  tMat,  and  come 
back  in  a  fortnight'  In  ten  day  Giles  came  in,  blooming  and 
happy,  quite  well.  The  doctor  was  delighted,  and  not  a  little 
proud  of  his  skill  He  asked  to  see  what  he  had  given  him. 
GUe&  said  he  h&dn'l  got  iL  '  W^ere  was  il  ! '  'I  took  it.  Sir. ' 
*Tookitl  what  have  you  done  with  itf  *\aif\t^  Sir  1  yoD 
told  me  to  iaJkt  it  I '  We  once  told  this  Kttle  Kory  to  a  HotrMro- 
pathic  fiiend,  adding,  '  Perhaps  yoD  think  the  iron  in  the  ink 
may  be  credited  with  the  cure?'  '  Well.'  said  my  much-bclicv- 
ing  friend,  '  there  is  no  saying.'  No  saying,  indeed  I  and  no 
thinking  either!  such  matters  lie  at  least  in  ttie  regioo  t»f  the 
non-knowable. 
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*  Ta  labour  diUgmily^  amd  to  heamtaU^  $ayt  Uuton  o/Smukt 
*u  a  twed  li/eJ' 

Mygriaieit  ddi^  has  been  to  promote  a  melioration  of  tJu 
condition  o/solditrt^  and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  important  obftct^ 
I  k^  I  have  done  some  good.'— \>Vi.  MabsuaU. 
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'T*WENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  the  British  soldier 
(taking  uinety-nme  out  of  a  hundred)  was  a  maii 
who,  when  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  minor,  had  in  a 
fit  of  passion,  or  when  drunk,  or  from  idleness,  want, 
or  to  avoid  civil  punishment,  sold  his  personal  liberty, 
his  life— in  one  word,  himself— to  the  State  without 
reservation.  In  return  for  this,  he  got  a  bounty  of 
j£2t  los.,  which  was  taken  back  as  soon  as  he  was 
attested,  to  pay  for  his  outfit — his  kit,  as  it  is  called, 
— and  he  enjoyed  an  annuity  of  is.  id.  a  day,  out  of 
which,  after  paying  his  share  of  the  mess,  his  shoes, 
etc,  there  remained  of  daily  surplus  about  3d.  The 
State  provided  lodging  and  medical  attendance,  and 
the  nam^,  but  litUe  else,  of  religious  and  general  edu- 
cation. In  return,  he  put  his  will  in  the  hands  of 
the  State,  and  was  bound,  at  any  time,  and  upon  any 
ground,  to  destroy  any  other  man's  life,  or  lose  his 
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own,  at  the  word  of  command.  ■  He  was,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  drilled  into  that  perfect  maii-slaying  in- 
strument, that  consummate  destroyer,  that  we  and 
our  enemies  know  him  to  be.  And  having  no  hope, 
no  self-respect,  no  spiritual  progression,  nothing  to 
look  forward  to,  he  sank  into  tlie  sutlen,  stupid,  in- 
domitable huntan  bull-dog.  He  lived  in  hopeless 
celibacy,  shut  out  from  the  influence  of  any  but  the 
worst  of  the  other  sex.  He  became  proverbially 
dninken,  licentious,  and  profane.  He  knew  hb 
officer  only  to  obey  him,  and  often  to  hate  and  de- 
spise him.  Memory  and  hope  died  within  him ;  for 
what  had  he  to  remember  but  his  own  early  follies 
and  fatal  enlistment,  or  to  anticipate  but  the  chances 

*  Eveiy  one  knows  Herr  UiogoKS  TeufelsdrtkAh's  nccoant  vk  ] 
this  in  tint  fostutic  and  delightful  Look  Sarior  RtmttHS>- 
*  WKat,  spcakiot;  in  quite  unufTiciaJ  liiiH:u2ge,  Is  the  oet-purport  i 
and  upshot  of  war?    Tu  my  own  knowledge,  for  eiainple,  there  \ 
dwell  and  toil,  in  the  British  village  of  DtimdnidgC,  usiulLy 
some   ftve-b«ndrcd   souts.     From  these,   bj  certain   "Natural 
Enesiiet  "  of  the  French,  there  are  snccesaively  iselected,  during 
the  French  war,  say  thirty  able-bodied  men :  Uumdrodge,  at 
her  own  expense,  hu  suckled  and  nursed  them :  she  bAS,  not 
without  difTicutty  and  sorrow,  fed  them  up  to  manhood,  umI 
even  trained  them  to  rraftn,  so  that  one  can  wenve,  another  I 
b«ld,  another  hammer,  and  the  weakest  coit  stand  under  thirty  J 
stone  avoirrlapois.      Neverthelesa,   amid   much  weeping  uid'] 
swearing,  tbey  are  selected ;  all  drcfficd   in  red  ;  and  shipped 
away,  at  thL'  public  dMlges,  some  Iwo-thoosand  miles,  or  cay  ] 
onlylo  thcMHilhorSpain  ;  and  fed  there  till  wanted.     Aiidnow 
to  that  same  spot,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  ore   thirty  simibD- 
French   artisans,    ffom  a  French  Dnmdrudge,  in  like  manner 
wendiug  :    till   at  length,  after  inltiutc  efToit.   tlic  two  putiet  I 
oone  Into  actual  joiOnpoiitMa ;  ud  Thirty  itaods  fronting 
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of  his  being  killed^  or  dying  wretchedly  of  disease,  01 
being  turned  off  a  stupid,  helpless,  and  friendless  old 
manf  No  wonder  chat  he  was,  as  is  proved  by  tlie 
greater  frequency  of  suicide  in  militajy  than  in  civil 
life,  more  miserable  and  less  careful  of  himself  than 
other  men.  His  daily  routine  was  somewhat  as 
follows : — He  was  drummed  out  of  bed  at  five  o'clock, 
hifl  room  being  a  large  common  dormitory,  where 
three  or  four  blackguards  might  make  all  the  rest 
comfortless  and  silent  He  rushed  out  of  doors  to 
the  pump,  and  washed  himself  out  of  his  hands, 
there  being  no  basin  provided  for  him,  as  he  best 
could,  and  went  to  drill;  breakfasted  substantially, 
then  out  to  parade,  where  he  must  be  in  proper  trim, 
pipe-clay  immaculate;  then  through  the  everlasting 

Thirty,  each  with  ft  gnn  in  hts  htnd.  Strai^tn-ajr  the  word 
"  Fire  ! "  is  given  :  and  ihey  blow  ibe  »oaU  oul  of  one  another ; 
and  in  place  of  sixty  brisk  useful  ciaftsmen,  the  world  has  sixtj 
dead  carcasKt.  which  it  mutt  bury,  and  anew  ^hcd  tcan;  for. 
Had  these  men  any  quarrel?  Busy  as  the  Devil  is,  not  the 
imaJlest !  They  lived  Gar  enough  apoit ;  were  the  entireat 
stnmgcrs ;  nay,  in  k>  wide  a  Universe,  there  wa.s  even,  uncon- 
icIooUy,  by  Commerce,  some  mutud  helpfulness  between  than* 
How  then  ?  Simpleton  !  Their  Governon  had  Tallen-out,  and, 
iBfitead  of  ahooUng  one  another,  had  the  cunning  to  make  theae 
poor  blockheads  shoot.— Alas,  so  Is  it  io  Dcutschland,  and 
hitherto  in  all  other  lands ;  still  as  of  old,  "  what  devilry  soever 
Kings  do,  the  Greeks  nust  pay  the  piperl"— In  that  fiction 
of  the  En^ish  Smollett,  it  is  true,  the  final  Cessation  of  War  is 
pcrfa^x  prophetically  ^adowed  forth  ;  where  the  two  Natural 
Eitemlo  [France  and  Britain],  in  person,  take  each  a  Tobacco 
pipe  filled  with  Brinutone :  light  the  same,  and  smoke  is  oou 
aaother's  fiices,  dll  the  weaken  giTcs  in.' 
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round  of  <  Attcutton  I  Ejres  right  I  Stand  at  ease,' 
etc  Dinner  at  one  o'clock,  of  broth  and  boUed 
mcAt,  and  after  that  nothing  to  do  till  niae  at  night, 
or  to  Mt  till  breakfiist  next  tnoming. 

Cuk  Cbere  be  any  wonder  that  the  subjects  of  this 
syilaB  became  so  often  drunkards,  and  ran  into  all 
aoitB  of  low  dusajutioa,  ruining  themselves,  soul  and 
bodyt  Moch  of  tfab  e^il  is  of  couree  inherent  and 
nttwimy ;  h  is  fbttmied  in  the  constitution  of  man 
thai  tnch  dwuld  be.  in  the  main,  the  result  of  such 
an  unnatural  state  of  things.  But  within  these  five- 
•Dd^wcQly  years  there  Have  be«n  numerous  improve- 
RMntL  The  soUlier  is  now  a  freer,  happier^  healthier 
nHu,  more  inlcIUgent  and  mocal,  and  certainly  not 
kts  cOdent  than  he  ever  was  since  the  institution  of 
aatudugarmy. 

In  an  winyinble  speech  in  February  last,  iriiea 
moving  the  estimates  for  the  army,  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 
bert nuidc  the  following  remade: — 'He  did  not 
believe  that  at  anjr  period  had  the  soldier  been  more 
comfortable  than  at  the  present  moment ;'  he  mi^t 
ma$  havo  «id  at  confanahle  as  at  the  present 
MMoaoBL  Aftci  showing  that,  by  strict  and  coo- 
tlnuou-s  vigilance  in  this  department,  in  eighteen  years^ 
since  i9j5,  *  the  |iu&ttem  year  of  economy,'  there  had 
been  a  re<1uctioti  of  j^i3>.766,  as  compared  with  the 
eatinute  of  that  year,  while,  for  the  smaller  sum,  we 
maintained  si.ooo  men  more,  the  cost  of  each  man 
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being  ;f  4'»  '5^  lid-  in  1835,  and  in  the  present  year 
;^4o,  3s.  6d.,  £,\o  of  this  being  for  the  cost  of  the 
officers,  making  the  cipcnsc  of  each  private  ;£"3o, 
58.  6d.  \  after  malting  this  exposition  of  the  greater 
economy  in  the  production  and  maintenance  of  our 
soldiers,  Mr.  Herbert  went  on  to  show  that  this  had 
been  effected  not  only  without  in  any  way  curtailing 
their  comforts,  but  with  an  immense  increase  in  their 
material  and  moral  wellbeing.  We  shall  mention 
some  of  the  more  marked  causes  and  proofs  of  this 
gnitif>-ing  and  remarkable  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  army,  as  regards  the  intelligence,  morality, 
health,  and  general  condition  of  the  common  soldier. 

irf,  Thf  Good-Conduct  Pay  has  been  increased  to 
;^6s,ooo  a  year.  Formerly,  every  man  got  an  in- 
crease of  pay  for  long  service  ;  now  he  gets  id.  a  day 
added  to  his  pay  at  the  end  of  every  five  years — it 
wu  at  first  seven— provided  he  has  been  clear  of  the 
defaulter's  books  for  two  years,  and  he  carries  one- 
half  of  it  to  his  pension,  in  addition  to  the  amount  he 
is  entitled  to  for  length  of  service.  This  scheme  is 
working  well 

3^,  Barrack  Libraries  have  been  instituted,  and 
with  signal  benefit  There  are  now  150  libraries, 
with  117,000  volumes,  and  16,000  subscribers,  the 
men  giving  a  penny  a  month. 

^d,  Rcgi/nmtal  Sckoois,  remodelled  by  Mr.  Her* 
ben,  whose  plans  were  excellently  earned  out   by 
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Lord  Panmure.  After  encountering  much  prejudice 
and  objection,  ihis  plan  is  going  on  prosperously. 
There  are  now  employed  with  different  corps,  sixty 
trained  masters  and  sixteen  assistants,  a  class  of  men 
very  different  from  the  old  schoolmaster-sergeant  In 
the  77th  Regiment,  the  school-roU  amounts  to  538 
adults;  the  35th,  to  371;  the  Sid,  to  270.  This 
attendance  b  voluntary,  and  is  paid  for;  the  only 
compulsory  attendance  being  in  the  case  of  recruits, 
ao  long  as  drilling  lasts. 

4M,  Savings'  Banks,  established  in  1S44.  In  1S52, 
the  number  of  dei)Ositors  was  9447  ;  the  amount  de- 
posited, j£\  1 1,920. 

5M,  Diminutum  of  Punishments, — In  1838,  the 
number  of  corporal  punishments  was  879;  in  1851, 
206;  and  in  1S53 — the  return  being  for  the  troops 
at  horaCt  and  half  the  force  on  foreign  stations — 
they  were  as  low  as  96,  and  all  this  without  the 
slightest  relaxation  of  discipline.  In  1838,  the  Dum- 
ber  of  persons  tried  by  courts-martial  was  in  propor- 
tion to  the  entire  effective  force  as  i  in  11^.  Now, 
it  is  only  i  in  16. 

6th,  Increased  Limganty. — There  never  were  so 
few  deaths  per  annum  as  at  present  At  the  Mau- 
ritius and  Ceylon  the  mortality  has  fallen  from  43^ 
to  22\  per  1000 — nearly  one-half;  and  at  Hong- 
Kong,  too  famous  for  its  deadly  cUnmte,  more  than 
one-half — 150  to  69;  while,  in  the  East  and  West 
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Indies  and  the  Cape,  In  spile  of  pestilence  and  war, 
the  diminution  of  deaths  is  most  strongly  marked. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  unlimited  service — the  legal 
sanction  of  a  man  selling  himself  for  life — no  longer 
exists,  having  been  abolished  in  1847 — thanks  to 
Lord  Panroure's  courage  and  wisdom ;  and  we  have 
an  amount  of  misery,  degradation,  and  crime  pre- 
vented, and  of  comfort,  health,  and  workmanlike 
efficiency  gained,  which  it  would  be  no  easy  matter 
to  estimate  at  its  full  value  and  degree.  In  the  case 
of  such  an  immense  public  benefit,  it  is  well  to  do 
our  best  to  discover  in  what  quarter,  and  in  what 
meastire,  as  a  nation,  whom  all  this  concerns  so 
deeply,  our  gratitude  and  praise  are  due.  To  what, 
and  to  whom,  do  we  owe  all  thist 

The  what  is  not  far  to  seek.  Under  God,  we  owe 
this  change  for  the  better,  like  so  many  others  which 
we  are  enjoying  and  forgetting,  to  that  mighty  agent 
which  is  in  our  day  doing  such  wonders,  and  which 
will  yet  do  more  and  greater — the  spirit  of  the  age — 
pubiic  opinion — of  which,  when  so  manifestly  working 
out  the  highest  interests  of  man,  we  may  condition- 
ally, and  witli  reverence,  say,  in  the  words  of  *  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,'  that  it  is  *  the  very  breath  of  the 
power  of  God — an  understanding  spirit — kind  to 
man,  ready  to  do  good,  one  only,  yet  manifold,  not 
subject  to  hurt,  which  cannot  be  letted.'  This  great 
social  element,  viewless,  impalpable,  inevitable,  \m- 
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umable  as  the  wind ;  vital,  elastic,  aM-penctrating, 
all-encompassing  as  the  air  we  breathe,  the  very  soul 
of  the  body  politic,  is — like  the  great  laws  of  nature 
^-of  which,  indeed,  it  is  itself  one — for  ever  at  its 
work;  and  like  its  Divine  Author  and  Guide  goes 
about  continually  doing  good.  Without  it,  what 
could  any  man,  any  government,  do  for  the  real 
good  of  mankind  1  It  cannot  be  letted  If  you  are 
against  it,  get  out  of  its  way  as  you  best  can,  and 
stand  aside  and  wonder  at  its  victorious  march.  But 
why  not  rather  go  with  it,  and  by  itt  This  is  that 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men — a  Deo  ad  Dmm — that 
onu'ard  movement  of  the  race  in  knowledge,  in 
power,  in  worth,  and  in  happiness,  which  has  glad- 
dened and  cheered  all  who  believe,  and  who, 
through  long  ages  of  gloom,  and  misery,  and  havoc, 
have  still  believed  that  truth  is  strong,  next  to  the 
Almighty— that  goodness  is  the  law  of  His  universe, 
and  happiness  its  end,  and  who  have  faith  in 

'  Thni  God  whicli  ever  lires  and  loves. 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  fsir-off  Divine  event. 
To  whidi  the  wliok  creation  movn.' 

It  is  a  tide  that  has  never  turned  ;  unlike  ihe  poet's, 
it  answers  the  behest  of  no  waning  and  waxing  orb, 
it  follows  the  eye  of  Him  who  is  without  variable- 
ness or  the  shadow  of  turning.  And  no  man  has 
yet  taken  it  at  its  flood.     It  has  its  flux  and  rcflu.\, 
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its  ebb  and  flow,  its  darkness  and  its  bright  light,  its 
storm  and  calm  ;  and,  as  a  child  who  watched  the 
rising  tide,  and  saw  the  wave  in  the  act  of  with- 
drawing itself,  might,  if  it  saw  no  more,  say  the  sea 
was  retreating,  so  with  the  world's  progress  in 
liberty,  happiness,  and  virtue ;  some  may  think  its 
best  is  over,  its  fulness  past,  its  ebb  far  on ;  but  let 
the  child  look  again — let  the  patriot  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  watch  for  the  next  wave,  it  may  be  a  ninth, 
curling  his  monstrous  head  and  hanging  it — how  it 
sweeps  higher  up  the  beach,  tosses  aside  as  very 
tittle  things,  into  ruin  and  oblivion,  or  passes  clear 
over  them,  the  rocks  and  the  noisy  bulwarks  ol 
roan's  device,  which  had  for  long  fietted  and  turned 
aside  and  baffled  all  former  waves  ;  and  to  the  his- 
toric eye,  these  once  formidable  barriers  may  be  seen 
far  down  in  the  clear  waters,  undisturbing  and  undis- 
turbed— the  deep  covering  them, — it  may  be  seen 
what  they  really  were,  how  little  or  how  big.  If  our 
readers  wish  to  imagine  how  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  this  tide  of  time,  deals  with  its  enemies  and 
with  its  friends — how  it  settles  its  quarrels  and  attains 
its  ends,  and  how,  all  at  once  and  unexpectedly,  it 
may  be  seen  flowing  in,  without  let  or  hindrance, 

•  WhiaperiDg  how  meek  and  gentle  it  can  be, ' 
let  him  go  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  watch  the 
rising  tide,  coming  on  lazily  at  first,  as  if  without 
um  or  pith,  turned  aside  by  any  rock,  going  round 
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it,  covering  it  by  and  by,  swayed  and  troubled  by 
every  wind,  shadowed  by  every  passing  cloud,  as  if 
it  were  the  6cldc8t  of  all  things,  and  had  no  mind  of 
its  own  ;  he  will,  however,  notice,  if  he  slays  long 
enough,  that  there  is  one  tiling  it  Ls  always  doing,  the 
one  thing  it  most  assuredly  will  do,  and  that  is,  to 
move  on  and  up,  to  deepen  and  extend.  So  is  it 
with  the  advance  of  truth  and  goodness  over  our 
world.  Whatever  appearances  may  be,  let  us  rest 
assured  the  tide  is  making,  and  is  on  its  way  to  its 
fulness. 

We  are  aware  that  in  spealiing  of  such  matters, 
it  is  not  eas)-  to  avoid  exaggeration  both  in  thought 
and  expression  ;  but  wc  may  go  wrong,  not  less  by 
feeling  and  speaking  too  little,  tlian  by  feeling  and 
speaking  too  much.  It  is  profane  and  foolish  to 
deify  public  opinion,  or,  indeed,  anything  ;  but  it 
is  not  right,  it  is  not  safe  to  err  on  ihc  other  side,  to 
ignore  and  vilipend.  In  one  sense,  public  opinion 
is  a  very  commonplace  subject ;  in  another,  it  is  one 
of  the  chiefest  of  the  ways  of  God,  one  of  the  roost 
signal  instruments  in  his  hand,  for  moving  on  to 
their  consummation  his  undisturbed  affaurs.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  the  world's  history,  and  there 
never  was  a  nation,  in  which  tliis  might)'  agent  made 
head  as  it  is  doing  now,  and  in  ours.  Everywhere 
and  over  every  department  of  human  suffering  and 
need,  it  is  to  be  found  arising  with  healing  under  its 
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wiDgs.  That  it  goe^  wrong  and  does  wrong  is  merely 
to  say  thai  it  works  by  human  means ;  but  tliat  in  the 
main  it  is  on  the  right  road  and  on  the  right  errand. 
and  that  tlms  far  it  is  Divine^  and  has  in  it  Uie  very 
breath  of  the  power  of  Cod,  no  man  surely  who 
discerns  the  times  and  the  seasons  will  deny ;  to  use 
the  eloquent  words  of  Maurice :  '  In  a  civi1ize<l 
country— above  all,  in  one  wliich  possesses  a  free 
press — there  is  a  certain  power,  rays'.erious  and  in- 
definite in  its  operations,  but  producing  the  most 
obvious  and  mighty  effects,  which  we  call  public 
opinion.  It  is  vague,  indefinite,  intangible  enough, 
no  doubt ;  but  is  not  that  the  case  with  all  the 
powers  which  affect  us  most  in  tJic  physical  world  1 
The  further  men  advance  in  the  study  of  nature,  the 
more  these  incontrol  table,  invincible  forces  make 
themselves  known.  If  we  iliink  with  some  of  mys- 
terious affinities,  of  some  one  mighty  principle  which 
binds  the  elements  of  the  universe  together,  why 
should  we  not  wonder,  also,  at  these  moral  affinities, 
this  more  subtle  magnetism,  which  bears  witness  tliat 
every  man  is  connected  by  the  most  intimate  bonds 
with  his  neighbour,  and  that  no  one  can  live  indc- 
pendently  of  another  1' 

We  believe  that  in  the  future,  and  it  may  be  not 
very  far-off  history  of  our  world,  this  associative 
principle,  tliis  attractive,  quickening  power,  is  des- 
tined to  work  wonders  in  its  own  region,  to  which 
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Oic  niarvcb  of  physical  science  in  our  days  wiU  be 
as  nothing.  Society,  as  a  great  normal  institute  of 
human  nature,  is  a  power  whose  capacities  in  its  own 
proper  sphere  of  action,  such  as  it  now  exliibits,  or 
has  ever  exhibited,  and  sucii  as  it  is  destined  here- 
after to  exhibit,  arc  to  each  other  as  is  the  weight, 
Hie  momentum  of  a  drop  of  water,  to  the  energy  of 
that  drop  converted  into  steam  and  compressed  and 
act  a-working.  We  believe  this  will  be  one  of  llie 
crowning  discoveries  and  glories  of  our  race,  about 
which,  as  usual,  n-e  have  been  long  enough,  and  of 
which,  when  it  comes,  every  one  ftill  say, '  How  did 
we  never  discover  that  before  I — how  easy ;  how 
simple !  *  Society  is  of  the  essence  of  unfalltn  man ; 
it  is  normal ;  it  preceded  and  will  surx-ive  the  loss 
of  Eden  ;  it  belongs  to  the  physiology  of  human 
nature.  Government,  be  it  of  the  best,  must  always 
have  to  do  (and  the  more  strirlly  the  better)  with  its 
patholog)' — with  its  fall.  Were  original  sin  abolished 
to-morrow,  the  necessity,  the  very  materials  of  Govern- 
ment would  cease.  Society  and  all  her  immensej 
capabilities  would  once  more  be  at  home,  and  full 
of  life,  and  go  on  her  way  rejoicing.  Education,  reli- 
^OD,  and  many  other  things,  all  belong  by  right  and 
by  natural  fitness  to  Society;  and  Government  has 
been  trying  for  thousands  of  years  to  do  her  work  and 
its  own,  and  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bungled  both. 
But  we  have  leu  to  do  at  present  with  this  wonder- 
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working  power,  than  with  those  who  were  the  first 
to  direct  and  avail  tlicmselves  of  it,  for  forwarding 
and  securing  the  welfare  of  the  common  soldier 
,  vho  had  been  so  long  shut  out  from  its  bene- 
ficent impulse. 

These  men,  simple-minded,  public-hearted,  indus- 
trious, resolute,  did  not  work  for  gratitude — they 
would  not  have  worked  the  worse,  however,  with  iL 
They  are  gone  elsewhere,  where  no  gratitude  of  ours 
can  atTect  them  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  right,  and  good, 
and  needful  for  that  great  creature,  the  public,  to  be 
made  to  feel  this  gratitude,  and  to  let  it  go  forth  in 
hearty  acknowledgment  This  is  a  slate  of  mind 
which  blesses  quite  ;is  much  him  who  gives,  as  him 
who  receives ;  and  notlung  would  tend  more  to  keep 
the  public  heart  right,  and  the  public  conscience 
quick  and  powerful,  than  doing  our  best  to  discover 
what  we  owe,  and  to  whom ;  and  as  members  of  the 
body  politic,  let  our  affection  and  admiration  take 
their  free  course.  One  of  the  best  agns  of  our  times 
is  tlie  extension,  and  deepening,  and  clarifying  of 
ibis  sense  of  public  duty,  of  our  Uinng  not  for  our- 
selves, of  what  we  owe  to  those  who  have  served 
their  generation — the  practical  recognition,  in  a  word, 
not  only  that  we  should  love  our  neighbours  as  our- 
selves, but  that,  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  reser\ed  for  the  Divine  Teacher,  e%-cry  man 
Is  our  neighbour. 
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The  difiicuUies  in  the  way  of  any  amelioration  in 
the  moral  condition  aiid  bodily  comforts  of  the  soldier, 
must  of  necessity  be  great,  and  all  experience  con- 
firms  this.  A  body  of  men  such  as,  in  a  country 
like  ours,  a  standing  anny  iriih  service  for  life,  and 
pay  below  the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes,  must 
unavoidably  consist  of,  is  one  the  reform  of  which 
might  deter  and  dishearten  any  man,  and  excuse 
most.  How  often  have  we  been  told  that  flogging 
was  a  necessary  evil ;  that  unhmited  senice  n-as  the 
slay  of  ihe  anny ;  that  knowledge  i^ould  make  the 
men  discontented,  useless,  and  mischievous!  'Sol- 
diers,' said  Mr.  Pulteney  in  1732.  'are  a  body  ot 
men  distinct  from  the  body  of  die  people ;  they  are 
governed  by  ditferent  laws.  Blind  obedience  is  their 
only  principle.'  Bmce,  in  his  Institutions  of  Mi/t/ary 
LoWi  1717,  gives  what  we  doubt  not  was  a  true 
account  of  the  composition  of  European  armies  in 
his  day : — '  If  all  infamous  persons,  and  such  as  have 
committed  capital  crimes,  heretics,  allieists,  (1)  and 
all  dastardly  and  effeminate  men,  were  weeded  out 
of  the  army,  it  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  pretty 
moderate  number,  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiery 
being  men  of  so  ignoble,  disingenuous  tempers,  that 
they  cannot  be  made  obedient  to  the  allurements  of 
rewards ;  nay,  coercion  being,  generally  speaking, 
the  surest  principle  of  all  vulgar  obedience.  There 
is,  therefore,'  he  grimly  adds,  '  another  part  of  militai> 
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tnstitutioo  fitted  to  such  men's  capacities,  and  these 
are  the  various  punishments'  (and  such  a  catalogue 
of  honors  !)  'awarded  to  their  crimes,  which,  as 
goads,  may  Hrivt  ihae  bniiish  cnatures  who  will  not 
Ar  attra(t(d'  •  We  are  now  at  last  trying  the  principle 
of  attraction,  and  are  finding  it  succeeds  here,  as 
it  does  elsewhere  —  keeping  all  things  sweet  and 
strong,  from  the  majestic  ordinances  of  heaven,  to 
the  guidance  of  a  village  school.  It  is  too  true  that 
Lord  MeUille  in  iSo8,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  opposing  Mr.  Wj-ndham's  most  humane 
and  judicious  Army  Bill,  said,  '  the  wont  men  makt 
the  best  soldiers;'  and  if  we  look  back  on  the  history 
of  the  army,  the  degradations,  the  miseries,  and  hard- 
ships of  the  common  soldier,  we  cannot  help  inferring 
Ihat  this  monstrous  dogma  had  been  even  improved 
upoDy  so  as  to  reduce  to  their  lowest  the  character- 
istics of  humanity,  and  resolve  his  entire  nature  into 
a  compound  of  strength  and  stupidity.  With  such 
opinions  as  IjotA  Melville's  prevailing  in  dvil,  and 
not  less  in  military  life,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  set 
up  as  a  military  reformer.  If  the  worst  man  made 
the  best  soldier,  it  was  a  contradiction  in  terms  to 
think  of  making  the  man  in  any  degree  better.    The 


>  Thb  wu  not  the  prindple  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  men 
mnd  of  soMiere.  Cicero  i*y»  of  JuUui  Ciwar,  there  was  never 
in  ITO  in  his  cnmnitnds,  but  only  a  veni,  is  if  be  soomeJ  to 
be  tcss  or  more  than  their  leider. 
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convcTsc  was  the  logical  sequence ;  lo  find  the  worst 
man,  and  by  all  means  malte  him  a  worser  slilL 
Things  are  changed,  and  have  been  changing ;  and 
that  humane  spirit,  that  sense  of  Tcsi>onsibility  as 
regards  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  our  fellow-men 
on  which  we  have  already  enlarged,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  most  signal  blessings  of  our  time,  ha?  peno- 
tralcd  into  this  region,  and  Lord  Melville's  dogma  U 
in  the  fair  way  of  being  overthrown  and  reversed 
It  is  now  no  longer  legal  for  a  British  subject  to  sell 
himself,  body  and  soul,  for  life.  For  this  we  have 
mainly  to  thank  Lord  Panmurc,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best  secretaries  the  AVar  Office  has  ever  seen. 
But  while  we  most  heartily  acknowledge  tlie  great 
ser\'ices  of  I/)rd  Hardinge,  Lord  Grey,  Mr.  ElUce, 
Sir  George  Arthur,  Sir  Charles  N3f>ier,  Colonel  Lind- 
say, Lord  Panmure,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  many 
others,  in  urging  and  carrjing  out  all  these  ameliom 
tions  and  reforms ;  and  while  we  cannot  easily  over- 
rate the  i-alue  of  the  labours  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
IVUoch  and  Dr.  Graham  Balfour  in  working  out  the 
vital  statistics  of  the  anny,  and  deraonstrailng  tlieir 
practical  bearing  on  the  prevention  of  misery  and 
crime  and  death,  and  llie  increased  comfort  and 
efficiency  of  the  service ;  we  are,  we  feel  sure,  only 
sajing  what  cvcr>*  one  of  these  public-spirited  men 
will  be  readiest  lo  confinn,  that  to  the  late^r.  Hmry 
Marshal/  is  due  tlic  merit  of  having  been  the  first 
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m  this  great  field, — the  sower  of  the  seed — the  setter 
agoing  of  this  current  of  research  and  reforni  which 
has  achieved  so  much.  There  is  not  one  of  these 
many  improvements  which  he  did  not,  in  his  own 
quiet,  but  steady  and  unflinching  way,  argue  for,  and 
urge,  and  commend,  and  prave^  many  years  before 
they  were  acknowledged  or  taken  up  by  tlic  higlier 
aulhorities.  We  find  him,  when  a  mere  lad,  at  the 
Cape,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  ceniur}',  maiting  out 
tables  of  the  diseases  of  the  soldiers,  of  the  compara- 
tive health  of  different  stations,  and  ages,  and  climates ; 
investigating  the  relation  of  degradation,  ignorance, 
crime,  and  ill-usage,  to  the  eflicicncy  of  the  army  and 
to  its  cost ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life  devoting  his  entire  energies  to  dei-ising  and  doing 
good  to  the  common  soldier.  And  all  this,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  without  much  assistance  from  his  own 
department  (the  medical),  till  the  pleasant  time  caioe 
when  die  harvest  was  to  be  reaped,  and  the  sheaves 
taken  victoriously  home. 

'Have  you  seen  Marshall's  Miscellany V  said  a 
friend  to  Lord  Panmure,  when  he  was  Secretary  at 
War.  'Seen  it!*  exclaimed  he,  'why,  Marshall's 
book  is  my  Bible  in  all  that  relates  to  the  welfare  of 
the  soldier.*  And  it  is  not  less  honourable  to  our 
late  Commander-in-Chief  than  to  Dr.  Marshall,  thai 
when  presented  by  the  author  with  a  copy  of  this 
book,  lus  Lordship  said.  '  Your  book  should  be  in 
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the  hands  of  every  amiy  surgeon,  and  iu  e\'ery  orderiy- 
room  in  the  service'  Any  man  who  knows  what  the 
army  is  and  was,  and  what  the  prejudices  of  the  best 
military  men  often  were, — and  who  has  also  read 
thoroughly  the  work  we  refer  to,  and  has  weighed 
well  all  it  is  for,  and  all  it  \%  against,  and  all  tliat  it 
proves, — will  agree  wHli  us  in  saying,  that  for  Loril 
Hardingc  to  express,  and  for  Dr.  Marshall  to  deserve, 
such  a  compliment,  is  no  small  honour  to  both. 

Dr.  Marshall,  to  have  done  so  much  good,  made 
the  least  noise  about  it  of  any  public  man  we  ever 
knew.  He  was  eminently  quiet  in  all  his  ways ;  tlic 
very  reverse  of  your  loud  man ;  he  made  no  spas- 
modic efforts,  he  did  nothing  by  fits  or  st&rts,  nothing 
for  effect;  he  flowed  on  mcrnUbiH  Unitak^  with  a 
ceaseless  and  clear  but  powerful  flow.  He  n-as  a 
philosopher  ^vithout  knowing  it,  and  without  many 
others  knowing  it;  but,  if  to  trace  effects  up  to  their 
causes,  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  order  out  of 
confusion,  to  increase  immensely  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow-men,  be  wisdom,  and  the  love  of  it,  then 
was  this  good  man  a  philosopher  indeed. 

Henry  Marshall  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Kilsyth 
in  1775.  His  father  was  a  man  of  singular  simplicity 
and  worth,  and  besides  his  own  excellent  example, 
and  in  spite  of  bis  slender  means,  he  gave  both  his 
sons  a  college  education.  In  May  1803,  Heniy 
became  surgeon's  mate  in  the  royal  na\'y,  a  service 
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he  left  in  September  1804;  and  in  January  1S05 
n^-as  appointed  assL9taiit-sui;geon  co  the  Forfarshire 
regimenc  of  militia.  In  April  1806,  he  became 
assistant-suigeon  10  Uie  first  battalion  of  the  Sgch 
regiment,  which  embarked  in  February  1S07  for 
South  America,  thence  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Ceylon.  In  May  1S09,  he  was  appointed  assis- 
tant-surgeon to  die  ad  Ceylon  Regiment,  and  in 
April  1813,  was  promoted  to  be  surgeon  of  the  ist 
Cc}'lon  ReginiexiL  In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  *VTLS  removed  to  the  staff,  but  continued  to  serve 
in  the  island  till  the  spring  of  1821,  when  he  returned 
boDie;  and  soon  afler  his  arrival  he  was  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  North  Britain,  his  station  being 
Edinburgh. 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  account  of  his  principal 
writings,  and  of  the  effect  they  had  in  attaining  the 
great  object  of  his  long  and  active  life,  which,  in  his 
own  words,  was  *  to  excite  attention  to  the  means 
which  may  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  soldier, 
and  exalt  his  mord.1  and  intellectual  character.' 

1S17. — *  Description  of  the  Laurus  Cmnamamum,' 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  published  in  the  Annals  of  Phih- 
$opky  of  that  year. 

182J. — *  Notes  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  the 
interior  of  Ceylon,  and  on  the  Health  of  the  Troopi 
enipIo>Td  in  the  Provinces  during  the  years  1815  to 
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1820,  with  brief  Remarks  on  the  prevailing  Diseases.' 
l^ndoo,  iSai.  Svo,  pp.  228.  Hie  greai  merit  of 
this  little  book  consisted  in  the  numerical  statistics  it 
contains  regarding  the  niorlaJiiy  and  diseases  of  the 
troops — a  neivjeaiurt  in  medico]  works  at  the  time  it 
n'as  publi^ed. 

His  next  publication  was  in  1S33.— 'Obsen*atioDS 
00  the  Health  of  the  Troops  in  North  Britain,  during 
a  period  of  Seven  years,  from  1816  to  1822.' — London 
Mtdimt  and  Physical  JourtmL  The  numerical  por- 
tion of  these  observations  was  an  attempt,  and  at  ttie 
same  time  a  mwi  me^  to  collect  and  arrange  the  facts 
illustrative  of  the  amount  of  sickness  and  the  ratio 
of  mortality  among  a  body  of  troops  for  a  specific 
period. 

In  November  1823,  Dr.  Marshall  was  reino\'ed 
from  Edinbui^h  to  Ctiatbam,  and  in  April  1825,  was 
appointed  to  the  recruiting  depot,  Dublin*  In  1S36, 
he  published  '  Practical  Observations  on  the  Insiicc* 
tion  of  Recruits,  including  Obsen-ations  on  Feigned 
Diseases.' — Edin.  Mai.  and  SurpaU  Journal^  vol 
xx\'L  p.  225. 

1S23.— 'Hints  to  Young  Medical  Officers  of  the 
Army  on  the  Examination  of  Recruits  and  the 
Feigned  Disabilities  of  Soldiers.'  London,  182S. 
Svo,  pp.  224.  The  official  documents  contained  in 
this  volume  are  interesting,  in  as  iar  as  they  slxow 
the  difficulty  of  the  duty  of  selecting  recruits,  pnd  tlie 
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ver}'  Umittrd  information  the  authorities,  both  militaiy 
and  medical,  appear  to  have  had  on  the  subjccL  It 
\&  full  of  interest  even  to  the  general  reader,  oi>entng 
up  one  of  the  most  Angular  and  most  painful  manifesta- 
tions of  human  character,  and  afi'ordlng  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  inherent  misery  and  degradation  of  the 
U£e  of  the  British  common  soldier.  In  reading  it,  it 
is  Uiflicult  to  know  which  to  wonder  most  at — tlic  de- 
spair and  misery  that  must  promjit,  the  ingenuity  that 
can  invent,  and  the  dogged  resolution  that  can  cany 
out  into  prolonged  execution,  and  under  every  species 
of  trial,  tlie  cniTIess  fictions  of  ever)'  conceivable  kind 
therein  dcsa'ibcd;  or  the  shrewdness,  the  professional 
sagacity,  and  the  indomitable  energy  with  which  Dr. 
^[arsllaIl  detects,  and  gives  to  others  the  means  of 
detecting,  these  refuges  of  lies.  This  was  the  firsti 
and  still  is  the  best  work  in  our  language  on  this 
subject ;  tlie  others  are  mere  compilations,  in* 
dcbtcd  to  Dr.  Marshall  for  their  facts  and  practical 
suggestions. 

In  Januar)'  iSzS,  Sir  Hemy  (afterwards  Viscount) 
Hardingc  was  appointed  Secretary  at  War.  One  of 
the  numerous  important  subjects  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  war  department  which  early 
engaged  his  attention,  was  tlte  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  pcnalon  list  For  a  period  of  several 
montlis  he  laboured  hard  to  obtain  information  oa 
tlie  practical   working   of   the  existing    pensioning 
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warrants,  chicSy  from  the  unsatisfactory  documents 
found  at  Chelsea  Hospital.  He  soon  discovered 
many  abuses  in  the  system  then  in  operation.  As  a 
means  of  helping  him  to  abate  the  abuses  in  ques- 
tion, he  directed  a  Medical  Board  to  assemble,  of 
which  Dr.  N[arsha11  was  appointed  a  member,  the 
specific  duty  of  the  Board  being  as  follo^vs  : — *  For 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  regulations  which  relate 
to  the  business  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  the 
cases  of  soldiers  recommended  for  discharge  from 
the  service.'  '  The  object  of  the  proposed  inquiry  is 
to  ascertain  what  description  of  dlsaCililies  ought  to 
be  pensioned,  and  what  not*  The  pension  list  at 
this  time  stood  as  follows : — 

<Sh*^5  pcttsionera,  at  6d.  a.  day,  avenge  &ge  thirtjr-ooe 
yean ;  alleged  causes  of  being  discha^d,  inju* 
riea  or  bod  liealtl). 

l6,6jo  at  9d.  a  day,  for  serNice  and  disability  combined. 

21,095  **  '^  '  ^y>  ^^^  len|;th  of  service  and  vroundi. 
I,  icx>  at  ■•!.  9d.,  blind. 

37,625  no  czuses  of  dusabiiity  oiaigned. 

8&5>S 

The  list  had  increased  greatly  during  a  period  of 
peace,  and  it  was  annually  increasing.  The  mean 
rate  of  pension  was  lo^d.,  and  the  annual  amount 
^^1,436,663 ;  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  among  Uie 
pensioners  being  about  four  per  cenL 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Marshall  col- 
lected some  practical  information  on  the  pensioning 
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question ;  and  on  retuming  to  Dublin,  iii  December 
i8a8»  he  drew  up  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  pen- 
sioning soldiers,  upon  what  he  considered  improved 
principles.  Under  the  title  of  '  Cursory  Observa- 
tions on  the  Pensioning  of  SoUliers,'  he  forw-ardetl  his 
scheme  to  Lord  Hardinge ;  and  he  had  tlic  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  that  a  new  pension  ivarrant  was  made, 
founded  on  the  same  principles  a<>  his  'Sdieiiie,' 
namely,  ist,  length  of  scr\ice ;  a//,  wounds  received 
before  the  enemy ;  ^d^  greatly  impaired  health  aflcr 
fifteen  years'  service ;  4//;,  anomalous  disabilities, 
special  cases,  wbich  require  to  be  particularly  con- 
sidered. By  Mr.  Wyndham's  Act  of  1S06,  every 
man  who  was  discharged  as  disabled,  was  entitled  to 
a  pension  for  life,  without  reference  to  the  time  he 
liad  served ;  and,  by  the  subsequent  amendment*; 
and  alterations,  disabilities  and  not  service  consti- 
tuted the  chief  claim  for  a  pension.  This  mode  of 
obtaining  a  pension  opened  a  wide  door  for  fraud  of 
various  kinds. 

The  Pensioning  Warrant  of  the  Secretary  at  War 
went  through  a  number  of  editions,  both  in  manu- 
script and  in  print. 

In  1329,  Dr.  Marshall  published  'Observations  on 
the  Pensioning  of  Soldiers.' — Unii^  Service  Jourttai^ 
1829,  part  il  p.  317. — This  paper  has  a  peculiar  in- 
terest, inasmuch  as  it  gives  an  account  of  the  frauds 
which   had   been   committed   in    the    army  by  the 
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erasure  ami  altemtton  of  Bgures,  and  which  had  only 
lately  been  discovered.  The  falsification  of  records 
by  this  means  was  found,  upon  iovesiigaiion,  to  have 
been  practised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  almost 
every  regiment  in  ihe  service. 

1829. — '  Historical  Notes  on  Military  Pensions,' — 
UniUd  Senncf  JoumaL 

1830. — 'Notes  on  Military  Pensions.' — United Ser- 
vice/oumai. 

Early  in  1850,  Dr.  Marshall  communicated  to 
Lord  Hardinge  a  paper  on  the  abuse  of  intoxicating 
liqaors  by  the  European  troops  in  India,  and  on  the 
impolicy  of  uniformly  and  indiscriminately  issuing 
spirit  rations  to  soldiers.  An  abstract  of  this  paper 
was  subsequently  published  under  the  following 
title  I— 

'  1830. — 'Observations  on  the  Abuse  of  Spirituoa 
Liquore  by  the  European  Troops  in  India,  and  of  the 
Impolicy  of  uniformly  and  indiscriminately  issuing 
Spirit  Rations  to  Soldiers.' — EHinbur^h  Mt\i.  and 
Si^X-  /ournal,  vol.  xli.  p.  ro. 

Lord  Hardinge  carried  into  effect  the  suggestions 
contained  in  tliis  paper  with  remarkable  promptitude , 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  his 
Lordship's  conduct  in  this  matter,  whether  in  regard 
to  bis  discrimination  iu  perceiving  and  appreciating 
the  evils  of  the  usage,  his  firmness  in  abolishing  it  at 
once,  or  his  wisdom  and  courage  in  surmounting  the 
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prejudices  of  a  large  portion  of  all  ranks  in  tlie  arm^. 
Witliin  a  week  after  he  received  it,  he  had  comraenced 
measures  to  abolish  the  indiscriminate  issue  of  spirit 
rations  to  soldiers  on  board  ship  and  on  foreign  sta- 
tions. So  long  as  a  quantity  of  spirits,  amounting  to 
about  six  or  seven  ounces  (in  India  it  was  tJie  loth 
part  <rf  a  gallon),  formed  part  of  the  regular  diet  or 
daily  ration  of  a  soldier  which  he  was  obliged  to 
swallow  or  to  throw  away,  what  rational  hope  could 
be  entertained  lliat  the  exertions  of  commanding 
officers,  however  well  directed,  would  have  much 
effect  in  checking  drunVenncss  T  The  indiscriminate 
daily  use  of  sjtirils  is  not  neccssar>'  for  the  efficiency 
or  health  of  troops  in  any  climate,  and  their  abuse  is 
a  fertile  source  of  disabilities,  diseases,  and  crimes, 
both  moral  and  military.  To  drink  daily  nearly  half 
a  pint  of  spirits  was  then  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
soldier ;  and  that  this  duty  miglit  be  effectually  exe- 
cuted, it  was  the  usage  of  the  service,  in  many  sta- 
Hons,  to  have  it  ]>erformed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  commissioned  officer,  who  ceitified  to  his 
commanding  officer  that  he  had  witnessed  each  man 
drink  his  drain  or  ration  of  spirits.  Perhaps  a  more 
successful  plan  for  converting  temperate  men  into 
drunkards  could  not  have  been  invented. 

During  18*9,  Dr.  Marshall  was  attached  to  the 
War  Office,  and  in  1830,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  deputy-inspector  of  hospitals  by  Lord  Har- 
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«linge  Here  ended  his  active  service  in  the  sno/, 
and  he  was  placed  on  half-pay. 

Shortly  aAer  the  inomulgation  of  the  instruciiotu 
for  the  guidance  of  medical  officers  in  the  duty  of 
examining  recruits,  which  were  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Marslialt,  and  were  the  result  of  a  most  laboriotis 
and  difficult  inquiry,  it  occurred  to  Lord  Hardingt. 
that  the  publication  of  this  document,  together  mth 
the  pensioning  warrant,  and  other  relative  papers, 
accompanied  by  a  suitable  commcntar}',  would  be 
useful,  in  the  form  of  a  small  volume,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  officers  of  the  array;  with  tliis  object.  Dr. 
Marshall  published  in — 

183a. — 'On  the  Enlisting,  the  Discharging,  and 
the  Pensioning  of  Soldiers,  with  the  Offidal  Docu- 
ments on  these  Branches  of  Militai^-  Duty.'  London, 
1831.     8vo,  pp.  243- 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  Dr.  Marshall  married 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Wingate,  Esq.  of 
Westshiels.  This  union  was,  as  we  often  said,  the 
best  earthly  blessing  of  a  long  and  happy  life. 

1833. — 'Contributions  to  Statistics  of  the  Army, 
with  some  Observations  on  Military  Medical  Returns. 
No.  I.' — Edinburgh  Afedieal  and  Sirrgira/  Jffumaf^ 
»ol.  xl.  p.  36. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  us  to  say 
one  word  in  favour  of  military  statistics,  as  a  means 
of  illustrating  the  condition  of  an  ann)%    For  some 
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tunc,  howsver,  after  the  publication  of  this  paper,  the 
utility  of  condensing  and  arranging  medical  returns 
was  but  veiy  r>ajtiaJly  recognised  j  and  Dr.  Marshall's 
*  array'  of  figures  was  laughed  and  sneered  at  by  some 
who  ought  to  have  knoiv-n  belter. 

1833. — 'Contributions  to  Statistics  of  the  Army, 
Ko.  II.' — Edinburgh  Mtdkal  and  Surgical  Joy t-nai^ 
voL  xL  p.  307. 

1834. — 'Sketch  of  the  Geographical  Distribution 
of  Diseases.' — Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surgical  JoHmaiy 
voL  xxxvUL  p.  330. 

1834. — '  Abstract  of  the  Returns  of  the  Sick  of  the 
Troops  belonging  to  tlie  Presidency  of  Fort-George, 
Madras,  for  the  years  1827  to  1830.' — Edinburgh 
Med,  and  Surgicai /puma/y  vol  xxxix.  p.  133. 

1834. — 'On  the  Mortality  of  the  Infantry  of  the 
French  Army.' — Edinburgh  Afcd.  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal^ vol.  xlii.  p.  34- 

1835. — *  Obscr\'ations  on  the  Influence  of  a  Tropi- 
cal Climate  upon  the  Constitution  and  Health  of 
natives  of  Great  Britain.' — Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xliv.  p.  28. 

1835. — 'Contributions  to  Statistics  of  the  British 
Amay.  No.  III.' — Edinburgh  Medkal  and  Surgifoi 
/aumal,  vol.  xliv.  p.  353. 

In  1835,  Dr.  Marshall,  along  with  Sir  A.  M. 
Tulloch  (who  has  done  such  excellent  service  ance* 
vas  appointed  to   investigate  the   statistics  of  th# 
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sickness,  mortality,  and  invaliding  of  the  British 
anny.  Their  report  on  the  sickness,  mortality,  and 
invaliding  among  the  troops  in  the  West  Indies  was 
Wd  before  Parhament  the  following  year. 

This  report  produced  a  change  whicli  was  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution  in  this  department  of  military  j 
polity  J  it  destroyed  the  old  established  notion  ofi 
season'mg.     The  period  of  service  in  Jamaica  used 
lo    be    nine    or    ten   years ;    this   is   now   divided 
between    it    and   the    Mediterranean    stations    and 
British  America.     The   reason  alleged  for  keeping 
them  so  long  in  so  notoriously  unhealthy  a  station, 
was  the  military  and  medical  fallacy,  that  Europeans^ 
by  length  of  rendence  became   'seasoned.'    This' 
fallacy,   which  had   been   the  source  of  so  much 
misery,   and  crime,   and  death,  and  expense,  was 
completely  dissipated    by  these   statistical   returns, 
from  which  it  was  found  that  (as  in  every  other  case) 
mortality  depended  upon  age,  and  that  young  soldiers 
lived  longer  there  than  older  ones,  hoivevcr  *  sea- 
soned' by  residence  or  disease.     The  annual  mor- 
tality of  the  troops  in  Jamaica  was  thirteen  in  the 
hundred  by  the  medical  returns,  but  the  actual  mor- 
tality amounted  to  about  two  per  cent,  more,  a  mof- ' 
tality  of  which  we  may  give  some  idea,  by  stating 
that  a  soldier  serving  one  year  in  Jamaica  encoun- 
tered as  much  risk  of  life  as  in  stx  such  actions  as 
Waterloo, — there  one  in  forty  fell,  in  Jamaica  one  in 
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4even  annually.  No  wonder  tiiat  the  poor  soldieri 
knowing  that  eight  or  nine  years  must  elapse  before 
he  left  this  deadly  place,  and  seeing  a  seventh  com- 
rade die  every  year,  lost  all  hope,  mind  and  body 
equally  broken  down,  and  sank  into  drunkenness 
and  an  earlia-  grave.  He  eventually  concluded,  that 
it  is  a  glorious  climate  where  a  man  is  always  *  diy  * 
and  has  always  plenty  to  drink.  Another  evil  pointed 
out  by  this  able  report,  was  that  produced  by  the  use 
of  salted  provisions.  This  practice  was  immediately 
changed.  It  also  brought  to  light  a  curious  and  im- 
portant fact,  that  in  the  barracks  situated  at  Maroon 
Town,  Jamaica,  2000  feel  above  the  sea,  the  annual 
mortalit)'  was  only  32  per  1000,  while  at  Up>Paric 
Camp,  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  was  140  per 
1000,  The  knowledge  of  this  extraordinary,  but  till 
the  report,  tmdiscovered  fact,*  has  been  acted  upon 
with  eminent  benefit;  so  much  so,  that,  had  it  been 
known  during  tlie  seventeen  years  previously,  the 
lives  of  1387  men,  and  ;^a7,740,  might  have  been 
saved.  We  never  met  with  a  more  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  practical  effects  of  statistics.' 

1837. — ■  Contribution  to  Statistics  of  the  Sicknes* 
and  Mortality  which  occurred  among  the  Troops 

>  See  Not«  flt  the  end  of  this  Paper. 

•  Any  one  wi.<ihing  a  feller  account  of  this  memorable  experi- 
ment And  its  results,  wilt  find  it  in  sn  admirable  paper  by  Sir 
A.  M.  Titlloch,  K.C.B.,  read  bdbie  Ihe  Stati^llcal  SodeLjr  tat 
1R47. 
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employed  on  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  in  tfke 
y^sa  r8o9.' — Edmbur^  Med.  ami  Sttrpeai  /^ums/, 

vol  xlWiL  p.  305. 

1839. — 'Contributioato  Statistics  of  Hemu  1 
Recruits  for  th«  British,  and  Conscripts  for  ihe 
F^nch  Army:— ££MbMt:gk  Mmiumt  amd  Smrptmi 
faumai^  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

1839. — *0n  the  Enlisting,  Discharging,  and  Pcn- 
nioning  of  Soldiers,  with  the  Official  Documents 
ihese  branches  of  Military  Duty.*    Second  Editio 
Edinburgh,  1839. 

1846. — *  Military    Miscellany.'      8to.      London, 

1846- 

This  most  entertaining  and  effecti%*e  book  is  a  cook 
plete  epitome  of  its  author's  mind  and  character ;  ic 
has  something  of  everything  that  was  peculiar  to  him. 
Although  dissuaded  by  his  military  friends — with  only 
one  exception — from  publishing  it,  as  being  likely  to 
produce  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks,  and  offend  com- 
manding-officers:  no  such  effect  followed,  but  the 
reverse.  It  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  not  so  much  a 
ircalise,  as  a  body  of  multifarious  evidence,  enabling 
any  man  of  ordinary  humanity  and  sense  to  make 
up  his  mind  on  the  various  questions  handled  in  it, — 
Recruiting — enlistment — moral  and  physical  qualitica 
of  recruits — duration  of  eng^ement — suidde  in  the 
army,  its  greater  frequency  than  in  dvil  life,  and  tlie 
reason  of  this — ptmishmcnls — rewards — vices  and 
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virtues  of  soldiers — pensions — education ;  these,  and 
such  like,  arc  the  subjects  which  arc  not  so  much 
discussed,  as  exhibited  and  proved.  At  the  time  the 
Misaiiany  came  out,  many  things  concurred  in  rapidly 
promoting  its  great  end.  The  public  mind  having 
been  enlightened  on  the  evils  of  flogging  in  the  airoy, 
and  of  perpetual  service,  was  bestirring  itself  in  its 
own  rougJ  and  vague  but  energetic  way ;  there  was 
a  'clamour*  on  these  subjects;  Dr.  Fergusson's 
eloquent  and  able  though  somewhat  exaggerative 
*  Notes  and  Reminiscences  of  Professional  Life,'  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  advocated  much  the  same 
views  as  Dr.  Marshall,  and  three  elaborate  and  power- 
ful articles  in  the  T^ma  on  these  two  books  and  their 
subjects,  written  with  great  ability  and  tact,  had  ex* 
cited  the  attention  of  the  nation  when  this  was 
brought  to  its  operative  point,  by  one  of  those  de- 
plorable incidents  out  of  which  not  seldom  comes 
immediate  and  great  good  ;  the  sort  of  event  which 
beyond  all  others  rouses  the  British  people  and  makes 
it  act  as  one  man,  and  in  this  case  fortunately  they 
were  well  informed  before  being  roused.  The  first 
of  the  tliree  articles  in  the  Times  appeared  on  the  2d 
of  July  1846^  and  straightway, — as  a  practical  lecture 
concludes  by  the  exhibition  of  a  crucial  and  decisive 
experiment, — on  the  nth  of  the  same  month  a 
soldier  died  at  Hounslow,  apparently  from  the  effects 
rif  punishment  inflicted  in  the  previous  month.     This 
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complclion  of  those  cardinal  ameliorations.  We  can* 
not  convey  a  juster  idea  of  this  homely,  unpretending 
volume,  tlun  in  the  generous  words  of  a  distinguished 
Belgian  physician  (M.  Fallot)  \ — '  C'est  I'ouvrage  d'\in 
hommc  possrfdant  parfaitcment  la  raaiifere,  ayant  passe 
ta  plus  grande  partie  de  sa  vie  ii  ^tudier  le  caractitre, 
ies  mocurs  ct  les  besoins  des  soldats  au  milieu  des- 
quels  11  vivait  et  au  bien-£tn:  desqucis  il  avait  vou^ 
son  existence.  Ayant  autant  d'clcvaiion  dans  les 
vues  que  d'indi^pcndancc  dans  I'csprit,  il  a  apcr^u  les 
d^fauts  partout  oU  ils  cxistatent,  ct  a  eu  le  courage 
de  les  metlrc  h.  nu  et  de  les  signaler.  A  ceux  qui 
craindntlcnt  que  Ic  m^moire  ne  ffit  trop  s^rieux  ou 
trop  monotone,  je  dois  dire  que  la  foule  d'nnecdotes 
piquantcs,  de  citations  heureuses  et  opportunes  dont 
le  m^moire  est  .<wmrf,  reposent  et  distntiem  agr<*able- 
raent  I'esprit  du  lecieur.' 

Dr.  Marshall's  last  publication  on  military  subjects 
was  in  1849 — 'Suggestions  for  the  Advancement  of 
Military  Medical  Literature.'  These  were  his  parting 
words  for  the  service  he  had  devoted  the  energies  of 
a  long  lifetime  to — a  sort  of  legacy  bequeathed  to 
those  who  were  going  forward  in  the  same  good 
work.  He  was  then  labouring  under  a  mortal  dt?* 
ease,  one  of  the  most  painful  and  terrible  to  which 
our  flesh  is  heir — of  its  real  nature  and  only  termina* 
tion  he  was,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  aware  from  the 
6rst,  and  yet  with  all  this,  we  never  got  a  kinder  wel- 
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come,  never  saw  one  more  cheerful,  or  more  patient 
in  listening  to  what  concerned  only  others.  He  used 
to  say,  '  Tliis  is  bad,  very  bad,  in  ita  own  way  as  bad 
as  can  be,  but  everything  else  is  good :  my  home  is 
happy ;  my  circumstances  arc  good  ;  I  ahrays  made 
a  little  more  than  I  spent,  and  it  has  gathered  of 
course ;  my  life  has  been  long,  happy,  busjv  and  I 
trust  useful,  and  I  have  had  my  fill  of  it ;  I  have  lived 
to  see  things  accomplished,  which  I  desired,  andenily 
longed  for  fifty  years  ago,  but  hardly  hoped  ever  to 
see.'  With  that  quiet,  rational  courage,  which  u'as 
one  of  his  chief  but  hidden  qualities,  he  possessed 
his  soul  in  patience  in  the  midst  of  intense  suffering, 
and  condnucd  to  enjoy  and  to  use  life  for  its  best 
purposes  to  the  last 

Of  religion,  and  especially  of  his  own  religion,  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  much  ;  when  he  did, 
it  was  shortly  and  to  the  purpose,  and  in  a  way  which 
made  every  one  feel  that  the  root  of  the  matter  was 
in  him.  His  views  of  God,  of  sin,  and  of  himself, 
and  bis  relation  to  his  Maker  and  the  future,  were  of 
the  simplest  and  most  operative  kind.  "When  in 
Ceylon,  and  living  much  alone,  away  from  religious 
books  and  ordinances,  and  religious  talk,  and  contro- 
versy, and  quarrel, — away  also  from  that  rdi^csity 
which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  our  time, — he  studied 
his  New  Testament,  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
matter,  made  up  his  mind  for  himseIC     Not  that  he 
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avoided  religious  conversation,  but  he  seemed  never 
to  get  over  the  true  sacredness  of  anything  connected 
with  his  own  personal  religion.  It  was  a  favourite 
expression  of  his,  that  religion  resolved  itself  into 
wonder  and  gratitude — intelligent  wonder ;  humble 
and  active  gratitude — such  wonder  and  such  gratitude 
as  the  New  Testament  calls  forlh. 

Dr.  Marshall,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  was  not 
what  the  world  calls  a  genius  ;  had  he  been  one,  he 
probably  would  not  have  done  what  he  did.  Yet  he 
was  a  man  of  a  truly  original  mind  ;  he  had  his  own 
way  of  saying  and  doing  evcri'thing  ;  he  had  a  Icnack 
of  taking  things  at  first4iand ;  he  was  original,  inas- 
much as  he  contrived  to  do  many  thiDgs  nobody  else 
had  done  ;  a  sort  of  onginalit)*  worth  a  good  deal  of 
'  original  genius.*  And  like  all  men  of  a  well-mixed 
ample,  and  genial  nature,  he  was  a  humorist  of  his 
own  and  that  a  very  genuine  kind  ;  his  short  stories, 
illustrative  of  some  great  principle  in  morals  or  in 
practical  life,  were  admirable  and  endless  in  number  ; 
if  he  had  not  been  too  busy  about  more  serious 
matters,  he  might  have  filled  a  volume  wnth  anec- 
dotes, every  one  of  them  at  once  true  and  new.  and 
always  setting  forth  and  pointing  some  vital  truth. 
Curiously  enough,  it  was  in  this  homely  humour,  that 
tlie  strength  and  the  consciousness  of  strcngtli,  which 
one  might  not  have  expected  from  his  mild  mannci 
and  his  spare  and  fragile  frame,  came  out ;  his  satire, 
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his  jjerfect  appreciation  of  the  value  and  sire  of 
those  he  had  in  view,  and  his  'pawky'  intuition  into 
the  motives  i  id  secret  purposes  of  men,  who  little 
thought  they  vere  watched  by  such  an  eye, — ^was 
one  of  the  niCBt  striking,  and  gravely  comic  bits  of 
the  mental  picturesque ;  it  was  like  Mind  looking 
at  and  taking  the  measure  and  the  weight  of  Dody, 
and  Body  standing  by  grandly  unconscious  and  dis- 
closed j  and  hence  it  was  tliat,  though  much  below 
the  average  height,  no  one  felt  as  if  he  were  little — 
he  was  any  man's  match.  His  head  and  eye  settled 
the  matter ;  he  had  a  large,  compact,  commanding 
brain,  and  an  eye  singularly  intelligent,  inevitable, 
uid  calm. 

Dr.  Marahall  died  on  the  5th  May  1S51,  at  Edin 
burgh,  where  he  had  for  many  years  lived.  Though 
out  of  the  service,  he  was  constantly  occupied  with 
some  good  work,  keeping  all  his  old  friends,  and 
making  new  and  especially  young  ones,  over  whom 
he  had  a  singular  power;  he  had  no  children,  but  he 
had  the  love  of  a  father  for  many  a  youth,  and  the 
patience  of  a  father  too.  In  his  married  life,  to  use 
his  own  words,  '  I  got  what  I  was  in  search  of  for 
forty  years,  and  I  got  this  at  the  very  time  it  was 
best  for  me,  and  I  found  it  to  be  better  and  more 
than  I  ever  during  these  forty  long  years  had  hoped 
for.' 

Had  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Marshall  appeared  in 
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Pmnce,  or  indeed  anywhere  else  than  in  Britain,  he 
would  have  been  made  a  Baron  at  the  least  He 
did  not  die  the  less  contented  tliat  he  was  not ;  and 
we  must  suppose,  that  diere  is  some  wise  though 
inscrutable  final  cause  why  our  country,  in  such 
cases,  makes  virtue  its  own  and  only  reward,  and  is 
lamum  arida  nutrix^  a  very  dry  nurse  indeed 

Besides  the  publications  we  have  mentioned,  in 
connexion  with  military  statlsdcs  and  hygiene.  Dr. 
Marshall  published  a  history  and  description  of 
Ceylon,  which,  after  all  the  numerous  works  on  '  the 
utmost  Indian  isle,  remains  at  once  the  shortest, 
the  fullest,  and  the  best.  He  also  published  on  the 
coco-nut  tree,  and  a  sketch  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  disease,  be^des  many  other  occasional 
papers,  in  all  of  which  be  makes  out  something  at 
once  new  and  true.  In  the  well-weighed  words  of 
Dr.  Craigie :  '  He  wis  the  fir^t  to  show  how  die 
multiplied  exiwrience  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
British  Army  at  home  and  abroad,  by  methodical 
arrangement  and  concentration,  might  be  applied  by 
the  use  of  computation,  to  furnish  exact  and  useful 
results  in  medical  statistics,  medical  topography,  the 
geographical  relations  of  diseases,  medical  hygi^e, 
and  almost  every  other  branch  of  military  roedicin?. 
Dr,  Marshail  must  indeed  he  r^arded  as  the  father 
and  founder  of  military  medieal  statistics^  and  of  their 
varied  apptications.^     We  end  our  notice  of  this  truh 
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excellent  public  servant,  with  his  own  djing  words : 
'In  many  respects,  I  consider  myself  one  of  ihe 
most  fortunate  individuals  who  ever  belonged  lo  the 
medical  department  of  the  army.  I'hrough  a  long  life 
I  have  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  good  health, 
and  my  duties  have  been  a  pleasure  to  rae.  Having 
generally  had  some  literary  undertaking  on  band 
more  or  less  connected  with  military  hygifene,  I  have 
enjoyed  much  intellectual  gratification.  "To  labour 
diligently,  and  to  be  content  (says  the  son  of  Sirach), 
is  a  sweet  life."  My  greatest  dcHghi  lias  been  lo 
promote  a  melioration  of  the  condition  of  soldiers, 
and  in  tlie  prosecution  of  this  important  object,  I 
hope  I  have  done  some  good.  I  have  much  reasoa 
to  be  grateful  to  Divine  Providence  for  the  many 
blessings  I  have  enjoj-ed,  and  continue  to  enjo> 
Although  my  elementary  education  was  extremely 
limited,  my  professional  instruction  defective,  and  my 
natural  talents  moderate,  I  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  my  progress  and  standing  in  the  service. 
Every  step  of  advancement  which  I  gained  in  the 
army  was  obtained  without  diiTiculty.  When  I  look 
back  upon  my  progress  in  life,  it  seems  to  me  Uiat  1 
iiave  been  led  '*  in  a  plain  path,"  and  that  my  steps 
have  been  **  ordered."' 

We  had  intended  giving  some  account  of  the 
medical  military  worthies  who  preceded  Dr.  Mar- 
shall, but  we  have  left  ourselves  no  space. 
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Among  them  may  be  reckoned  Sir  John  Pringle, 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  best ;  ^   Ors.  Brocklesby, 
the  generous   friend   of   Burke   and  Johnson ;    D. 
Monro ;  R.  Somerville ;  R.  Jackson,  whose  system 
.  of  airangemcnt  and  discipline  for  the  medical  depart- 
linent  of  the  army  is  most  vaJuable  and  judicious,  and 
far  in  advance  of  its  date,  1805  ;  Chcync,  I^cmprierc, 
and  Fergusson.     Al!  tliese  reformers,  differing  as  tliey 
often  did  in  the  spedfic  objects  and  expedients  they 
each  had  in  view,  agreed  in  the  great,  but  then  Un- 
.aerfcctly  known  and  recognised  principle,  that  pre- 
tention is  not  only  better,  but  easier  and  cheaper 
•ban  cure — that  health   is  more  manageable   llian 

'  Sir  John  Pringle  wis  truly  what  hi»  epitaph  in  Westminster 

Abbey  caUs  blra,  tgrtgius  vtr — a  nuji  not  of  Llie  cotniDon  herd  ; 

a   maxi   in   advance  of    his   age.      He   U   our   earliest   health 

reformer,  llie  first  who  in  this  counlry  turned  his  mind  and  that 

of  the  public  to  hygiene  as  a  part  of  dvil  polity.     In  the  library 

of  iJie  Royal  Collie  of  Physicinns  of  Edinburgh,   lh<rre  were 

deposited  by  him,  in  1781,  a  year  before  his  death,   ten  lai^ge 

l^feiioi  of  Mss.,  entitlecl   '  Medical   Anootaiions,*  forming  the 

1  renukrkahle  record  we  hare  ever  teen  of  the  active  tnEeUt* 

;  and  industry  of  a  pbyiician  in  the  course  of  an  immeiue 

don  pndice.     Among  otlier  valuable  nutter,  these  volumes 

'  Contain  a  'Treatise  on   Air,   Clininle,    Diet,  and  Exercise,'  as 

sobjecis  oonoeming  public  as  well  as  perMinal  health,   which 

indicates,  in  a  very  interesting  miuiner,  the  inlantilc  condition 

or  this  .science  at  that  time,  and  the  author's  singularly  liberal, 

Sagacious,  and  practical  opinions.      This  treatise  is  continued 

1  time  to  time  thruu^h  many  voiumes,  and  must  have  been 

Inany  years  in  writing.     It  is  mnch  to  be  regrelted,  that  by  the 

Iterms  of  his  gift  of  these  M&S.,  the  College  is  forbidden  ever  to 

Ipubtish  any  of  them.     When  a  history  of  vital  statistics  and 
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disease — and  that  in  mllitaiy,  as  tn  ci\i)  life,  by  db> 
covering  and  attending  to  the  laws  by  which  God 
regulates  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  healtli  of  his 
rational  creatures,  immense  evils  may  be  prevented 
with  the  utmost  certainty,  which  evils,  if  once  in- 
curred, no  skill  and  art  can  countcn'ail ;  in  the  one 
case,  nature  in  her  courses  fights  for,  in  the  other 
against  us ; — serioutt  odds  t 

When  and  how  is  the  world  to  be  cured  of  its 
passion  for  the  game  of  warl  As  to  the  ■whm^  we 
may  safely  say  it  is  not  yet  come.  In  her  voyage 
down  the  great  stream,  our  world  has  not  yet  slid 
into  that  spacious  and  blessed  Pacific,  where 

liygiCne  it  written,  as  we  inict  it  may  soon  be,  uid  we  know  of 
only  one  man  (Dr.  Farr)  who  can  fulfil  this  task,  this  treaHw, 
<lating  nwrly  lOo  yen»s  back,  will  deserve  il»  doe,  as  the  hentld 
of  so  mudi  aHcr  (;riCM). 

Besides  being,  what  only  one  other  ScMchnun,  we  beUert^ 
c-vcr  has  liccrn  (ihe  Eari  of  Mnrtnn),  President  of  the  Uoyal 
Society,  he  was  I'rofcssor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
nf  Edinburgh  ;  and  hU  obftcnstious  on  the  diiieascs  of  the  onny, 
so  famous  in  hix  dny,  with  hit  diumine  nn  some  late  im- 
provements in  pretervir^  the  health  of  mannen,  mny  still  he 
rend  with  advnntnge  for  their  accurate  description,  ihrtr  humane 
spirit,  and  plain  good  sense,  and  stand  out  in  mailcctl  contrast 
to  the  error,  i];norvice,  and  iadlffcrciice  then  prev-alcnt  tn  all 
mattcrj  concerning  the /fK«ito«  of  disease.  Wv,  f;rcalest  Rlory 
in  his  own  day  \\  his  least  now,  his  epitaph  benring  on  its  froiit 
that  he  WAS  the  man — 

'  Qucm  cdciMifni  VVaUii:  fnnccu* 

t)>«ht*  dvnlipie  Regit  MajntH, 
Ucdinim  »ibi  cmprebaTil.* 


— ■>-^*>. 
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'  Birds  of  cilm  sit  lvoi>dinc  on  the  cbunnM  wave.' 
We  have  no  more  got  this  length  than  we  have  thai 
to  which  a  fiiend  of  the  author  of  77ie  Nav  Moral 
World  so  eagerly  looked  fon^-ard,  when  she  asked 
him — 

*  When  shutl  we  Rrrive  at  ihat  sUte  of  pudity, 
When  we  ihall  all  vralk  about  ia  our  native  nudity  T ' 

We  fear  we  cannot  yet  dispense  altogether  cither 
with  our  clothes  or  our  cartridges.  We  cannot  afford 
to  beat  all  our  swords  into  ploughshares.  But  we  as 
firmly  believe  that  we  are  on  our  way  to  this,  and 
litat  the  fighting  ptrace-men  are  doing  much  good. 
The  idea  of  peace,  as  a  thing  quite  practicable,  is 
gaining  the  ear  of  the  public,  and  from  thence  it  wiU 
find  its  way  into  its  brain,  and  down  to  its  heart,  and 
thence  out  in  act  by  its  will.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
die  time  is  coming  when,  for  a  great  tiading  nation 
like  ours,  supplying  a  world  with  knowledge,  calico, 
nd  tools,  to  keep  an  immense  army  and  nav)'  will 
be  fls  manifestly  absurd  and  unbusiness-like,  as  it 
would  be  for  a  bagman  from  Manchester,  or  a  traveller 
from  'The  Row,*  to  make  his  rounds  among  his 
customers,  armed  cap-a-pie,  soliciting  orders  with  his 
circular  in  one  hand,  and  a  Colt's  revolver  in  the 
other.  As  to  llie  Affiv,  chiefly  in  three  ways :  »>//, 
By  the  commercial  principle  of  profit  and  loss, — of  a 
nea\7  balance  against,  coming  to  influence  the  trans- 
actions  of  nations,  as  it  has  long  done  those  oi 
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private  and  social  life — freeirade.  mutual  coonexion 
and  intercourse,  the  proof,  publicly  brought  out,  that 
the  interest  of  the  body-politic  is  also  thai  of  every 
one  of  its  members,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  diat 
also  specially  of  each  put — the  adoption,  not  merely 
in  theory,  but  in  practice,  of  a  law  of  nations,  by  the 
great  leading  powers,  and  the  submitting  disputes 
regarding  terrilor>',  commerce,  and  all  the  questions 
arising  out  of  active  multifarious  trading  among  the 
nations,  to  reason  and  fixed  rules,  and  settling  them 
by  the  arbitration  of  intelligent  humane  men,  instead 
of  by  the  discharge  of  a  park  of  artillery.  Secondi}\ 
By  the  art  of  war  being  by  scientific  discovery  so 
advanced  in  the  degree  and  the  iinmcdiatcncss  of  its 
deslxuctiveness.  so  certain  utterly  to  destroy  one  of 
the  sides,  or  it  may  be  both,  that  it  would  come  to 
be  OS  much  abolished  among  well-bred,  enlightened 
nations  as  the  duel  would  be  among  civilixed  men 
tvere  it  certain  that  one  or  both  of  the  combatants 
must  be  extinguished  on  the  spot  'Satisfaction* 
would  not  be  so  oflen  asked  by  nations  or  indivi* 
duals,  and  dissatisfaction  not  so  often  expressed,  were 
this  accomplished.  Thirdly^  and  chiefly.  By  nations 
not  only  becoming  shrew<ier  and  more  truly  aware  of 
•heir  own  interests  and  of  wliat  '  pays ' — or  such 
*  dead  shots  *  as  to  make  the  issue  of  any  war  rapid 
and  fatal,  but  most  of  all  by  their  growing,  in  the 
only  true   sense,  better. — more   under  the  habitual 
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tnfliicnce  of  genuine  virtue,  more  informetl  wiUx  the 
knowledge,  and  the  fear,  and  the  love  of  God  and  of 
ilis  laws. 

Since  finishing  this  jKiper,  we  have  seen  a  copy  of 
the  new  statistical  report  on  the  sickness  and  mor- 
tality of  the  British  amiy,  submitted  on  the  31st  of 
^farch  to  tlie  Secretiry  at  War,  and  presented  the 
other  day  to  Parliament  It  cloes  infinite  credit  to 
the  energ)',  and  accuracy,  and  judgment,  of  Sir  A. 
M.  TuUoch  and  Dr.  Graham  Balfour,  by  whom  it 
has  been  prepared ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
results  yet  obtained  from  that  method  of  research 
of  which  Dr.  Marshall  wx%  as  we  have  seen,  the  ori- 
^ator.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  an  abstract  of  what 
IS  itself  the  concentrated  essence  of  an  immense 
number  of  voluntinous  reports — the  two  valuable 
public  servants  above  mentioned  have  always  heartily 
acknowledged  their  obligations  to  Dr.  Marshall,  and 
they  conclude  their  prefatury  notice  by  saying, — 
•The  death  of  Dr.  Marshall,  inspector-general  of  hos- 
pitals, has  deprived  us  of  the  valuable  aid  previously 
afforded  by  that  olTicer,  in  the  medical  details,  for 
which  his  long  acquaintance  with  tlie  statistics  of  his 
professioti  so  well  qualified  him.*  We  shall  make 
a  few  random  extracts,  to  show  how  well  grounded 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  statement  is,  that  the  common 
soldier  never  was  better  ofT  than  now.  The  report 
begins  with  enumerating  the  improvements  in  the 
M 
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condilion  of  the  soldier  uncc  their  last  report  iit 
i8,|i.  We  have  already  menUoned  the  chief  ol 
ihese.  During  seven  years  upwards  of  ;^i6^ooo 
have  been  expended  in  the  purcliase  of  books  fur 
barrack  tibntriea,  and  it  is  found  that  the  numbers 
who  avail  theniselves  of  tliis  new  source  of  occupa* 
lion  are  evcrj-  year  ou  the  increase,  and  ihus  much 
of  the  time  formerly  wasted  in  tlie  canteen,  to  the 
injury  alike  of  health  and  morals,  is  now  devoted  lo 
reading.  Great  imiirovements  have  been  made  in 
the  construction  and  ventilation  of  barracks  and  tlie 
means  of  nUhition.  The  good-conduct  pay  is  found 
to  work  exccllenlly.  Prior  to  1837,  ilic  maximum  of 
jiay  to  a  private  could  never  exceed  is.  ad.  per  day 
in  the  infantry,  is.  sd.  in  the  cavalry,  exclusive  of 
bcer-moncy,  even  after  twenty  years'  fervicc  and  the 
l>est  character  j  but  by  the  o]>eration  of  the  good* 
conduct  warrants,  a  soldier  by  the  same  service  may 
now  obtain  is.  ^d.  a  day  in  infantry,  and  is.  yd  tn 
cavair)'  This  has  greatly  added  to  die  comforts  of 
old  soldiers,  some  of  wiiora,  being  married,  could  only 
support  their  families  by  restricting  their  personal 
expenditure  to  an  extent  hardly  compatible  with 
hcaltli.  The  evening  meal  of  coffee  or  tea  and 
bread,  wliich  had  been  adopted  by  a  few  corps  in 
1837,  is  now  general,  and  with,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  best  results.  Suicide  in  the  cavair)'  is 
more  than  double  that  in  the  infantry,  being  annually 
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as  5*8  in  every  10,000  is  to  »■».  This  seems  Strang 
as  the  ca\'alry  is  a  more  popular  service  and  better 
paid,  and  the  men  of  a  higher  class,  and,  one  would 
think,  the  duties  more  interesting.  The  rejwrt  gives 
the  conjecture,  that  this  may  arise  from  so  many  of 
ihero  being  men  of  broken  fortunes,  who  enlist  when 
rendered  destitute  by  extravagance.  In  tlie  Foot 
Guards  suicide  is  very  rare,  but  the  mortality  irom 
disease  is  very  great  The  deaths  among  tJiem  annu- 
aliy  per  1000,  are  at  the  rate  of  204 ;  in  the  infantry 
of  the  line,  179;  cavalr)*,  136;  and  in  ilie  civil 
population  of  large  towns^  11 '9.  In  the  household 
cavalry  the  mortality  is  still  less :  owing  to  their 
lii-ing  better  lives,  and  having  larger  pay  and  more 
comfort,  and  less  exposure  and  better  accommoda- 
tion, their  average  per  1000  is  only  ii*r;  hut  this 
result  is  also  materially  owing  to  a  tveeding  ^ro^ess, 
by  which  those  who  exhibit  traces  of  constitutional 
disease,  or  who  arc  injuring  their  health  and  bringing 
discredit  on  the  corps  by  dissipation,  are  from  time  to 
time  discharged — a  16  of  these  mauvais  sttjeis  having 
been  wcetled  out  during  the  ten  years  to  which  the 
report  refers. 

'Such  a  weeding,'  the  reporters  very  truly  observe, 
'  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  both  on 
their  moral  and  physical  condition,  and,  if  practicable, 
would  be  of  vast  benefit  also  in  other  branches  of  the 
Mrvice.'    The  difficulty  originates  in  this,  that  in  the 
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line  the  rate  of  pay  is  less  than  the  average  wages  <A 
the  labouring  classes,  while  in  the  Horse  Guards  it 
ia  greater. 

Under  the  head  of  fevers,  we  find  this  extraordinary 
proof  of  the  fatality  of  typhus  in  the  troops  of  the 
United  Kingdom  : — in  the  cavalry,  of  ihos^  attacked, 
I  in  3f  dies ;  in  the  Foot  Guards,  i  in  3} ;  in  the 
infantry,  1  in  4 — which  U  quite  as  high  as  the  mortality 
of  the  remittent  or  yeUow  fever  in  the  West  Indies, 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  report 
on  corporal  punishments. 

'  This  description  of  punishment  has  now  become  so 
rare,  that  in  the  Foot  Guards  only  one  instance  has  oc* 
curred  in  every  1000  men  annually;  in  the  Regiments 
of  the  Line  the  proportion  was  five  times  a.^  great 
The  lai^e  number  of  recruits  in  the  latter,  particularly 
after  their  return  from  foreign  service,  may  be  assigned 
as  one  cause  for  this  difference,  as  also  their  being 
dispersed  over  llie  country-,  and  in  many  instances  in 
quarters  where  no  facilities  exist  for  imprisonment 
The  establishment  of  military  prisons,  to  which  offen- 
<lers  may  be  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  of 
late  provided  a  remedy  for  this,  which  will  be  hkcly 
10  render  the  contrast  less  striking  in  future  years. 
The  admissions  in  the  Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons, 
arc  3  per  1000  annually,  being  a  mean  between  the 
Fool  Guards  and  Infantry  of  the  Line. 

'  We  have  no  me&ns  of  comparing  the  pioportion 
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during  tlie  period  included  in  this  Report  with  thai 
of  the  previous  seven  years,  except  for  the  Cavalry, 
in  which  will  be  found  a  decrease  in  the  admissions 
from  8  to  3  per  thousand  of  the  mean  strength 
annually  \  so  rare,  indeed,  is  this  description  of 
punishment  in  the  present  day,  lliat  it  may  almost 
be  considered  extinct,  except  as  regards  a  few  in* 
corrigiblcs,  who  arc  unfortunately  to  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  every  regiment,  and  who  are  probably 
equally  numerous  in  civil  life.  The  following  Table 
exhibits  the  gradual  decrease  in  this  descriprion  of 
punisliment  among  the  several  classes  of  troops  in 
this  country  for  each  year  since  1837  : — 
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'This  reduction  in  corporal  punishment  extendi 
not  merely  to  the  troops  at  home,  but  to  the  whole 
Army,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Summary, 
prepared  from  the  returns  forwarded  annually  lo  the 
Adjutant-General's  Department  from  every  Regiment 
in  the  Service  : — 
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EflMtin 

RjUioptr  >oee 

VCMR. 

Staatth  in  Mcb 

Corpomt 

Senlcacsdto 

CorponI 
PmUumit. 

1838 

96.907 

98S 

lO'l 

1S39 

103,15* 

93S 

9'1 

IS4D 
IS4I 

"3,653 
116,369 

m. 

7*4 
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\l 

'*4J 

"3.45* 

700 

1S44 

"5.105 

695 

5 -5 

184s 

"5.»52 

696 

5  5 

1S46 

136,501 

519 
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•Thus,  instead  of  10  men  tn  every  ihousantl 
throughout  the  army  having  undergone  corponl  pua* 
ishnient>  as  was  the  case  in  1838,  the  proportion  in 
[846  was  only  4  per  thousand.  And  not  only  has 
there  been  Uiis  great  reduction  in  the  frequency,  but 
a  corresponding  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
severity  also.  Even  so  late  as  1833,  the  number  of 
lashes  which  might  be  awarded  by  a  General  Court- 
MartiaJ  n-as  unlimited,  and  in  1835,  it  b  on  record 
that  one  man  was  sentenced  to  1900,  of  which  he 
received  laoo.  From  1832  to  1837,  the  maximum 
number  of  lashes  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  such 
Courts  became  gradually  reduced  as  folloi>vs  : — 


1832 
800 


lSj7 


300 


i8:t3      1834      1835      1836 

500       600       500       400 

*  AAcr  1836  no  higher  number  could  be  awarded, 
even  by  a  General  Couri-Martiol,  tlian  soo  lashes , 
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while  a  District  Court-^fartial  was  limited  to  150, 
and  a  Regimental  one  to  100,  Since  1S47  the 
maximum  of  this  description  of  punishment  has  been 
limited  to  50  lashes ;  but  the  effect  of  that  restriction 
on  the  admbsions  inlo  hospilal  wiU  fall  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  in  a  subsequent  Report  than  on  the 
present  occasion. 

*When  this  nmclioration  commencetl,  grave  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  that  it  would  give  rise  to 
such  relaxation  of  discipline  as  to  cause  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  description  of  oflfences  for  which 
corporal  punislinicnt  had  usually  been  awanled,  and 
that  transportation  and  capital  punishment  would 
become  more  frequent ;  but  never  were  apprehensions 
less  warranted  by  the  result,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  abstract  of  the  Table  prepared  from  tlie 
Adjutant- General's  Return,  Xo.  xii.  of  Appendix:^ — 

'  In  1838,  out  of  96,907  men,  there  were  9944 
Courts-Miirtial ;  \.\t  general,  and  4813  disliict ;  sen- 
tenced to  death,  14  j  transportation,  221  ; — wliile  in 
1846,  out  of  n6,59T,  there  were  paia  Courts-jrartinl, 
whereof  there  were  200  general  and  3959  district; 
sentenced  to  death,  i;  transportation,  114.' 

All  this  haa  occurred  ^titJmit  any  rfiax<ttmi  0/  dis- 
apline,  the  army  never  having  been  in  a  more  efiicienl 
state  tiian  at  presenL 

This  paper  was  written  in  1853.  Since  that  time 
much  has  been  done  in  cvr>ing  out  genuine  arnij 
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reform  and  hygibne.  The  Crimean  War,  wiUi  it« 
glory  and  its  havoc,  laid  bare  and  made  intolerable 
many  abuses  and  wants.  Above  all,  It  fixed  Uie  eyes 
of  their  country  on  the  miseries,  the  wrongs,  and  the 
virtues  of  the  common  soldier.  \Vh.atcver  may  l»e 
said  by  history  of  our  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  as  dis- 
played during  that  campaign,  one  thing  \vas  tried  and 
not  found  wanting  in  that  terrible  time — the  stout- 
ness, the  endurance,  the  *  bottom/  of  our  race, — 
what  old  Dr.  Caius  calls  'die  olde  manly  hardncs, 
stoute  courage,  and  peinfulnes  of  Englande.'' 

We  need  not  say  how  much  more  the  nation  loved 
and  cared  for  these  noble  fellows,  when  it  saw  that  to 
these,  the  cardinal  virtues  of  a  soldier,  were  added, 
in  so  many  instances,  the  purest  de\'otion,  patience, 
intelligence,  and  a  true  morai  greatness.  It  is  the 
best  test,  as  it  ts  the  main  glory  and  chief  end  of  a 
true  ciiilisalion,  its  caring  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  This  it  is  which  distinguishes  our  time  from 
all  others, — and  the  common  soldier  is  now  sharing 
in  this  mox'cment,  which  is  twice  blessed. 

liut  all  great  and  true  generals,  from  King  David, 
Hannibal,  Ocsar,  Cromwell,  the  great  Frederic,  etc., 
down  to  our  own  Sir  Colin,  have  had  their  men's 
comforts,  interests,  and  lives  at  heart.  The  late  Loal 
Dunfermline — mapti  parattis  Jilius   haud  df^ier — 

>  From  hb  *  Booke  or  Counseil  ngsinst  the  disease  coIIaI  the 
Swdlc,  nudA  by  Jbon  Cftiaji,  Doetuur  111  I'hmclie,  15(8.' 
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when  speaking,  with  tlcep  feeling  ant!  anger,  to  the 
nriier,  about  the  sufferings  of  the  men,  and  the 
frightful  blunders  in  the  Criineat  told  the  following 
blory  of  his  father,  the  great  and  good  Sir  Kaljih 
Abercrombjr.  After  his  glorious  MCtory,  the  dying 
general  was  being  carried  on  a  litter  to  tlie  boat  ot 
the  *  Foudroyant/  in  which  he  died.  He  n'asin  great 
pain  from  his  wound,  and  could  get  no  place  to  rcsL 
Sir  John  Macdonald  {afterwards  adjutant-general) 
put  something  under  his  head.  Sir  Ralph  amilet! 
and  said,  'l^at  is  a  comfort;  lliat  is  the  very 
thing.  What  is  it,  John?'  'It  is  only  a  soldier's 
blanket.  Sir  Ralph.'  '  Only  a  soldier's  blanket.  Sir  I' 
said  tlte  old  man,  fixing  his  ej'c  severely  on  him. 
'■Whoie  blanket  is  itt'  '  One  of  the  men's.'  *  I  wish 
to  know  the  name  of  the  man  whose  this  blanket  is , 
— and  evetyihing  paused  till  he  was  satisBed.  '  It  is 
Duncan  Roy's  of  the  42d,  Sir  Ralph.'  *  Then  see 
lliat  Duncan  Roy  gets  his  blanket  this  very  night ;' 
and,  wearied  and  content,  the  soldier's  friend  was 
moved  to  his  death-bed.  '  Yes,  Doctor/  said  lx>rd 
Dunfermline,  in  his  strong,  earnest  way,  '  the  whole 
question  is  in  that  bUnket — in  Duncan  getting  his 
blanket  that  very  night' 

1  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  more  fitly,  titan 
by  quoting  the  following  evidence,  given  before  the 
Commissioners  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  Anny,  by 
Dt  Balfour,  the  worthy  pupil  of  Dr.  Maisliall,  and  now 
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medical  officer  of  the  Roynl  Asyluni,  Chels<;a ;  any 
nun  raay  sec  from  it  what  good  sense,  good  feolmg, 
and  saniuuy  science,  may  accompUsh  an<)  prevent. 

*0n  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Marsliall,  I  was  associ- 
ated Nvith  Colonel  Tulloch  in  the  preparation  of  the 
sul>sequent  reports.  In  the  course  of  that  duty  I 
mu  much  struck  with  the  great  amount  of  mortality 
generally,  and  the  large  proportion  of  it  which  a|^ 
peared  to  be  caused  by  preventible  disease.  I  subse- 
quently had  the  opportunity  of  verifying  ray  opinion 
rm  this  point,  by  watching  llie  results  which  followed 
tiie  adoption  of  various  sanitary  measures  which  w-t 
recommended  in  our  report,  and  which  were  carried 
out  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  The  results  obtained 
from  these  changes  fully  confinmeil  my  prcviouh 
opinions,  and  led  me  to  continue  to  make  the  sub 
ject  my  special  study. 

'  Is  the  present  diet  of  the  soldier  well  calculated 
to  produce  this  effect  \ — I  think  not ;  it  would  scared) 
be  possible  to  devise  anything  worse  calculated  for  the 
pur|)Ose,  than  the  diet  of  the  soldier  was  when  I  first 
joined  the  service.  He  liad  then  two  meals  a  day, 
breakfast  and  ^linner ;  and  the  period  bebveen  dinner 
and  breakfast  the  following  day  was  nineteen  hours. 
His  dinner  consisted  of  [lerpetual  boiled  beef  and 
broth.  Sulisequently  tlie  introduction  of  the  eveii'ng 
meal,  which  had  been  pressed  ujKin  the  attention  of 
»he  militory  authorities  by  the   medical  officers  for 
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many  years,  effected  a  vcrj'  great  improvement  In 
other  respects,  his  diet,  as  laid  down  by  regulation, 
continues  the  same  as  at  that  period.  It  is  mono* 
tonous  to  a  degree.  I  have  frequently  seen,  in  a 
barrack-room,  soldiers,  and  especially  the  older  ones, 
leave  the  broth  untouched. 

*  Would  it  be  possible  to  improve  the  soldiers'  diet 
by  inRjsing  into  it  greater  variety  1 — I  know  practi- 
cally it  is  quite  possible  to  do  so.  When  I  was 
appointed  to  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  I  found  the 
system  of  feeding  the  boys  preily  much  the  same  as 
that  in  the  array,  but  not  quite  so  monotonous,  as 
they  had  baked  mutton  on  Sundays,  suet  pudding 
three  days  in  the  week,  and  boiled  beef  on  the  other 
three  days :  the  meat  was  always  boiled,  but  they  did 
not  get  broth,  the  liquor  being  thrown  away.  They 
had  abundance  of  food,  their  dinner  consisting,  on 
meat  days,  of  eleven  ounces  of  meat,  without  bone, 
which  is  more  than  is  given  to  the  soldier;  but  they 
did  not  cat  it  with  relish,  and  quantities  of  food  were 
taken  away  to  the  hog-tub.  The  boys  were  pale  and 
feeble,  and  evidently  in  a  very  low  state  of  health. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips,  a  very  high  authority  on  scro- 
fulous disease,  told  me,  that  when  he  examined  the 
school,  while  engaged  in  preparing  his  work  on  scro- 
fula for  publication,  he  found  the  boys  lower  in  point 
of  physique  than  almost  any  school  he  had  examined, 
even  including  those  of  the  workhouses.    After  a  care 
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ful  examination  of  the  dielarics  of  almost  all  the  jfrin- 
cipal  scliooU  established  Tor  children  in  England  and 
Scotland,  I  prci^ared  a  scale  of  diet,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Corn  mission  ere  in  December  1848, 
and,  with  a  few  slight  modifications,  is  now  in  use  aI 
the  asylum.  The  chief  points  I  kept  in  view  were, 
to  give  a  stiificient  amount  of  food  in  varied  and 
palatable  forms,  and  without  long  intervals  of  fasting. 
The  following  are  the  old  and  the  present  scales  of 
dietaries : — 


•ROYAL  MILITARY  ASYLUM,  CHEI^EA. 
*  Dirt  Table  op  the  Boys  op  the  Asvlxtm  in  1848. 


Week, 


Sunday 
Tuesday 

and 
Thnnday 

Monday    . 
Wednesday 

and 
Friday.    . 


Saturday   . 


Brukfutat 
Sa.m. 


•••1 


Dinoa  at 
■  r.M. 


Beef.    . 

Poutoea 

Uread     .     .     5  „ 

Table-l>oer     {  pt. 


II  0£. 

8,. 


Su«i  .  .  actt. 
Flour  .  ,  8  „ 
Putatoes  .  8  „ 
Brritd 
Table 


I    .    .    So 
:-bcer      %  pi. 


Rt.  Mutton,  not. 
Potatoes  .  8  „ 
Brend  .  .  S  w 
Beer .     .    .    i  pi. 


Supper  at 

6r.n. 


1  Bread 

fMnk 


Do. 


Do. 


ChD,lr«D  UB&r  «igbt  ytort  of  *%%  Ii>v«  8  01.  of  meat  iiutcad  of  11  < 
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■  iiiET  Table  or  THE  BovsuF  THE  ASYLUU  IN  July  1857 


Week. 


SuniUy 


Cocoa  \  oz.  .^.    r  beef 

Drokd  5UZ.  iTud-  I  Hour     . 
ding  1  suet 
Bread     .     .     . 


Monday    . 


Tocsday    . 


Wcdneiday 


ThamUjr. 


FiiUr 


Siturdiy  • 


8  A.M. 


CKiutef  ■!  ■  r-K. 


At  httir-pou 
3  r.M. 


BoUedbeeT 
Broth  .  . 
Grfens  .  . 
Bread     .    . 


6  oc 
8  „ 

4:; 

.      6  OL 
6  OK. 


Roast  mutton       6  ot. 
Yorkiliire  J  flour 
pudding 
Bread 


Irish  J 
new  I 

Bread 


jiliire  f  flour  4  ,, 

ding   ( suet  1  ,, 

1      .      .      .   2i  .» 

I>eef     .    6  ot. 

[Kitaloes    6  „ 

onions        1  „ 

.      .      .   2*  .. 


Rout  mutton  8  ot. 

Kice  r  rice  2  „ 

pud- 1  milk     .  \  pL 

ding  (.sugar    .  \  ox. 
Bread   .     . 


■  I'- 
.     \  ox, 


Slewed  beer 
Rice      ... 
Treacle      .     .     i 
Bread   ...  2 


6  ox. 


Boiled  beef  .     6  oc 

Poutoes     .  .     6  „ 

Broth     .     .  .     i  pt 

Bread    .     .  .  2|  oc 


Supper  ai 
8  t.u 


Bread 

2^  OE. 


Bi-cikE 

SOL 

MilL 
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Dr.  Marshall 


'  Did  the  improvement  in  the  dietary  greatly  i» 
crease  its  cost  1— On  the  contrarj',  /'/  unfed  tifarly 
^£300  a  year  in  the  feeding  cf  tlu  (sfablishmatf.  By 
introducing  a  greater  variety,  the  boys  look  the  whole 
of  their  food  with  relish,  and  I  was  able  to  get  them 
into  good  condition  by  distributing  the  same  amount 
of  meat  over  seven  days  that  they  previously  had  in 
four. 

'  Were  the  results  satisfactory  ? — The  results  were 
far  beyond  my  expectation.  Comparing  the  sickness 
and  mortality  in  the  establishment  for  the  ten  years 
previous  to  my  appointment,  and  for  the  eight  years 
and  a  half  that  have  passed  ^nce  these  alterations 
were  introduced,  I  find  that  the  sickness  has  bem  re- 
duced  by  about  owdhird.  and  the  annual  mortality  has 
fallen  from  97  per  1000  of  tlie  strength  on  the  aver- 
age of  ten  years  to  4'9  per  1000  on  the  average  of 
eight  years  and  a  half.  Tliis  is  not  entirely  attribu- 
table to  the  change  of  diet,  though  tlut  was  a  most 
important  means.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
other  improvements  introduced,  such  as  increased 
bpace  in  the  dormitories,  improved  ventilation,  and 
abundant  means  of  cold  bathing — all  of  which  are 
most  important  elements  in  presemng  health. 

'  I  may  mention  another  point  with  regard  to  health, 
that  on  the  average  of  the  ten  years  the  proportion  of 
boys  reported  unfit  for  military  service  by  the  surgeon 
w?.s  1 1-4  per  1000  annually,  principally  on  account  oi 
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scrofulous  cicatrices  on  the  neck  that  would  have  pre- 
vented them  wearing  the  military  stock,  and  during 
the  eight  years  and  a  half  it  has  been  reduced  to  4*55 
per  1 000.  It  is  now  very  UttU  more  Hian  one-third  of 
what  it  used  to  be* 


1 92   Dr.  Marshall  attd  Military  HygHiu, 


NOTE— p.  i«> 


Extract  from  a  work  entitled  *  I'Uns  for  the  Dcfcttce  ol 
Great  Urilain  and  Irtlan<),  bjr  Licutenant>Colonel  Diroin, 
U.  Q.  M.  G.  In  North  Uricun.  1797.* 

'Ill  the  itJiuiJ  ofjanuicit,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  che 
troops  are  generally  unheAlthy  in  the  garrisoas  aloog  the  ooa&t, 
aiul  were  panicularly  so  in  the  years  1750  and  1751, — a  caJajnity 
doubly  alarming,  as  the  i&land  was  threatened  with  an  attack 
by  the  combined  furoes  of  France  and  Spain,  the  late  emiaent 
Sir  Alexander  Campbell  dctermtncil  to  try  a  new  experiment 
for  tlic  accotnmudBtiun  of  the  tmups.  He  cli03»e  an  elevated 
ilttiatiun  on  the  mountains  t>eliind  Kingston,  called  Stony  Hill, 
where  there  was  good  water,  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  a 
temperature  of  climate  in  general  ten  degrees  cooler  than  in  the 
luw  country  along  the  cuasL  The  wood,  which  was  cleared 
from  the  hill,  utd  the  soil,  which  wa^  clay,  were  the  diief 
materials  u&cd  in  constructing  Uie  barracks.  The  19th  and 
jSth  R<^mcnts  were  seat  tlicre  on  their  arrival  from  Amenca, 
and  graund  was  allotted  them  for  gardens  They  enjoyed  a 
decree  of  rotMi«t  health  very  unuiual  in  tlut  dimatCL  Wlien 
tot  uixm  duly  or  under  orma,  they  were  employed  in  their 
nnlcns  or  in  amusement),  the  whnle  day  long.  '-  heir  wires 
pnd  children  enjoyed  equal  happiness ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
■wo  yean,  this  miliuiy  culony,  tbr  so  it  spjteared,  had  out  at 
any  time  a  greater,  {f  even  so  great,  a  proportion  of  men  sick 
as  they  would  have  had  in  Europe;  and  there  is  reason  to 
Ifclieve  that  dvirii^  that  time  they  had  nearly  as  many  children 
bom  in  the  regiment  as  they  hsd  luxt  men  by  death.* 

The  au:hui  was  at  thi:^  time  atl)utant'(>eneral  in  JaouJok 
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IIi^  tAww  rfyn—i^  Ti  0v  frioT^i).— Arist.  AK.  Po«t. 
tt.zijL4. 

— Arist. 


Ptr  sfeculativam  scimus  ut  sciamus  ;  per  practicam  scimus  ut 
operemur. — Averross. 
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WJ  E  give  these  thoughts  with  this  caution  to  oui 
readers  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  that  they  do 
not  run  tliem  out  of  breath.  There  is  always  a  temp- 
tation to  push  such  contrasts  too  far.  In  fact,  they 
are  more  provocatives  to  persona)  independent  thought 
than  anything  else ;  if  they  are  more,  they  arc  mis* 
chievous.  Moreover,  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  Art,  even  of  the  lowest  and  most  inarticulate 
icind,  is  always  tending  towards  a  scientiiic  form — to 
the  discovery  and  assertion  of  itself;  and  Science,  if 
it  deserves  the  name,  is  never  absolutely  barren,  but 
goes  down  into  some  form  of  human  action — becomes 
an  art.  The  two  run  into  each  other.  Art  is  often 
the  strong  blind  man,  on  whose  shoulders  the  lame  and 
seeing  man  is  crossing  the  river,  as  in  Bewick's  tail- 
piece. No  BJtsman  is  literally  without  conscious 
and  S}'stematized,  selected  knowledge,  whicJi  ia 
science ;  and  no  scientific  man  can  remain  absolutely 
inoperative ;  but  of  two  men  one  may  be  predomi- 
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nantly  the  one,  and  another  the  other.  Tlic  word 
Science,  in  what  follows,  b  used  mainly  in  the  sense 
of  tntbrmation,  as  equivalent  to  a  body  of  asccnaitied 
truths — as  having  to  do  with  doctrines.  The  word 
Art  is  used  in  the  sense  of  practical  knowledge  and 
applied  power.  The  reader  will  find  some  excellent 
remarks  on  this  subject,  in  Thomson's  Laws  oj 
Thought^  Introduction,  and  in  Mill's  L<^x  book  vi 
chap.  xi. 

IN  MEDICINE, 


Akt 

Lodn  to  symptoms  uid  occa- 
sions. 

li  therapeutic  and  prognostic. 

Hai  a  method. 

U  antt  mvriem, 

Loalu  t<i  functiou  more  tlun 
stnictarc 

Runs  for  the  stomacb-pnmp. 
Submits    to    be    ignonnt    of 

mudL 
Acb. 


SCIKNCK 

Looks  to  esumce  and  cause. 

Xi  diagnostic 
Has  a  system. 

Looks  vietvrrm^ 

StndieB    the     plieaomena    al 

poisoning. 
Submiu    to   be   ipiontnt    of 

nothing. 
SpcttksL 


Science  and  Art  arc  the  ofispring  of  light  and 
truth,  of  intelligence  and  will ;  they  are  the  parents 
of  philosophy — that  its  father,  this  its  mother.  Art 
comes  t^}  out  of  darkness,  like  a  flower, — is  there 
before  you  are  aware,  its  roots  unseen,  not  to  be 
meddled  with  safely ;  it  has  grown  from  a  seed,  itself 
(»ice  alive,  perishing  in  giving  binh  to  its  child.    It 
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draws  its  nourishment  from  all  its  neighbourhood, 
taking  this,  and  rejecting  that^  by  virtue  ol'  its  elective 
instinct  knowing  what  is  good  for  it ;  it  lives  upon 
the  debris  of  former  life.  It  is  often  a  thing  with- 
out a  name,  a  substance  nithout  an  articulate  form, 
a  power  felt  rather  than  seen.  It  has  always  life, 
energy — automatic  energy.  It  goes  upon  its  own 
feet,  and  can  go  anywhere  across  a  country,  and 
hunts  more  by  srent  than  sight.  Science  goes  upon 
wheels,  and  must  have  a  road  or  a  rail.  Art's  leaves 
and  stem  may  be  harsh  and  uncomely  ;  its  flower — 
when  its  does  flower — is  beautiful,  few  things  in  this 
world  more  so.  Science  comes  from  the  market ;  it 
is  sold,  can  be  measured  and  weighed,  can  be  handled 
and  gauged.  It  is  full  of  tight ;  but  is  lucid  rather 
than  luminous ;  it  is,  at  its  best,  food,  not  bIoo<l, 
much  less  muscle — the  fuel,  not  the  fire.  It  is  taken 
out  of  a  nursery,  and  is  planted  as  men  plant  larches. 
It  is  not  propagated  by  seed ;  rather  by  bud,  often 
by  cutting.  Many  stick  in  leafy  branches  of  such 
trees,  and  wonder  like  children,  why  they  don't 
grow ;  they  look  well  at  first,  '  but  having  no  root 
they  wither  away.'  You  may  cover  a  hillside  with 
such  plantations.  You  must  court  the  sowing  of  the 
winds,  the  dropping  of  the  acorns,  the  dung  of  birds, 
the  rain,  the  mfinitc  chances  and  helps  of  time,  before 
you  can  get  a  glen  feathered  with  oak-coppice  01 
birks.    You  will  soon  sell  your  larches;    they  are 
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always  in  demand  ;  they  maJce  good  sleepers.  You 
win  not  get  a  walking-stick  out  of  them,  a  crutch  for 
your  old  age,  or  a  rib  for  a  74.  You  mu.^  take  tAem 
from  a  wind-sown,  wrnd-wclded  and  heaitened  tree. 
Science  is  like  cast-iron ;  soon  made,  brittle,  and 
without  elasticity,  formal,  useless  when  broken.  Art 
is  like  malleable  iron ;  tough,  can  cut,  can  be  used 
up ;  is  harder  and  has  a  spring.  Your  well-informed, 
merely  scientific  men,  are  all  alike.  Set  one  agoii^ 
at  any  point,  he  brings  up  as  he  revolves  the  ssme 
figures,  the  same  thoughts,  or  rather  ghosts  of 
thoughts,  as  any  ten  thousand  others.  Look  at 
him  on  one  side,  and,  like  a  larch,  you  see  his  whole; 
every  side  is  alike.  Look  at  the  poorest  hazel,  hold- 
ing itself  by  its  grappling  talons  on  some  grey  rock, 
and  you  never  saw  one  like  it ;  you  will  never  see 
one  like  it  again ;  it  has  more  sides  than  one  \  it  has 
had  a  discipline,  and  has  a  will  of  its  own  ;  it  is  self- 
taught,  self-sullicient 

Wisdom  is  the  vital  union  of  Art  and  Science ;  an 
individual  result  of  the  two  :  it  is  more  excellent  than 
either ;  it  is  the  body  animated  by  the  sou)  ;  the  will, 
knowing  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it ;  the  members 
capable  of  fulfilling  its  bidding  ;  the  heart  nourishing 
and  warming  the  whole :  the  brain  stimulating  and 
quickening  the  entire  organism. 


I 
I 


^^^^^^■^^^^^H 

^^^^^B^^^^^^^^^^^l^^^^^^^B       ^^^^1 

^^^^H                    Art  and  Science,                  199        ^^| 

^^^^B          SCfMNCE  AND  ART.  A  CONTRASTED                        ^^| 

^^^^B                                                          ^^1 

^^^^^^                                                         ^^B 

^^^V      Knowi  lilUc  of  its  birth. 

Knows  its  birlh;  registers  It,           ^^^| 

^ 

and  its  aAer  history.                          ^^^H 

^1             Knows  more  of  its  progeny. 

Has  oflen  no  progeny  at  alL                 ^^^| 

^1             Inveots. 

Discorcis.                                                ^^^H 

H             M^tk  the  imperative. 

Uses  the  indicative;.                                ^^^| 

^1             Is  founded  on  eiperience. 

Is  antecedent  to  experience.                  ^^^H 

H             Teachet  os  to  do. 

Teaches  us  to  know.                              ^^^H 

^1             Is  motive  and  dyiuimica]. 

Is  statical  and  has  no  feet.                     ^^^| 

^1              Is  eductive  and  conductive 

Is  inductive  and  deductive.                   ^^^| 

^1              Involves  knnwtrdge. 

Evolves  it                                                ^^^1 

^^^^        Bu)rs  it,  maJcing  of  tl  what  it 

Makes  it  up,  and  sells  it.                     ^^^| 

^^^H           likes,    and    nccda,    and  no 

^^H 

^^^^           mure 

^^^1 

^V              Has  nilei. 

Has  laws.                                            ^^^H 

^1             Is  sjrnthetiai  more  than  ona- 

Is  the  revene.                                     ^^^B 

H                lyUaa 

■ 

H             Is  r^ulotive  and  admlnistra- 

Is  legislative  and  judidal ;  says            ^^^| 

^H                  live,    and    shows   the    hma. 

mid/  ;  snys  link-  as  to  kaw^             ^^^H 

^1                  cares  less  about  the  li^y. 

but  much  as  to  v>hy.                          ^^^^k 

^H             Eats ;    nukes    muscles,    and 

Makes  food,  cooks  it,  serves  it            ^^^| 

^1                brains,  and  bones,  and  teeth. 

ap,                                                   ^^B 

^1                 and   fingers   of   it.    wifhoul 

■ 

^B                 very  well  knowing  how. 

H 

^P             Is  simng  in  orj^anic  life,  and 

Is  strong  in   animal  Ufe^  and                    ^| 

^B                 dwells  in  the  hoh-^,. 

dwells  in  the  <{v.                                        ^| 

^H             Is  unconsdoiift. 

Is  conscious.                                                   ^1 

^1            Is  a  hand  that  handles  toots  \ 

Is  a  sword,   nr  a   knife,  or  a                    ^| 

^1                 IS  execativc. 

pea,  or,   in  a  wurd,  an  in-                    ^| 

^1 

sinimenl.                                                     ^| 

^1            Does  something,  and  could  ilo 

Says  tomeihine,  and  can  say                  H 

^H                It  again. 

it  again.                                                       ^| 

■            Ugold. 

Is  coin.                                                            ^B 

^H            Apprcnends. 

Comprehends.                                            ^| 

p  .^  i 

^^^H                                Art 

Science                 ^^^H 

^^^^H                U  eodogenoas  tmA  grows  frDm 

U  exogenous,  and  grows  from        ^H 

^^^^1 

without.                                    ^^^H 

^^^H               b  ortcn  lifcrcntcd ;  dies  with  its 

Is  trnnsniissible.                        ^^^H 

^^^H                  poHCtsor. 

^^^1 

Furnishes  iL                                ^^^^| 

^^^^H               Makes  kntnrled^c  a  means. 

Makes  it  An  end.                              ^| 

^^^H                Is  a   roaster,    and    kcepi  ftp- 

ts  a  teacher,  and  has  »cholan.          ^| 

^^^^1                    prentices. 

^1 

^^^^L                Holds  by  the  will 

Holds  by  the  understondiag.      ^^^| 

^^^^^H          Is  effect. 

cause.                                    ^^^1 

^^^^^^         Is  great  in  t6  Stu* 

Is  great  in  rA  ^Urru                    ^^^^| 

^^^^M              Is  science  embodied — materia]- 

Is  art  spiritualized*                     ^^^^| 

^^H                   ixed. 

^^^H 

^^^^H               Is  the  oalBowini*  of  mind  into 

Is  the  inSowing  of  nature  into        ^^k 

^^^H                 nimre- 

mind.                                            ^^k 

^^^^H                Is  man  aeting  OD  nature. 

Is  nature  spttUdt*g\a  num.                 ^| 

^^^^1                Gives    form,    excellency,    and 

Gives    form,    excellency,    and         ^^k 

^^^^H                    beauty,  to  the  rade  tnaterial 

beauty,    to     the    otherwise        ^| 

^^^^L^             on  which  it  operates. 

iininfonned    tDlelligeDGe    in        ^| 

which  it  resides.                              ^H 

^^^^^^1         Uses  one  eyo^ 

Utes  the  other.                          ^^^^ 

^^^H^                                                Wisdom                                        ^^^H 

^^^^K                Uses  both,  and  is  stereoscopic,  discerning  solidity  as  weU  "^^^H 

^^^H               sur&ce,  and  seeinemi  both^desi  its  rision  being  the  KiorM /watf^^^f 

^^^^B               of  two  Inugei.                                                                              ^^^H 

^^^^^B          My  friend,  Dr.  Adams  of  Banchory,  tells  me  that       H 

^            Bacon    somewhere    calb  Science  and  Art    a   pair       H 

^^H             of  Cyclops,   and   that  Kant  calls  them  twin  Poly-       ■ 

^^^^^^        phemes.                                                                               ^^H 

^^^^^^P            *  'Apx4   tV   ^^  ^*^  Ko'  ^  roOro  ^oXrotro  dfico^wt,   o^Nl^^^H 

^^^^^^^        «^SffBn^«  ri>S  librt. — Prindplum  est  cnim  scire  rem  ila  ease;  ^^^| 

^^^^H                quod  si  ftatts  sit  perspicnum,  cur  Ita  sit  non  tna^operc  deslden         ^H 

^^^H              faititr.— AmisT.  Etb.  A.  nr.                                                    ^^^| 
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It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  shown  myseit,  in 
this  parallel  and  contrast,  too  much  of  a  partisan  for 
Art  as  against  Science,  and  the  same  may  be  not 
unfairly  said  of  much  of  the  rest  of  this  volume :  it 
was  in  a  measure  on  purpose ;  the  general  tendency 
being  counteractive  of  the  purely  scientific  and  posi- 
tive, or  merely  infonnative  current  of  our  day.  We 
need  to  remind  ourselves  constantly,  that  this  kind 
of  knowledge  puffcth  up,  and  that  it  is  something 
quite  else  which  huildeth  up.'  It  has  been  finely 
said  that  Nature  is  the  Art  of  God,  and  we  may  as 
truly  say  that  all  art — in  the  widest  sense,  as  practical 
and  productive — is  his  science.  He  knows  all  that 
goes  to  the  making  of  everything,  for  He  is  himself, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  the  only  maker.  He  knows 
what  made  Shaksperc  and  Newton,  Julius  Caesar  and 
Plato,  what  wc  know  them  to  have  been,  and  they 
are  his  by  the  same  right  as  the  sea  is,  and  the 
strength  of  the  hills,  for  He  made  them  and  his 
hands  formed  them,  as  well  as  the  dry  land.  This 
making  the  circle  for  ever  meet,  this  bringing  Omega 
eternally  round  to  Alpha,  is,  I  think,  more  and  more 
revealing  itself  as  a  great  central,  personal,  regulative 
truth,  and  is  being  carried  down  more  than  ever  into 
the  recesses  of  physical  research,  where  Nature  is 
fast  telling  her  long-kept  secrets,  all  her  tribes  speak- 
ing each  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of 

^  Advantepunt  0/  fjarHiftg,  pp,  ft-ll.— Pickering's  Ed. 
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God — the  sea  is  saying,  It  is  not  in  me, — everything 
is  giving  up  any  title  to  anything  like  substance, 
beyond  being  the  result  of  the  one  Supreme  Will 
The  more  chemistry,  and  electrotogy,  and  life^  are 
searched  into  by  the  keenest  and  most  remorseless 
experiment,  the  more  do  we  find  ourselves  admitting 
that  motive  power  and  force,  as  manifested  to  us,  is 
derived,  is  in  its  essence  immaterial,  is  direct  from 
Him  in  whom  we  live  and  move,  and  to  whom,  in  a 
sense  quite  peculiar,  bclongeth  power. 

Gravitation,  we  all  allow,  is  not  proveable  to  be 
inherent  in  matter;  it  is  ab  extra;  and  as  it  were, 
the  attraction  of  his  offspring  to  tlie  infinite  Parent^ 
their  being  drawn  to  Him — the  spirit,  the  vis  motiva^ 
returning  to  Him  who  gave  it 

The  Dynamical  Thcoiy,  as  it  is  called,  tends  this 
way.  Search  into  matter,  and  try  to  take  it  at  the 
quick  ere  it  is  aware,  the  nearer  you  are  to  it  the  less 
material  it  seems ;  it  as  it  were  recedes  and  shrinks — 
like  moonlight  vanishing  as  soon  as  scanned,  and 
seems,  as  far  as  we  can  yet  say,  and  as  old  Boscovtch 
saitl,  little  else  than  a  congeries  of  forces.  Matter 
under  the  lens,  is  first  seen  as  made  up  of  atoms 
swimming  in  nothing;  then  further  on,  these  atoms 
become  themselves  translucent,  and,  as  if  scared, 
break  up  and  disappear.  So  that,  for  anything  we 
are  getting  to  know,  this  may  be  the  only  essence  of 
matter,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  acted  upon,  so  as 
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CO  rc-act ;  and  tliat  here,  as  well  as  in  all  that  is  more 
usually  called  spiritual  and  dynamical,  God  is  all  in 
all,  the  beginning,  as  he  certainly  is  the  ending  j  and 
ihat  matter  is  what  it  is,  simply  by  his  willing  it,  and 
that  his  willing  it  to  be,  constitutes  its  essence.' 

'  The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  nature,  however  diflicult  of 
phpical  proof  l>y  experiment, — ond  we  miglit  a  priori  expect 
U  to  be  ver^  dlGicult,  for  in  such  a  case  we  inuxl  go  up  against 
the  9tmim,  instead  of,  as  in  analytics,  goiDt>  with  it,  it  is  a 
secret  of  nature,  and  &lic  refuses  stoutly  to  give  it  up,  you  can 
readily  split  the  eunbeam  into  its  spectrum,  its  chemical  and 
electric  rays  ;  yoa  cannot  so  tcadily  gzlliex  them  up  into  one, — 
but  metaphysically,  it  has  always  seemed  to  roe  more  than 
probable.  If  God  is  onty  ax  we  believe,  and  if  he  made  all 
worlds  out  of  nothing  by  bis  word,  then  surely,  the  nearest 
thing  to  the  eaaice  of  all  nature,  when  she  came  from  God, 
the  materks  mattria,  must  partake  of  his  unitj-,  or  in  words  used 
cisewlicre  (Preface  to  Dr,  Samuel  Brown'a  Ijttura  on>i Esmys), 
and  somewhat  altered:  *lf  we  believe  that  matter  and  all 
created  existence  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  will  uf  the  Su- 
preme,  who  of  old  inhabited  his  own  etemit>-,  and  dwell  alone ; 
that  he  said  ^*  FiatV  a  fit, — tlial  Nature  is  for  ever  uttering  to 
the  RTcat  I  AM,  this  one  speech— "Thou  aiit!"  is  not  the 
conclusion  irrcststible,  lliat  matter  thus  willed,  resulting,  as  it 
does,  in  on  external  world,  and,  indeed,  in  all  things  visible  and 
invisible,  must  partalce  of  the  absolute  unity  of  its  Author,  and 
must,  in  fmy  essence  which  it  may  be  sold  to  possess,  be  itsd/ 
nrcvMarily  ONR,  being  by  the  same  infinite  Will  made  what  we 
find  it  to  be.  mnltiform  and  yet  one  : — 

"Ooe  God.— one  Ut,— oPe  tirttitnt." 

In  reference  to  this  doctrine,  Famday,  and  indeed  all  advance*) 
chemists  and  physicists,  indicate  that  they  arc,  as  children  uscif 
to  say  in  thdr  play,  'getting  warm,'  and  nearing  this  great 
consummation,  which  will  be  the  true  philosophy  of  material 
science,  its  education  from  the  multiple  and  cotnplea.  Into  the 
simple  and  one-fold. 
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The  more  the  microscope  searches  out  the  mole 
cular  stnicture  of  maitcr,  the  thinner  does  its  object 
become,  till  wc  feci  as  if  the  veil  were  not  bo  much 
being  withdrawn,  as  being  worn  away  by  the  keen 
scrutiny,  or  rent  in  twain,  until  at  last  we  come  to 
the  true  Shechinah,  and  may  discern  through  it,  if 
our  shoes  arc  off,  the  words  '  I  am,*  burning,  but  not 
consumed. 

There  is  a  Science  of  Art,  and  there  is  an  Art  of 
Science — the  Art  of  Discovery,  as  by  a  wonderful 
instinct,  enlaipng  human  knowledge.  Some  of  the 
highest  exercises  of  the  human  spirit  have  been  here. 
All  primary  discoverers  are  artists  in  the  sciences 
they  work  in.  Newton's  guess  that  the  diamond 
was  inflammable,  and  many  instances  which  must 
occur  to  the  reader,  are  of  the  true  artsman  kind  ;  he 
did  it  by  a  sort  of  venatic  sense — knowing  somewhat, 
and  venturing  more^-coming  events  forecasting  their 
shadows,  but  shadows  which  the  wise  alone  can 
interpret  A  man  who  has  been  up  all  night,  while 
the  world  was  asleep,  and  has  watched  the  day-spring, 
the  light  shooting  and  circulating  in  the  upper  heavens, 
knows  that  the  sun  is  coming,  that  '  the  bright  pro- 
cession* is  'on  its  way.'  It  shines  afar  to  him,  be- 
cause he  has  watched  it  from  his  Fcsolc,  and  presaged 
the  (lawn.  The  worid  in  general  has  not  been  an 
early  riser ;  it  is  more  given  to  sit  late ;  it  frequents 
the  valleys  more  than  the  mountain-tops.     Thus  it  is. 
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that  many  discoveries,  which  to  us  below  seem 
mysterious,  as  if  they  had  a  touch  of  u-itchcraft  about 
them,  are  the  plaii^  certain  discoveries  of  sagacious 
reason  higher  up.  The  scientific  prophet  has  done 
all  this,  as  Ruskin  says,  by  '  the  instinctive  grasp 
whicli  the  healthy  imagination^  has  of  possible  truth ;' 
but  he  got  the  grasp  and  the  instinct,  and  his  means, 
from  long  rigorous  practice  with  actual  truth. 

We  ought  to  reverence  these  men,  as  we  stand 
a&r  off  on  the  plain,  and  see  them  going  up  *  the 


*  The  part  which  imagination  plays  in  all  prinury  discoveries 
ought  be  here  enlarged  on,  were  tbcie  nxiau  Here,  as  evoy- 
where  else,  tlie  difliailty  is  to  keep  the  mean,  and  avoid  too 
much  ving,  or  too  little.  A  geologist  or  chemiki  without 
imigination,  i&  a  bird  without  wings  ;  if  he  wants  the  bod;  of 
common  sense,  and  the  brain  of  reaMo,  he  i&  like  a  butterfly  \  he 
may  be  a  *  child  of  the  mn, '  and  his  emblaxoned  wings  be  *  hcli 
as  an  evening  sky,'  but  be  is  the  siwrt  of  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
he  flutters  to  and  fro  purposclc&s,  is  brilliant  and  o'ancsccnt  as 
the  fluwcr^  he  Uvcs  an.  Rather  should  be  be  like  the  terapbim, 
•  who  had  six  wings,  with  twain  he  covered  his  feet,  with  twain 
he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly;'  revetencc^ 
modesty,  and  caution — a  habit  of  walking  humbly — are  asnmch 
part  of  a  great  philosopher  as  insight  and  daring.  Hut  I  believe 
there  has  been  no  true  discoverer,  from  Galileo  and  Kepler,  to 
Davy,  Owen,  and  oar  own  Goodsir — the  Nimrods  of  'possibte 
truth' — without  ^»-ings ;  they  have  ever  had  as  their  stoutest, 
ftandiesi  bound,  a  powerful  and  htitltby  itna^nation  to  find 
and  'point'  the  game.  None  of  these  men  remained  within 
the  positive  known,  they  must  hypotheaze,  as  Warburton  calls 
it;  they  must,  by  a  necessity  of  thdr  nature,  reach  &om  the 
known  out  into  the  nnknowru  ITw  great  thing  is  to  start  from 
»  tnith  ;  to  have  ».fuKcUivt  slant  from  wtiidi  to  move. 
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mount,'  and  drawing  nearer  into  the  darkness  where 
God  dwells :  they  will  return  with  a  message  for  us. 

This  foretelling,  or  power  of  scientific  anticipation, 
is,  as  we  have  said,  the  highest  act  of  scientific  man, 
and  is  an  inteqjenetraUon  of  'Eirwrr^/ii;  and  Ti^vij. 

Such  a  view  as  I  have  given,  is  in  harmony  with 
revelation,  and  unites  with  it  in  proclaiming  the 
moral  personality,  not  less  than  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  who  thus,  in  a  sense  quite  literal,  'guides  all 
the  creatures  with  his  eye,  and  refreshes  them  with 
his  influence,  making  them  feel  the  force  of  his 
Almightiness.' — (Jeremy  Taylor.)*  Every  one  must 
remember  the  sublimely  simple  shutting  up  of  the 
Prmcipia^  as  by  'a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs 
and  hari)ing  symphonies.'  The  humility  of  its  author 
lias  a  grandeur  in  it  greater  than  any  pride  ;  it  is  as 
if  that  lonely,  intrepid  thinker,  who  had  climbed  the 
heavens  by  that  ladder  he  speaks  of  in  such  modest 
and  homely  phrase  (patient  observation,  in  which,  if 
in  anything,  he  thought  he  excelled  other  men, — the 
never  missing  a  step),  after  soaring  '  above  the  wheel- 
ing poles,'  had  come  suddenly  to  'heaven's  door,' 
and  at  it  looked  in,  and  had  prostrated  himself  before 
'the  thunderous  throne.** 

Tlicre  is  here  the  same  strength,  simplicity,  and 

TQ  OnJolf,  oPrus  «al  dfJfi  —  ReSp!   At>  OrtHOD. 
»  Mrtioi^  Vacalion  Exerdte,  anno  atatu  I9. 
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stern  beauty  and  surprise,  as  of  lightning  and  thunder, 
the  same  perempioiy  assertion  and  reiteration  of  the 
subject,  like  'harpers  harping  upon  their  harps,*  and 
the  same  main  burden  and  refrain,  as  in  Uie  amazing 
chorus  which  closes  Handel's  'Messiah.'  We  give 
it  for  its  own  grandeur,  and  for  its  inculcation  of  the 
personality  of  God,  so  much  needed  now,  and  without 
which  human  responsibility,  and  moral  obligation, 
and  all  we  call  duty,  must  be  little  else  than  a  dream. 


'Hie  omnia  regit  non  ut  anima  mundi,  sed  ut 
universorum  dominua.  Et  propter  dominium  suum, 
dominns  deus  XiavTOKparaip  dici  solet.  Nam  deus 
est  vox  relativa  et  ad  servos  refertur :  et  deitas  est 
dominatio  dei,  non  in  corpus  proprium,  uti  sentiunt 
quibus  deus  est  anima  mundi,  sed  in  sen'os.  Deus 
summus  est  ens  aetemum,  infinitum,  absolute  per- 
fectum  :  sed  ens  utcunque  perfectum  sine  dominio 
Don  est  dominus  deus.  Dicimus  enim  deus  meus, 
deus  vester,  deus  Israelis^  deus  deorum,  et  dominus 
dominorum  :  sed  non  diclrous  xtemus  meus,  xtemus 
vestcr,  setcmus  Isradis^  stemus  deorum ;  non  dicimus 
infinitus  meus,  vel  perfectus  meus.  Hx  appellationes 
relationem  non  habcnt  ad  servos.  Vox  deus  passim 
significat  dominum :  sed  omnis  dominus  non  est 
deus.  Dominatio  enlis  spiritualis  deum  constituit, 
vera  vemm,  summa  summum,  ficta  fictunt  Et  ex 
dominatione  vera  sequitui  deum  verum  esse  vivum, 
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intclligentein  ct  potentem ;  ex  rcliquis  perfect ionibus 
summum  esse,  vel  summe  perfcctum.  i&emus  est 
et  Infinitus,  omnipotens  et  omnisciens,  id  est,  durat 
ab  seterno  in  <ctcmum,  ci  adest  ab  infinito  in  infini* 
turn  :  omnia  regit ;  et  omnia  cognoscit  qiue  fiunt  aut 
fieri  [Hjssunt  Non  est  atemitas  et  infinltas^  sed 
atemus  d  injinUtu;  non  est  duratio  d  spatium^  sed 
durat  et  adest.  Diuat  semper,  et  adest  ubiquc,  et 
existcndo  semper  ct  ubique,  durationem  et  spatium 
comtituit  .  .  . 

*Hunc  (Deum)  cognoscimus  solumraodo  f>cr  pro- 
prietates  ejus  et  attributa,  et  per  sapientissimas  et 
optimas  rerum  stnicturas  el  causas  finales,  et  admir- 
amur  ob  perfectiones ;  veneramur  autem  et  colimus 
ob  dominium.  Colimus  enim  ut  servi,  et  deus  sine 
dominio,  providentia,  et  causis  finalibus  nihil  aliud 
est  quam  fatum  et  natura.  A  oeca  necessitate  meta- 
physica,  quae  utiquc  cadcm  est  semper  et  ubique, 
nulla  oritur  rerum  variatio.  Tota  rerum  condita- 
rum  pro  locis  ac  temporibus  diversitas,  ab  ideis  et 
volunute  entis  necessario  exiscentis  solummodo  oriri 
potuit' — Prmdpia,  Ed.  3*^  pp.  5s&>39;  London. 
1726. 

*  Nous  accordons  \  la  raison  le  pouvour  do  nous 
d6uon(rer  I'existence  du  Cr^teur,  dc  nous  instruire 
de  scs  attributs  infinis  et  de  ses  rapports  avcc  Ten- 
semble  dcs  fitrcs ;  mais  par  U  sentiment  nous  entrons 
en  quelque  sorte  en  commerce  plus  intime  avcc  lui, 
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et  son  action  sur  nous  est  plus  inim<fdiatc  L*t  plus 
pntfsente.  Nous  profcssons  un  tfga!  dloignement  cl 
pour  !e  loysltdsme — qui,  sacrifiant  la  raison  au  senti- 
ment el  rhoinmc  k  Dieu,  se  perd  dans  Ics  splendeurs 
de  l'm5ni — et  pour  le  pantli^isme,  qui  refuse  A  Dicu 
Ics  perfections  mimes  de  I'hommc,  en  admettant  sous 
ce  nom  on  ne  sait  quel  dtre  abstrail,  privt^  de  con- 
science et  de  liberty.  Gr^ce  &  cetlc  conscience  de 
nous-mfirocs  ct  dc  notre  Hbrc  arbitrc,  sur  laqucllc  se 
fondent  k  la  lots  et  noire  m(*thode  et  noure  philoso- 
phic tout  enti&rc,  cc  dicu  abstrait  et  ^-ague  dout  noua 
venons  de  parler,  Ic  dieu  du  jjanlhdisme  dcWent  h. 
jamais  impossible,  ct  nous  voyons  h.  sa  place  la  Provi- 
dence, le  Dicu  libre  et  saint  que  le  genre  liumain 
adore,  Ic  It^slateur  du  nionde  moral,  U  source  en 
m£me  temps  que  I'objet  de  cet  amour  insatiable  du 
beau  et  du  hicn  qui  se  m^lc  au  fond  dc  nos  fimcs 
k  des  passions  d'un  autre  ordre.' — Dictionnaire  dfi 
Scietues  Phihsophiqtus^  par  une  SocifJt^  des  Profe» 
seurs  et  Savans.    Preface,  pp.  viii.  ix. 
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*  Agrieolam  laudat 
SmigaUi  cantum  comuUor  uH  cstia pulsai.* 


*  I  wculd  nUhtr  g»  back  to  Africa  Vian  f-ractiu  ofoin  ml 

/M/m.'— MuNGO  Park. 
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TT  might  perhaps  have  been  better,  U  our  hard- 
headed,  hard-hitting,  clever,  and  not  over-man* 
sucte  friend  '/i^r  A/iraVi^j' had  never  allowed  those 
'  wild  and  stomiy  nritings*  of  his  to  come  into  print, 
and  it  might  perhaps  also  have  been  as  well,  had  ve 
told  him  so  at  once ;  but  as  we  arc  inclined  to  be 
optimists  when  a  thing  is  post,  we  think  more  good 
than  evil  has  come  out  of  his  assault  and  its  repulse. 
*  F.  M.'  (we  cannot  be  always  giving  at  full  length 
his  uncouth  HoSmannism)  has,  in  fact,  in  his  second 
letter,  which  is  much  the  better,  answered  his  first, 
and  turned  his  back  considerably  upon  himself,  by 
abating  some  of  his  most  offensive  charges ;  and  our 

I  The  following  slioit  paper  from  the  SecttmaM  was  occs- 
rioned  by  a  conrespondenoc  in  that  nesnpaper,  in  which  doctan 
in  general,  and  co-jntry  doctore  in  particular,  were  attacked  anil 
defended.  It  is  nrpriotcd  here  as  a  record  of  the  amazing  fads 
bnnight  out  by  Dr.  Alison's  Assodaiion.  In  the  altadc  by 
'  Foge  Medicoft,*  consiiUng  of  two  long  letters,  there  was  mucli 
ability  Mith  not  much  fairness,  and  not  a  little  Ini^applied  energy 
of  language,  and  iharpoest  of  invective. 
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country  doctors  ia  their  replies  have  shown  that 
ihey  have  sense  as  well  as  spirit,  and  can  write  like 
gentlemen,  while  they  of  the  xorfu  have  cordially  and 
to  good  purpose  spoken  up  for  their  hard  working 
country  brethren. 

AVe  are  not  now  going  to  adjudicate  upon  the'' 
Ktrictly  professional  pcunts  raised  by  *F.  M.,'  whether, 
for  instance,  bleeding  is  ever  anythjng  but  mischiev- 
ous ;  whether  the  constitution,  or  type  of  disease, 
changes  or  not ;  whether  Dr.  Samuel  Dickson  ol 
'  the  Fallacies'  is  an  impudent  quack  or  the  Newton 
of  medicine ;  whether  I)r.  Wilkinson  is  an  amiable 
and  bewildered  Swcdcnborgian,  with  much  imagina- 
tion, little  logic,  and  less  knowledge,  and  a  wonderful 
power  of  beautiful  writing,  or  the  herald  of  a  new 
gospel  of  health.  We  may  have  our  own  opmions 
on  these  subjects,  but  their  discussion  lies  out  of  our 
beat ;  they  are  strictly  professional  in  their  essence, 
and  ought  to  remain  so  in  tlieir  treatment  We  are 
by  no  means  inclined  to  deny  that  there  are  ignorant 
and  dangerous  practitioners  in  the  country,  as  well  as 
in  the  dty.  ^Vhat  we  have  to  say  against  *F.  M.' 
and  m  favour  of  the  class  he  has  attacked  is,  that 
no  man  should  bring  such  charges  against  any  large 
body  of  men,  without  offering  such  an  amount  and 
kind  of  proof  of  their  truth,  as,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  it  is  impossible  for  any  mere  amateur  to  pro- 
duce, even  though  that  amateur  were  as  full  of  wiU 
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and  energy  as  *F.  M.  ;*  and  unless  he  can  do  so,  he 
stands  convicted  of  something  very  like  what  he  hira* 
self  calls  '  reckless,  maleficent  stupidity.*  It  is  true, 
^F.  M.'  speaks  of  'ignorant  country  doctors;*  but 
bis  general  charges  against  the  profession  have  little 
meaning,  and  his  Latin  motto  still  less^  if  ignorance 
be  not  predicated  of  country  doctors  in  generaL 
One,  or  even  half  a  dozen  worthless,  mischievous 
country  doctors,  is  loo  small  an  induction  of  par- 
ticalars,  to  warrant  '  F.  M.'  in  inferring  the  same 
qualitJM  of  some  500  or  more  unknown  men.  But 
we  are  not  content  witli  proving  the  negative:  we 
speak  not  without  long,  intimate,  and  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  men  who  have  tlie  charge  of  the  lives  of 
our  country  population,  when  we  assert,  that  not  only 
are  they  as  a  class  fuUy  equal  to  other  rural  profes- 
sional men  in  intelligence,  humanity,  and  skill,  and 
in  all  that  constitutes  what  we  call  worth,  but  that, 
take  them  all  in  all,  ihey  are  the  best  educated,  the 
most  useful,  Uie  most  enlightened,  as  they  certainly 
are  the  worst  paid  and  hardest'worked  counlfy 
doctors  in  Christendom.  Gideon  Gray,  in  Scott's 
story  of  the  Surgeon's  Daughter,  is  a  faithful  type  of 
this  sturdy,  warm-hearted,  useful  class  of  men,  *  under 
whose  rough  coat  and  blunt  exterior,'  as  he  truly  says, 
'you  find  professional  skill  and  enthusiasm,  intelli- 
gence, humanity,  courage,  and  science.' 

Moreover,  they  have  many  primary  mentai  qualV 
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lies  in  which  their  more  favoured  brethren  of  the  chip 
arc  necessarily  iKihind  them — self-reliance,  presence 
of  irthid,  simplicity  And  readiness  of  resource,  and  a 
certain  homely  sagacity.  These  \-irtties  of  llie  mind 
arc,  from  Ihe  nature  of  things,  more  likely  to  be  fully 
brought  out,  where  a  man  must  be  self-contained 
ai>d  c\'cr)-thing  to  himself;  he  cannot  be  calling  la 
another  to  consult  with  him  in  every  anxious  case,  or 
indulge  himself  in  the  luxury  of  that  safety  whlcli  has 
waggishly  been  expounded  as  attaching  more  lo  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  than  lo  die  subject  of  iheir 
counsel.  Were  this  a  fitting  place,  we  could  relate 
many  instances  of  this  sagacity,  decision,  and  tact, 
as  shown  \vf  men  never  known  beyond  their  o\vn 
countryside,  which,  if  displayed  in  more  public  life, 
would  have  made  their  possessors  lake  their  place 
among  our  public  great  men. 

Such  men  as  old  Reid  of  Peebles,  Meldrum  of 
Kincardine,  Darling  of  Dunse,  Johnston  of  Stirling, 
Clarkson  (ilic  original  of  Gideon  Gray)  and  Anderson 
of  Selkirk,  Robert  Stevenson  of  Gilmerton,  Kirkwood 
of  Auchtcrardcr,  and  many  as  good — these  were  not 
likely  to  be  the  representatives  of  a  class  who  are 
guilty  of '  assaults  upon  life,'  '  who  aic  let  loose  upon 
some  unliappy  rural  district,  to  send  vigorous  men 
and  women  to  their  graves,*  who  *in  youtli  liave 
been  reckless  and  cruel,  given  lo  hanging  sparrows 
and  cats,  » id  fu  for  no  humane  profession,*  etc.  etc. 
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Now,  is  there  either  good  sense,  good  feeling,  or 
good  breeding,  in  using  these  unmeasured  terms 
against  an  entire  class  of  men  ?  Assuming — as  from 
subdety  and  hairsplitting  character  of  his  argu- 
^and  the  sharpness  and  safely  of  his  cpjtlicts, 
^entitled  to  do— that  'F.  ^L'  belongs  to  an- 
of  the  learned  professions,  we  ask,  '  What 
ihe  say  if  a  *  J^tige  fufidicoi*  were  to  rise  up, 
bnsidered  that  the  true  reading  in  Scripture 
be,  '  The  devil  was  a  lawyer  from  the  begin- 
jisserting  that  all  country  lawyers  in  Scotland 
^0  the  community,  that  it  would  be  well 
(Ldvocate  'would  try  half  a  dozen  every 
vouring  widows*  houses,  and  other  local 
and,  moreover,  what  would  he  think  o( 
ns  and  the  modesty  of  ai\  M.D.  making  an 
FTt  upon  the  legal  profession  on  purely  profcs- 
al  questions,  and  settling,  ab  extra,  and  off-hand 
iier,  matters  which  the  wisest  heads  ab  ititra 
in  doubt  1  The  cases  are  strictly 
it  is  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  our 
5is  public  intermeddling  of  everybody,  from 
^7'imes  down  to  '  F.  M.,*  with  cver^*  science,  pro- 
fession, and  trade.  Sydney  Smith  might  now  say  of 
the  public,  what  he  said  of  the  Master  of  Trinit)*, 
'  Science  is  \^%forte^  omniscience  is  Mx&fcibk*  Every 
profession,  and  every  man  in  it,  knows  something 
more  and  better  than  any  non-professional  man  can, 
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and  it  is  the  jiart  of  a  wise  man  to  stick  to  his  trade 
K«  is  more  likely  to  excel  in  it,  and  to  honour  an* 
wonder  at  the  skill  of  others.  Fot  it  is  a  bcautift 
Iftw  ot"  our  nature  tlmt  \n;  must  wonder  at  cvcrj-ihinj, 
which  we  sec  ivcU  done,  and  yet  do  not  know  bow  it 
is  done,  or  at  any  rate  know  we  could  not  do  it. 
1.00k  at  any  art»  at  boot-closing,  at  a  saddler  at  hia 
work,  at  basket-making,  at  our  vromen  with  their 
uunble  and  exact  fingers — somcliody  is  constantly 
doing  someehtng  which  everybody  cannot  do,  and 
therefore  evcn'body  admires.  We  are  afraid  '  F.  M.' 
uotrs  not  know  many  Uiings  he  could  not  do. 

We  repeat  that  our  Gideon  Grays  are,  as  a  clas9, 
worthy  and  intelligent,  skilful  and  safe,  doing  much 
more  good  than  evil.'  They  deserve  well  o^  and 
live  in  tlie  hearts  of  the  people,  and  work  day  and 
night  for  less  than  anybody  but  themselves  and  their 
wives  arc  likely  ever  to  know,  for  they  are  most  of 
them  unknown  to  tlic  Income-lax  collectors.  They 
uc  like  the  rest  <^  us,  we  hope,  soberer,  better  read, 
more  enlightened,  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago; 
they  study  and  trust  Nature  more,  and  conquer  her 
by  submission ;  they  bleed  and  blister  less,  and  are 
more  up  to  the  doctrine  that  prevcnrion  is  the  best 
of  all  cures.  They  have  participated  in  the  general 
acknowledgment  among  llio  community,  thanks  to 
the  two  Combes  and  otliera,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
*  Note,  p.  235. 
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age,  of  diose  dt\*inc  latvs  of  health  which  He  who 
made  us  implanted  in  us,  and  the  study  and  obedi- 
ence of  which  is  a  fulfilling  of  His  word.  Wc  can 
only  hope  that  our  dcrer  and  pancratic  fiieod, 
'F.  M^'  if  on  his  autumn  holidaj's  in  Tcviotdalc  or 
Lochaber,  he  has  bis  shoulder  or  his  lower  jaw  dis- 
located, or  has  a  fit  of  colic  or  a  hernia,  or  any  01 
those  ills  which  even  his  robust  self  is  heir  to,  may 
have  sense  left  hirn  to  send  for  Gideon  Gray,  and 
to  trust  him,  and,  making  a  slight  alteration  on  hit 
HofTmannism,  may  be  led  to  cry  lustily  out,  in  worse 
Latin  and  with  better  sense — *  J^uge  fro  Afaiieo'— 
Run  for  tlic  Doctor ! 

As  already  said,  all  of  us  who  have  been  much  in 
the  country  know  the  hard  life  of  its  doctors — how 
much  they  do,  and  for  how  little  they  do  it ;  but  wc 
daresay  our  readers  are  not  prepared  for  the  follow- 
ing account  of  their  un remunerated  labour  among 
paupers : — 

In  1S46,  a  voluntary  association  of  medical  men 
was  formed  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  public-hearted 
Dr.  Alison  as  chairman.  Its  object  was  to  exprcai 
their  sympathy  with  their  brethren  in  the  remote 
country  districts  of  Scotland,  in  regard  to  their  un- 
rcmunerated  attendance  on  paupers,  and  to  collect 
accurate  information  on  this  subject.  The  lesolts 
of  their  benevolent  exertions  may  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Firtt  Report  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
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vision.  It  is  probably  vcr7  little  known  b«yond 
diose  officially  concerned ;  we  therefore  give  somej 
of  its  astounding  and  lamentable  revelations.  The" 
queries  referred  to  the  state  and  claims  of  the 
medical  practitioners  in  the  rural  districts  of  Scot- 
land, in  relation  to  their  attendance  ujmn  the  per- 
manent or  occasional  parochial  poor.  Out  of  313 
returns,  94  had  received  sotm  remuneration  for 
attendance  and  outlay.  In  one  of  these  instances, 
the  remuneration  consisted  0/  thm  shii/tngs  for  turJje 
ytars'  attentfima  on  seventy  constant^  and  thirtem 
shnal  paupars :  a  fine  question  in  decimals — U'liat 
would  each  ^'^sit  come  to7  But  worse  remains.  One 
man  attended  400  paupers  for  eight  years,  and  never 
received  one  farthing  for  his  skill,  his  lime,  or  his 
drugs.  Another  has  the  same  story  to  tell  of  350, 
some  of  them  thirty  miles  off;  he  moderately  cal* 
collates  his  direct  loss,  {rom  these  calls  on  Ins  time 
and  his  purse,  at  ^£70  a  year.  Out  of  253  who 
report,  2o3  state  tliat,  besides  attending  for  nolliing, 
ihcy  had  to  give  on  occasions  food,  wine,  and  clothes, 
and  had  to  pay  tolls,  etc  136  oftlie  returns  contain 
a  more  or  less  definite  estimate,  in  money  value,  of 
their  unrequited  labours ;  the  sum-total  given  in  by 
thcra  amounts  to  thiriyfour  thoustmd  four  hundred 
and  jifty-setfen  pounds  in  tm  years  f  being  at  the  rate 
i>/  £2^%  for  eath  /  They  seem  to  have  calculated 
the  amount  of  medical  attendance,  outlay,  and  drugs, 
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for  each  pauper  aunually,  at  tlie  wry  moderate 
average  of  four  shillings. 

Is  there  any  other  countr}*  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  such  a  state  of  matters  can  be  found  1  Such 
active  charity,  such  an  amount  of  public  good,  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  achieved  by  men  whose  lives 
were  little  else  than  the  devclopmeni  of  a  juvenile 
mania  for  hanging  sparrow's  and  cats.  We  believe 
we  are  below  the  mark  when  we  say,  that  over  head, 
the  country  doctors  of  Scotland  do  one-third  of  their 
work  for  notlilng,  and  this  in  cases  where  tlie  receiver 
of  their  attendance  would  scom  to  leave  his  shoes  or 
his  church  seats  unpaid. 

We  are  glad  to  sec  that  *  F.  M.'  reads  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  We  doubt  not  he  does  more  than  read 
him,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  imitate  him  in  some 
things  besides  his  encigy,  his  learning,  and  his  liardl- 
lood  of  thought.  As  to  his  and  other  wise  men's 
pleasantries  about  doctors  and  their  drugs,  we  all 
IcnoTr  what  they  mean,  and  what  they  are  worth; 
they  are  the  bitter-sweet  joking  human  nature  must 
have  at  those  with  whom  it  has  close  dealings — its 
priests,  its  lawyers,  its  doctors,  its  wives  and  hus- 
bands; the  very  existence  of  such  expressions  proves 
the  opposite  ;  it  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  disrespect. 
But  in  'F.  M.'s*  hands  these  ancient  and  harmless 
jokes  are  tised  as  deadly  solemnities  upon  which 
arguments  are  founded. 
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To  part  pleasantly  witli  him,  nevertheless,  we  give 
hira  three  good  old  jokes  : — The  Visigotlia  abandoned 
an  unsuccessful  surgeon  to  llie  family  of  his  deceased 
patient,  *  ui  qucd  dc  at  faccrt  voluaifU,  habeant  peteS' 
totem'     Montaigne,  who  is  great  upon  doctors^  used 
to  beseech  his  friends,  that  if  he  felt  ill  they  would  let 
him  get  a  little  stronger  before  sending  for  the  doctor  I 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who,  of  course,  was  a  slave  to 
his  physicians,  asked  his  friend  Moli^e  what  he  did 
with  his  doctor.     '  Oh,  Sire,*  said  be,  *  when  I  am  ill  fl 
I  send  for  hira.     He  comes,  we  have  a  chat,  and  ~ 
enjoy  ourseU'es.     He  prescribes.     I  don't  take  it —  ^ 
and  I  am  cured  1'  H 

We  end  with  four  quotations,  wliich  our  strong- 
headed  friend  'F.  M./  we  are  sure,  will  cordially 
relish  : — 

*  In  Jn^'cae  Theologo  ootisdcntlte  dctrimentotn, 
In  Juveac  Lcf^tl  boTK*  ilecrrmentum, 

In  Juveue  Medico  carmclcril  Incrcmcntum.' 

'  To  imagine  Nature  incapable  to  ctue  diseases,  is 
blasphemy ;  because  that  would  be  imputing  imper- 
fection to  the  Deity,  who  has  made  a  great  provision 
for  the  preservation  of  animal  life.' — Sydenham. 

'  \Vhen  I  consider  the  degree  of  patience  and  at- 
tention that  is  required  to  follow  nature  in  her  slow 
manner  of  proceeding,  I  am  no  longer  surprised  that 
men  of  lively  parts  should  be  always  repeating,  "<w«- 
traria  adhibenda:*     Bm  Hippocrates  says  •--'••  Co*. 
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fraria  pau/aiim  adhiba-e  o/^rtet^  et  iutefyuUsierc, 
Periculosiiis  cmsco  inddcre  in  iiudU'um,  gtd  nesciai 
quiesccre^  >juam  qui  nesciai  £oiitraria  adhihcre^  nam  qui 
neseit  quiescere,  nescit  ocmsicna  wniraria  adkibmdi; 
quare  nescii  contrarid  adhibci£.  Qui  ncsa't  centraria 
adhibcre^  tatnen,  si  pnuiens  esty  icit  quieseert^  afque  si 
prodase  $wn  potest^  tamm  mm  ohesL  Pi-astatiiissimtu 
vcfo  est  mtdian  cruditus  pafiio'  ac  prudmsy  qui  mrvit 
fcstiuare  lente;  prv  ipsitts  morbi  ur^ntia^  auxiiiis 
instate^  atqut  in  ccatsit^ne  ufi  maxima  opportunism  a/ieqve 
qui^sci-re"  * — CJRANT  OS  lEVERs,  page  311. 

*  Philosophi  qui  \it£  rationctn  doceant,  vitiis 
eripiant  —  xnimnas,  mclus,  angustias,  atucietates, 
trisdlias  impotenttos  cxpugnent  tranquiUiuti,  hilari- 
lati  orro^tta  WndicenL* — StahI- 

I  don'i  iuiow  who  '  Qins'  was,  but  the  Hudibraitics 
are  vigorous : — 


The  Country  Surrxom. 

Lnckl«ii  it  he.  whom  hard  fnies  arge  ou 

To  praclbe  »s  •  country  surgecti— 

To  rid«  r^ardlcsn  of  all  irutther, 

Throujjb  frost,  '&rul  snow,  aad  hii]  together- 

To  smile  and  bow  vrlicn  ^ick  a.nd  tired 

Conslilcr*d  aa  a  servant  hitcd. 

At  Cfcry  quaner  of  the  oompus, 

A  surly  patient  mokes  a  rumpas. 

Because  he  is  not  seen  ihe  first 

(Fur  esicli  niaii  tliiulu  hU  case  the  wont). 

And  oft  at  two  [Hiints  diaaictric 

Called  to  a  baaioc&s  obstetKc. 
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There  lici  a  nun  with  broken  limb, 
A  lidy  bene  with  nervous  wbin). 
Who,  ai  tlie  «cmc  of  Ler  fever, 
CaIIs  liim  A  sAvage  if  lie  leave  licr. 
For  (U/»  fuid  nights  in  some  tone  cotUgc 
Condemned  to  li\-c  on  cnists  and  pottage, 
To  kick  hta  hccU  and  spin  his  braina, 
Wailing,  forsooth,  for  labour's  paius ; 
Anl  that  job  over,  iia)J|iy  lii^ 
If  he  w]U(;c/e  oitl  i  guinea  fee. 
Now  cora-ia  the  niEbt,  with  toil  opprest, 
lie  Kck&  his  led  in  bope  of  rest ; 
Viin  hope  ttis  ilumbcfs  arc  no  more. 
Loud  souniU  ihc  knodicr  at  ihe  door, 
A  Earmo's  wife  at  ten  miles'  distance, 
Shoulin);,  calU  out  for  hu  atuilancc ; 
Fretting  and  fuming  in  the  dark, 
lie  in  the  tinder  strikes  a  s[iarfc, 
AaJ,  OA  be  r^vt-ning  heBra  bis  breeches, 
KnTies  his  neighbour  blest  with  itclics. 
Quis. 
iCMM,  .Intt  fftgiittr,  1S17. 
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1  IIAVK  to  thank  his  son,  Dr.  Ilcnry  AoilerMa,  who  oow 
reigns  in  his  ^tearf,  for  the  follovring  notes  of  an  ordinary  Jiy*i 
work  of  his  father,  whose  sister  was  Mungo  Park's  wife  Sel- 
kirk is  the  *MicldI«ma5'  of  Sir  Walter. 

'Gt.  Anderson  ptactijed  In  f^elkiik  for  forty-five  years,  «ml 
never  rcfuMd  to  go  to  any  cose,  however  pi>or,  or  however  deep 
in  his  debt,  and  however  for  ofT.  One  wife  in  Sellcirk  said  to 
Iter  neighbours,  as  lie  [lossed  up  the  street,  "lliere  goes  my 
honest  doctor,  (luit  hruught  a'  my  ten  Uilroi  into  tlic  world, 
•nd  ne'er  got  a  rap  for  anc  o'  thcra," 

'  lib  metbodical  habits,  and  |>erfect  amngement  of  bb  time, 
enabled  him  to  overtake  his  very  wiile  practice,  and  to  for^ 
no  one.  lie  rose  gcncn\lly  at  six  every  morning,  often  sooner, 
luid  saw  his  severe  cases  in  the  town  early,  thus  enabling  him 
1  to  start  for  his  long  Journeys  ;  and  lie  generally  took  a  stage  lo 
breakfut  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles. 

'One  momiog  he  left  bunie  at  six  o'dock.  nnd  after  bdng 
three  miles  up  the  Varruw,  mel  a  poor  barefoot  woman,  who 
had  wmlked  from  St.  Mary's  Loch  to  have  two  teclh  exlrocted. 
Out  of  his  pocket  tvith  bis  "key"  (^ic,  of  course,  sliouling 
"  Murder  I  murdcrl  mercy !") ;  down  sat  the  good  woman  j  the 
r  teeth  wetr  out  at  once,  and  the  doctor  rode  on  liisjnanie)*,  to 
'  breakfast  at  KIdinhopc,  fourteen  iniles  up,  calling  on  alt  his 
paliuulA  in  Yarrow  as  he  roJe  along.  After  breakfast,  by  Diy- 
hope^  and  along  St  Mary's  Loch,  lo  the  famed  Tibb/s,  whose 
son  was  badly,  up  to  the  head  of  the  Loch  of  ibe  tx>ws,  auti 
over  the  high  hills  into  Ettrictc,  and  riding  up  the  Tima  i< 
DaJgliesh,  aod  hack  down  tlie  Etlricl,  landed  at  "  Utdeon'c  a 
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ilie  SInglic**  to  dinner;  nnd  }t)st  when  nuVIne  s  tiirabler  cf 
toddy,  a  boy  wu  lironght  into  the  kitdien,  with  a  finger  torn 
nflT  in  a  threshing-Tnill.  The  doctor  left:  after  another  tumbler, 
and  still  making  calls  about  EttrickbHOge,  etc,  readied  borne 
about  eight,  after  riding  fifty  miles;  not  to  rest,  liowrver,  for 
variotis  messages  awajt  hii  retnni ;  alt  ore  vMteri,  get  medidnes 
Troni  him,  for  there  were  no  labontoriei  In  tiis  dajri,  then  borne 
to  prepare  all  the  \-arioux  preacfiptioDft  for  those  he  had  kcd 
durii^  the  long  day.  He  had  just  finished  this  what  off  he  wu 
called  to  B  midwifery  case,  far  up  Ale  Water. 

'  To  show  bow  pointed  to  lime  he  was,  one  day  he  haJ  to  go 
to  liuccleufih,  eighieen  miles  up  the  Ettrick,  and  having  to  ride 
down  Ilie  moon  by  Aslikirk,  and  then  to  go  on  to  St  Boswetl't 
to  Kce  uhl  Itaehiirn,  he  uiihed  n  change  of  hone  at  Kiddall— 
fued  one  o'clock,  lutd  one  of  his  sons  met  him  at  a  point  of 
the  mad  at  the  ver)-  hour,  though  lie  luid  ridden  forty  miles 
through  hills  hardly  passable. 

*  2  luivc  teen  hint  return  from  the  head  of  Yutow  half  frozen, 
and  not  an  hour  b  l)ed  till  he  had  to  rise  and  lide  bftck  Ibe 
same  road,  and  all  without  a  murmur. 

'  It  was  aJJ  oo  horseback  in  his  day,  as  there  was  only  one 
gig  in  the  county;  and  hia district  extended  west  up  ihevallcys 
of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  about  twenty  miles ;  sotilh  in  Ale  Water 
scTcn  to  tea  mSes ;  the  same  distance  east ;  and  north  abonl 
fourteen  miles  by  Twecdside,  and  banks  of  the  Cola  and  Cad- 
don,  His  early  ri^irg  enabled  hhn  also  to  gel  tliroogli  his  oths 
work,  for  he  made  up  all  hii  books  nt  that  time,  had  accounts 
ready,  wrote  all  his  business  letlen,  of  which  he  had  not  a  few. 

'  In  coming  home  late  in  the  night  from  his  long  journeys, 
he  often  slept  on  horseback  for  tnUei  together.  In  Ane,  be  wis 
the  hardest-worked  man  in  the  shire ;  always  cheerful,  and 
slways  ready  to  join  in  any  chcei'ful  and  hamless  amusement, 
as  well  as  every  good  wurk ;  htU  Ae  JtUlcd  himtdfby  if,  Imnging 
on  premature  dec^y.* 

Tie  was  many  yean  Provost  of  the  Bnrgh,  took  his  (ul)  share 
of  business,  was  the  personal  adviser  of  bis  patients,  and  had 
more  curalottbips  than  any  one  else  in  the  county.     What  A 
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1  pftttCTD  or  active  beneficence,  bringing  np  three  »i«  to  his  pro- 
HbhIor,  ^ving  his  Camily  a  fint-rate  educmtion,  and  never  getting 
anything  Tor  ibe  half  of  tUs  eveiTday's  work  I  We  cm  fitncy 
we  see  the  handsnme,  su-arthjr,  ruddy  old  mmn  coming  jo^ng 
(his  normal  pace}  on  hU  well-lcnown  mare  don'n  the  Yarrow 
by  Bloclc  Andro  (a  wooded  hill),  and  past  Foulshiels  (Mungo 
Park's  birthplace),  after  being  all  night  ap  the  glen  with  tome 
•crying  wife,'  and  the  cottager*  at  Glower -ower-'im,  bleswng 
him  as  be  poued  s«un4  Oilttp,  or  posubly  wakening  him  out  ol 
hi«  dream&,  lu  c«^me  up  and   '  Lance*  the  bairn's  eye-tooth. 

Tlink  of  a  raiu\  like  this — a  valuable,  an  invaluable  pabBc 
>ervnnt.  the  king  of  health  in  his  o\%-a  region — having  to  start 
in  ft  winter's  night  '  on-ding  o'  snaw '  for  the  head  of  Ettrlck,  to 
preside  Qvct  a  primiparous  herd's  wife,  at  the  back  of  Boods- 
beck,  who  was  as  nonnal  and  Independent  u  her  cows,  or  her 
huAlnnd's  two  score  of  dieviot^  ;  to  have  to  put  his  £>ithful  and 
well-hred  mare  [for  be  knew  the  value  of  blood)  into  the  byre, 
the  dvKX-  of  which  was  secured  by  an  old  harrow,  or  possibly  In 
ibe  course  of  the  obstetric  transaction  by  a  soow-drifl;  to  haTc 
to  dl  idle  amid  the  diitcomfons  of  a  shepherd's  hut  for  houn, 
no  books,  except  perhaps  a  ten-year-old  Bd/ast  Altnanae  or  the 
Fffur/old  Stale  (an  admirable  book),  or  a  volume  of  bailada,  all 
of  wlilch  he  knew  by  heart,— it  hen  oU  that  was  needed  wu^ 
*  Mrs.  Jftup,'  or  Indeed  any  neighbour  wife,  or  her  mother. 
Trae,  our  doctor  made  the  best  of  it,  heard  all  the  davers  ol 
the  ooiutzy,  took  an  Interest  in  all  their  interests,  and  was  »a 
nach  at  home  by  the  side  of  the  ingle,  with  its  bit  of  *  licht' 
br  cannel  coal,  as  he  would  be  next  day  at  Bowhfll  with  the 
Duchess.  But  what  a  waste  of  time,  of  health  I  what  a  waste 
of  an  admimhle  man  1  and,  then,  with  Impatient  youag  men, 
what  an  blei  to  mischievous  uucHcreocc,  to  iatal  cuitailiitg  of 
attendance! 
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~  Pkyskk  9j  iU  man  maturt  kai  mo  mart  UMcertaimfy  9r  e<nij/t- 
tunlimi  tkan  tiust MkernMe pnfetsumt »/ War^  Law,  Politkkt 
NavigatioH,  im  aU  vJikk  tk€  atttt  cam  ie  ha  more  prtdktcd  er 
asctrtained  than  in  Phyritk,  ami  alt  tMat  ike  Artut  ii  anompta/n'e 
for  is  the  ratioHoi  and prudcni  eandnel  Hat  nothing  U  tfen/one 
orumdane.* — Epilogne  lo  the  Five  Papers  latdy  passei.1  betwixt 
the  two  Pbjsidaiu,  Dr.  O.  and  Hr.  E.,  conlaining  some  re- 
mules  ploasant  and  profiuble,  conceriiini;  the  luerulnc&s  uf 
VoMiTiNQ  and  PuRCiNO  in  Fbvbrs,  by  Anhiiw  Brown, 
M.D. 


DR.  ANDREW  BROWN  AND 
SYDENHAM. 

A  HUNDRED  and  ninety  years  ago,  Dr.  Andrew 
Brown,  the  laird  of  Dolphinton,  was  a  well- 
known  and  indeed  famous  man  in  Edinburgh,  and 
not  unknown  in  London  and  the  general  medical 
world.  \Mio  now  lus  ever  heard  of  him  i  Sur  tran- 
tit.  To  us  in  Edinburgh  he  is  chiefly  memorable  as 
having  been  the  ancestor  of  Dr.  Kichard  Mackenzie, 
who  perished  so  nobly  and  lamentably  in  the  Crimea ; 
and  whose  is  one  of  the  many  graves  which  draw  our 
hearts  to  that  bleak  field  of  glory  and  havoc.  We 
who  were  his  fellows,  are  not  Ukely  to  see  again  em- 
bodied so  much  manly  beauty,  so  much  devotion  to 
duty,  io  much  zeal,  honour,  and  affection. 

But  to  the  jirofcssion  in  Scotland,  his  great  great 
grandfather  ought  to  be  better  known  than  he  is,  for 
he  was  the  first  to  inlroduce  here  the  doctrines  of 
Sydeohun,  and  to  recommend  the  use  of  antiinoniat 
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of  my  coming,  I  found  alt  these  tokens  concerning 
bim  and  Ivis  practice,  that  use  to  beget  unwany  pcr- 
Bon6  and  prudent  people  making  serious  inquiry, 
trust,  and  knowledge.  Then  afier  £«me  monlAs  spent 
in  this  ioddy^  rctumiDg  home  as  much  overjoyed 
as  I  had  gotten  a  treasure,  I  presently  set  myself  to 
that  practice  :  which  has  proved  so  successful  to 
DSC,  that  since  that  time,  of  the  many  fevers  that  I 
have  treated,  none  were  uncured,  except  my  Loid 
Creichtoiii  whose  case  is  related  here ;  and  anothei 
wom^n,  whose  dangerous  circumslanccs  made  het 
condition  hopeless.' 

There  is  a  well-known  story  of  Sydenham,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  *  The  Lettsora  Anecdote.'  Dr. 
Latham  says  it  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Lettsom 
to  the  GtfilUman's  Magatine  of  Augtist  i8oi^  and 
was  copied  by  him  from  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  the 
Mdhodus  airanJi  ftbris,  whidi  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Sherson's  family  for  fifty  years.  He 
then  quotes  the  story.  I  was  much  surprised  and 
pleased  to  find  the  original  in  Dr.  Bronn's  Vindica- 
tory Schedule ;  it  dificrs  in  some  respects  from  the 
second-hand  one,  and  no  one  after  reading  it  can 
have  any  doubts  that  Sydenham  bore  arms  for  the 
Commonwealth. 

Dolphinton  (as  he  was  called  by  his  ton-nsmcn) 
writes  as  follows  i — 

*  Neither  can  it  go  wcU  away  with  good  men,  lo 
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thinic,  that  this  great  ntan,  so  ofl  by  strange  and 
special  Providences  plucki  out  of  tlie  very  jaws  of 
death,  has  been  prcscn'cd  for  an  imposlurc,  so  dis- 
male  to  mankind :  Tho'  I  cannot  stay  to  reckon 
all  the  dangere  among  the  caUmilics  of  the  Tate  civil 
wans  (where  he  was  an  actor),  that  passed  with  great 
difficulty  over  his  head,  as  his  being  left  in  the  field 
among  the  dead,  and  many  otlier  dangers  he  met 
with :  yet  Llicrc  is  one  that,  representing  rather  a 
miracle  tlian  a  common  providence,  cannot  be  passed 
over,  -whicAf  as  /  had  from  his  cum  mouthy  is  thus,  at 
tlie  sanie  time  of  these  civil  warrs,  xvhcrc  he  dis- 
charged the  office  of  a  captain,  he  being  in  his 
lodging  at  London,  and  going  to  bed  at  night,  with 
his  doaths  loosed,  a  mad  drunk  fellow,  a  souldier, 
likewise  in  the  same  lodging,  entering  tlie  room,  with 
CDC  hand  gripping  him  by  the  breast  of  his  shirt, 
ivith  the  other  disdiarged  a  loaden  pistol  in  his 
bosome,  yet,  O  strange  1  witliout  any  hurt  to  him, 
most  wonderfully  indeed,  by  such  a  narrow  sheild  as 
the  edge  of  the  souldicr's  hand,  was  his  breast 
defwdcd;  for  the  admiiablc  providence  of  God 
placed  and  fixed  tlie  tottering  hand  that  gripped  the 
shirt  into  that  place  and  posture,  that  the  edge  there- 
of and  all  the  bones  of  the  mctacarpc  that  make  up 
the  breadth  of  tlie  hand,  were  situate  in  a  rght  line 
betwixt  the  mouth  of  the  pistol  and  his  breast,  and 
so  the  bullet  discharged  neither  declining  to  the  one 
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aide  nor  Lo  the  other,  but  keeping  its  way  thorrow 
all  these  bones,  in  crushing  them  lost  its  force,  and 
rdl  at  his  feet.  O  !  woTiderful  situation  of  the  hand, 
and  more  wonderful  course  of  the  bullet  I  by  any 
industry  or  art  never  again  imitabic  I  And  moreover 
within  a  few  days  the  souldier^  taken  with  a  fever 
arising  from  aO  dangerous  and  complicat  a  wound, 
died ;  surely  Providence  docs  not  bring  furth  so 
stui>-2ndous  miracles,  but  for  some  great  and  equiva- 
lent end.' 

We  may  take  the  Doctor's  facts  without  homo- 
logating his  conclusions.  There  is  nothing  here 
indicating  on  what  side  Sydenham  served,  but  all  the 
probabilities  from  family  connexion,  from  his  own 
incidental  expressions  and  other  circumstances,  and 
his  having  to  flee  from  Oxford,  the  headquartcn  of 
the  Royalists,  etc,  go  to  make  it  more  than  likely 
that  he  was  what  his  labonous,  ineffectual,  and  latest 
biographer  calls,  in  his  un^^ieldly  phrase,  a  '  Porliap 
mcniarian.* 

This  passage  is  followed  by  a  remarkable  statement 
by  Dr.  Brown,  as  to  the  persecution  of  Sydenham  by 
his  brethren.  This  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  coming 
from  one  personally  acquainted  witli  the  great  phy* 
sicianj  hanng  heard  tliese  tilings  'Irora  his  own 
ntouth,'  and  being  published  two  years  after  his 
death.  Dr.  Latham  cannot  now  have  any  doubt 
u  lo  the  envy  and  uncluritaUcness  of  the  profession, 
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and  the  endeavour  of  his  'collegiate  bretliren'  to 
Danish  him  out  of  *  that  illustrious  society'  for  *  medi- 
cinal  heresie.'  I  give  the  entire  passage,  as  I  have 
never  before  seen  it  noticed. 

*  And  funher  can  it  be  thought  that  this  great 
man,  who  in  all  the  course  of  his  life  gave  so  full 
evidence  of  an  ingenuous,  generous,  and  perspicatious 
spirit,  would  or  could  die  an  imposter  and  murderer 
of  mankind  (which  impuution  to  deserve,  he  fre- 
quently professed,  would  be  more  hea^y  to  him  than 
any  punishment  could  be},  for  he  it  wait,  despising 
the  blandishments  of  the  world,  popular  applause, 
riches,  and  honour,  yea  his  own  health  wasted  with 
intcusc  and  assiduous  meditations  and  though tfulncss, 
that  liberally  sacrificed  them  all  for  the  publidc  good  : 
In  so  Uxj  that  aAer  he  had  Long  weighed  and  expended 
the  common  and  received  methods  of  curing  most 
diseases,  and  therefore  had  forsaken  and  relinquished 
ihem  as  vain  and  improper,  and  after  his  intimate 
search  into  the  bowels  of  nature  he  had  discovered 
others  more  apositc  and  powerful ;  He  thereby  only 
gained  the  sad  and  unjust  recompence  of  calumny 
and  ignominy  ;  and  that  from  the  emulation  of  some 
of  his  collegiate  brethren,  and  others,  whose  indigna- 
tion at  length  did  culminat  to  tliat  Iiight,  that  ihey 
endeavored  to  banisli  liin>,  as  gtiilty  of  medicinal 
heresie,  out  of  that  illustrious  society ;  and  by  the 
whisperingi  of  others  he  was  baulked  the  tmp1o}-meDl 
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in  tlie  Royal  Family,  where  before  that  he  was  caDed 
among  the  first  physicians.* 

He  then  names  those  who  had  jiublicly  gtven  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  new  doctrines — Dr.  Goodalf 
Dr.  Brady,  Dr.  Paman,  Dr.  Cole,  Dr.  EttrouHer  of 
Leipsic,  Dr.  Dolcus,  physician  to  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  Dr.  Spon  of  Lyons,  Dr.  Michelthwait  of 
London,  Dr.  Morton,  and  Dr.  Harris;  all  these 
before  1691. 

Amid  the  dreary  unreadable  rubbish  in  this  old 
bundle,  there  is  a  most  characteristic  onslaught  by 
the  famous  Dr.  George  Cheync  upon  Dr.  Oh'phant, 
Dolphinton's  &iend  and  defender ;  it  is  his  pugilistic; 
honest,  reckless  style,  and  is  vahiabte  for  the  testi- 
mony he — (at  this  time)  a  free-thinker  in  religion, 
and  a  mathematical  and  mechanical  physician  (he 
is  defending  Dr.  Pitcaim) — gives  to  the  strictly  Divine 
origin  of  animal  species.  *  AU  animals,  of  what  kind 
soever,  were  originally  and  actually  created  at  once 
by  the  hand  of  Almighty  God,  it  being  impossible  to 
account  for  their  production  by  any  laws  of  mechanism: 
and  that  every  individual  animal  has.  in  minimum 
actually  included  in  its  loins  all  those  who  shall  de- 
scend from  it,  and  every  one  of  these  again  have  all 
their  offspring  lodged  in  their  loins,  and  so  on  Af 
infinitum;  and  that  all  these  infinite  numbers  of 
animalcules  may  be  lodged  in  the  bigness  of  a  pin's 
bead'      Our  own  Owen  would  relish  this  intrepid 
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and  robust  oM  speculator.  But  tlie  jcivel  of  this  old 
book  is  a  letter  from  a  physician  at  London,  appended 
to  Dr.  Oliphant's  answer  to  the  pretended  refutation 
of  his  defence  I  am  sure  my  readers  will  agree 
with  the  Doctor,  that  it  is  '  neither  impcrdncnt  nor 
tedious/  and  that  it  must  have  been  written  *  by  one 
whose  wit  and  good  humour  are  equal  to  hts  learning 
and  ingenuity/ 

There  was  one  man  in  London,  a  young  Scotch 
ph)'sJcian,  who  could  have  written  this,  and  we  may 
say,  Aut  Arbnthnot,  out  quis  t  All  the  chances  are 
in  favour  of  its  being  that  famous  wit  and  admirable 
raao,  of  whom  Pope  sa>-s,  '  Swift  said  "  he  could  do 
everything  but  walk ;'"  and  Pope  himself  thinks  he 
was  '  as  good  a  doctor  as  any  man  for  one  that  is  ill, 
and  a  better  doctor  for  one  that  is  welL'  He  had 
shortly  before  this  gone  up  to  I^ndon  from  Abcr- 
deen,  and  had  published  in  1697,  his  examination  of 
Dr.  Woodward's  Account  of  the  Deluge. 

'Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  ihc  present  of  your 
small  Treatise  about  Vomiting  in  Fevers,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  approve  of  your  reasons,  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  condemn  your  conduct :  I  know  you 
begin  to  storm  at  this;  but  have  a  little  patience. 
There  was  a  physician  of  tliis  town,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  in  his  time,  being  called  to  his  patient,  com- 
plaining (it  maybe)  of  an  oppression  at  his  stomach; 
he  would  very  safely  and  cautiously  order  him   a 
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decoction  of  carduui,  sometimes  hot  water ;  I  doD*t 
know  but  he  would  allow  now  and  then  fat  mutton 
broth  too.  'Ilie  patient  was  vomited,  and  the  doctor 
could  justifie  himself  cJiat  he  had  not  omitted  that 
necessary  evacuation  ;  this  was  his  constant  practice. 
Being  chid  by  his  collcgues,  who  well  knew  he 
neglected  antimony,  not  out  of  i^orance  or  fear, 
he  would  roguishly  tell  them,  "  Come,  come,  gentle- 
nien,  that  might  cure  my  patient,  but  it  would  kill 
the  distemper,  and  I  should  have  less  money  in  mv 
pocket  A  pretty  business  indeed,  a  rich  citizen 
ovcrgorges  himself,  which  by  management  may  be 
improved  into  a  good  substanH.il  fever,  worth  at  least 
twenty  guineas ;  and  you  would  have  me  nip  the 
plant  in  the  bud,  have  a  guinea  for  my  pdns,  and 
lose  the  reputation  of  a  safe  practitioner  to  boot" 
The  gentleman  had  reason,  all  trades  must  live. 
Alas  I  our  people  here  are  grown  too  quick-sighted, 
they  will  have  antimonial  vomits,  and  a  physician 
dares  not  omit  them,  tho'  it  is  many  a  good  fee  out 
of  hia  pocket  Join,  I  say,  with  these  wise  gende- 
men ;  ihey  wish  well  to  the  Faculty ;  procure  an 
order  of  tt.e  Colledge,  and  banish  antimony  the  city 
of  F-dint)urgh,  and  the  liberties  thereof.  'Tis  a  bar- 
barous thing  in  these  hard  limes  to  strangle  an  infant 
distemper ;  they  ought  no  more  to  be  murdered  than 
young  cattle  in  I>ent  I^t  it  be  as  great  a  crime  to 
kill  a  fever  with  an  a/  timooial  vomit,  as  to  fish  in 
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spawning  time.  The  Datch  physicians  are  like  the 
rest  of  their  nation  wise ;  they  banish  that  heathenish 
Jesuitical  drug,  that  would  quickly  reduce  their  prac- 
tice to  a  narrow  compass  in  the  hopefulest  distemper 
of  the  countrey.  These  rogues  that  dream  of  nothing 
but  specificks  and  panaceas,  1  would  have  them  all 
hang'd,  not  so  much  for  the  folly  of  the  attempt,  as 
the  malice  of  their  intention ;  rascals,  to  starve  so 
many  worthy  gentlemen,  that  perhaps  know  no  other- 
wise to  get  their  livelihood.  Will  the  glasiers  ever 
puzle  themselves  to  make  glass  malleable,  would  the 
knitters  ever  so  much  as  have  dreamed  of  a  stocking- 
loom,  or  the  young  writers  petition'd  to  have  informa- 
tions printed  j  all  those  are  wise  in  their  generation, 
and  must  the  physicians  be  the  only  fools  I 

*\Ve  all  know  here  there  is  no  danger  in  ami- 
monial  vomits,  but  this  is  inter  nos;  you  must  not  tell 
your  patient  so,  let  him  believe  as  I  said  before,  that 
antimonial  vomits  arc  dangerous,  delcterial,  break  the 
fibres  of  the  stomach,  etc,  and  that  you  cannot  safely 
give  them.  So  shall  you  be  stiled  a  cautious,  safe 
physician,  one  that  won't  spoil  the  curll  of  a  man's 
hair  to  pull  him  oul  of  the  river.  \Ve  have  some 
dangerous  dogs  here,  that  in  a  quinsy,  when  a  man 
is  ready  to  be  chock'd,  will  blood  him  forty  ouncet 
at  once  ;  is  not  this  extreamly  hazardous!  They  cut 
off  limbs,  cut  for  the  stone  ;  is  this  safcl  I  tell  you 
*he  reputation  of  a  wary  safe  phyndan  is  worth  aU 
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the  parts  of  his  character  besides.     Now  I  hope  you 
vill  allow  I  have  reason  for  what  I  said. 

'  I  have  seen  the  Melius  Inquirendum,  and  am  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  stile  and  spelling,  not  to 
know  that  it  is  Ur.  Eyzat's ;  but  here  I  must  be  with 
you  again,  how  come  you  to  write  against  one  that 
says  two  drams  of  etnetick  wine  Is  a  sufhcicnt  doze 
for  a  man  I  Suffer  not  such  things  to  come  abroad ; 
they  will  imagine  you  are  not  got  so  far  as  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  Scotland  j  write  seriously 
against  such  people.  Fy  upon't,  I  will  never  allow 
them  to  be  above  the  dispensation  of  ballads  and 
doggrel,  etc — I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc 

*IXNDOM,  AMgutl  23,  1699.' 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  edge  of  this,  nothing 
pleasanter  than  its  pleasantry ;  that  about  murdering 
young  catUe  in  Lent,  and  the  'curll,*  is  Charles  Lamb 
all  over;  we  know  no  one  now-a-days  who 
write  thus,  except  the  author  of  Esnumd. 
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NOTE.— r.  a3> 

CLASIiriCATIOHl    OF    DOCTORS. 

t.  Those  who  drive  Ibe  trade  of  icn  cfimfatmnrit  and  good 
miomhip.     2.  The  bigh-flowu   bigots    In  idigion    or   Stat& 

3.  HangenKiii  of  great  funUies,  'as  having  breii  dom«slicksl' 

4.  Those  of  *&  gentile  mecn.'  Hen  is  JDr.  Ucddocs'  more 
elaborate  latrot^jfia^  or  linnxan  method  of  ph)'Bicuuis,  like 
Earon  Bom's  of  the  Monks. 

I.  llie  philanthropic  Doctor,  having  two  varieties,  a  and 
A  the  ^y  and  the  ren^ado.  3.  The  bullying  D.,  with  Rad- 
difle  at  their  head.  3.  The  Bacchanalian  D.  4.  The  solemn 
jD.  5.  The  club-buuting  D.  &  Ilie  Barr  D.,  tmtauna  £al- 
ft»fra/a,  7.  The  wheedling  D.,  with  the  variety  of  the  Adonis 
wheedling  D.  &  Tlie  case-coioing  D.  9.  The  good-son- 
of-man  D.,  with  variety,  and  the  gossiping  good-*on-oJ-man 
D..  who  'fetches  and  carries  scandaL'  ta  The  sectarian 
D.  ;  variety  a,  the  inspired  sectarian  D. 

Beddocs  concludes  this  Decade  of  Doctors,  with  natanJum 
tit  in  tctc  hM  gtntre  naiuram  mirabUts  tdert  huta.  This  is 
applicable  to  all  the  spedes,  there  being  mules  and  hybrids, 
uA  OGcasiosally  monsters  magnificent  and  dreadful,  lilce  Para- 
cdms. 

Hartley  Coleridge  in  hts  pleasant  Lifo  of  Fother^D,  aftci 
alluding  to  this  latrology,  has  the  following  on  (he  exoteric 
qualifications  of  a  doctor : — 

'Of  these  exoteric  qualifications,  some  are  ootward  and 
visible  ;  as  a  good  genlletnanly  pcnon,  »<>/  alarmingly  kandiome 
(for  the  Adoois  Doctor,  though  he  has  a  lair  opening  to  a 
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wetlth;  nuiriage,  seldom  greatly  prospers  m  the  way  of  bad- 
Dcss),  with  an  address  to  suit — that  is  to  say,  a  genteel  self- 
possession  and  subdued  politeness,  not  of  the  very  last  polish-^ 
a  slow,  low,  and  regular  tone  of  voice  (here  Dr.  Fothergill'v 
Quaker  habits  must  have  been  an  excellent  preparative),  and 
such  an  even  flow  uf  spirits  as  oeithcr  to  be  dejected  by  the 
sight  of  pain  and  the  weight  of  responsitulity,  nor  to  offend  the 
ajudouB  and  the  suffering  by  an  unsympathetic  hilarity.  The 
dress  should  be  neat,  and  rathtr  aiave  than  behw  />ar  in 
eestlituu. 

'In  fine,  the  young  phyndan  should  carry  a  something  o( 
his  profesdon  in  his  outward  maD,  but  yet  so  that  nobody 
should  be  able  to  say  what  it  was.' 
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'  7%it  declart  are  S0uirtmtu  fi?^s  at  toe//  as  iflAer  f.o//e,  it  Ht'f, 
in  iht prtsmt  times^  out  of  th^si  profonnd  strrtts  Vfhifh  is  k»<mm 
tmfy  to  thi  learned  ;  U  very  srldotn  iii/J>etu  that  a  man  tnttU  ka 
kealik  ta  anoihrr^  merely  heeaute  fAai  ather  is  an  M.D.  Tkt 
ferron  so  trusted  has  almost  ahixiys  either  seme  kneiiJedgT,  er 
tome  craft,  v)kiek  wvuiJ  prueurt  him  nearly  the  same  tnuf, 
lAottgk  ke  was  PMt  decvrated  leith  any  such  title  I  Adieu  I  my 
dear  deetor ;  /  am  a/raiii  ]  shall  get  my  lug  (Aif)  in  my  lufe 
(hand),  as  uv  say,  fvr  what  / have  writteM.^—At>AV  Smri!  to 
Dr.  CULLEN,  September  ta,  1 774. 

*  Laxoyers^  scUiers^  tax-gatherers,  polieetnen,  art  apffstJaga  pJ 
a  state,  and  some  aeeeumt  shmtld  be  taken  e/  them  fy  the  civil 
fenoer.  The  clergy  are  t\ffieers  of  the  church,  and  if  the  church  is 
a  divine  instifulion^  Ihty  should  htnft  her  license.  Doctors  art  the 
ministers  of  physical  hunusnity  at  large,  and  thould  fora  thmt' 
wand  good  reasons  be  left  under  the  jurisdietion  of  the  leviathanie 
Wtmn  wtoM  they  serve,  yet  under  this  condition  thai  th^  shall  be 
mniweraile  la  the  civil  pmtxr  for  tcdily  injuries  culpably  infiu-ted 
vfom  amy  of  its  M^/ir/r/— Covextrv  DiCK. 
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T  HAVE  long  thought  that  it  was  nonsense  and 
worse,  the  avowed  and  universal  exception  of 
the  craft  of  healing  from  the  action  of  Adam  Smith's 
law  of  free  competition,  introducing  legislative  enact- 
ment and  limtse  into  the  public  relations  of  medicine, 
thus  constituting  a  virtual  monopoly.  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  express  this  in  an  extract  from  a  Review  of 
Professor  Syme  and  Dr.  Burt's  letters  to  Lord  Pal- 
merstOHf  on  Medical  Reform.* 

'And  now  for  a  closing  word  for  ourselves.  Mr. 
Syme's  scheme  is,  as  we  have  fully  stated,  the  best, 
the  simplest,  and  the  least  objectionable,  if'w  be  wise 
and  necessary  for  the  State  to  do  anything  in  the 
matter.  There  is  much  in  this  if;  and  after  consi- 
deration of  this  difficult  and  little  understood  subject, 
we  are  inclined  to  hold,  that  Adam  Smith's  law  of 
free  competition  is  absolute,  and  applies  to  the 
doctors  of  the  community  as  well  as  to  its  sho^ 

'  EJinhurgk  Mtdicat  ycurmal^  Dfw^mbet  1857. 
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makers.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Cullcn^  pubtislicd  for  the 
first  time  by  Dr.  John  Thomson,  in  his  life  of  that 
eicat  physician,  written  before  the  publication  of  Tht 
Wealth  of  NcUhns,  he,  with  excellent  humour,  argu- 
ment, and  sense,  asserts  that  human  nature  may  be 
allowed  safely,  and  with  advantage,  to  choose  its 
own  doctor,  as  it  does  its  own  wife  or  tailor.  W'r 
recommend  this  sagacious  letter  to  the  serious  attcn 
lion  of  all  concerned.  We  give  some  specimens ; 
its  date  is  1774:  "When  a  man  has  learned  his 
Ics<;on  well,  it  surely  can  be  of  little  importance 
where,  or  from  whom  he  has  learnt  iL  .  .  .  In  the 
Metlical  College  of  Edinburgh,  in  particular,  ilic 
salaries  of  the  professors  arc  insignificant,  and  tJicir 
monopoly  of  degree^  is  broken  tn  upon  by  all  other 
universities,  foreign  anJ  domestic,  J  require  no  othei 
explication  of  its  present  acknowledged  superiority 
over  eveiy  other  society  of  the  same  kind  in  Europe. 
...  A  degree  can  pretend  to  give  security  for  no* 
thing  but  the  science  of  the  graduate,  and  even  for 
that  it  can  give  but  very  slender  security.  For  Ms 
^ood  sense  and  dt'serdion,  qualities  not  discoverable  bv 
an  academical  examination,  it  can  give  no  security 
at  all.  .  .  .  Had  the  Universities  of  Oxfonl  and 
Cambridge  been  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  l]ie 
exclusive  privilege  of  graduating  all  the  doctors  who 
could  practise  in  England,  the  price  of  feeling  a  pulse 
might  have  by  this  lime  liscn  from  two  and  three 
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guineas"  (would  that  "Time  wouKl  run  back  and 
fetch  that  age  of  gold  !")  "the  price  which  it  has  now 
happily  arrived  at,  to  double  or  triple  thai  siim.  .  .  . 
llie  great  success  of  quackery  in  England  has  been 
allogetlier  owing  h  the  real  quacktry  of  th£  rxgu/ar 
physiciain.  Our  regular  physicians  in  Scotbnd  have 
little  quackerj*,  and  no  quack^  accordingly,  has  ever 
made  his  fortune  among  us." 

*Dr.  Thomson  did  not  find  in  Dr.  Cullen's  papers 
any  direct  replies  to  the  arguments  of  his  friend  ;  but 
in  a  Latin  discourse  pronounced  two  years  aftcr- 
t-ards,  at  the  graduation,  he  took  occasion  to  state 
0)  what  respects  the  principles  of  free  competition, 
though  applicable  to  mechanical  trades,  do,  in  his 
opinion,  not  extend  to  the  exercise  of  the  profession 
rff  medicine.  His  argument  is  conducte<I  temper- 
ately, and  by  no  means  confidently.  He  remarks, 
frith  sagacity  and  candour,  "  that  there  are  some  who 
douhi  whether  it  is  for  the  interest  of  society,  or  in 
»ny  way  proper,  to  make  law-s  or  regulations  for  pre- 
venting unskilled  or  uneducated  persona  from  engag- 
ing in  the  practice  of  medicine;  ami  it  is  very  cbvhus^ 
that  neither  in  this  nor  in  most  ether  auntrieSy  an 
effectual  measures  atioptcdfor  this  purpose!!*  His  argu* 
mcnt  is  the  common,  and  we  think  unsound  one, 
that  mankind  can  judge  of  its  carpenter,  but  not 
of  its  doctor ;  and  that  in  the  one  case,  life  is  ai 
stake,  and  not  in  the  oilier,  a  ioUacy  easily  exposed — 
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a  floor  may  fall  in  and  kill  Jozcns,  from  bad  jomeryi 
IS  well  as  a  man  die  from  maia  praxis.  We  believe 
ihat  ihc  same  common  sense  regulates,  or  at  least 
may  regulate,  the  choice  of  your  family  doctor,  as 
It  docs  the  choice  of  your  architect,  engineer,  or 
teacher. 

'  If  a  man  choose  his  architect  or  engineer  from 
his  onu  personal  knowledge  of  llieir  re5pecti\'e  arts 
and  sciences,  lie  must  either  choose  himself  and 
forget  his  stair,  or  make  very  sure  of  choosing  the 
wrong  man ;  in  this,  as  in  so  many  things,  we  de- 
I>cnd  on  testimony  and  general  evidence  of  capacity 
and  worth. 

*  In  a  word,  our  petition  to  Parliament  is,  Make 
a  clean  sweep ;  remove  every  legislative  enactment 
regarding  the  practice  of  medicine ;  leave  it  as  free; 
u  unprotected,  as  unlicensed,  as  baking  or  knife>- 
grinding;  let  our  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Faculties,  and  Worshipful  CompanieSj  make 
what  terms  they  Hke  for  those  who  choose  to  enter 
ihem ;  let  the  Horse  Guards,  let  the  Customs,  let 
the  Poor  I^w  Boards,  let  the  Cunard  Company, 
demand  and  exact  any  qualification  they  choose  for 
the  medical  men  they  employ  and  pay,  just  as  Lord 
Breadalbane  may,  if  he  like,  require  red  hair  and 
Stvedcnborgisra,  in  his  Lordship's  suigeon  ic  his  slate 
quarries  at  Kosdale.  Give  the  principle  ita  fuU 
vwing,  and,  by  to  doing,  be  assured  wc  ^vould  los« 
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some  of  our  worst  Quacks ;  but  wc  would  not  lose 
our  Alisons,  our  S}-me$|  our  Chrutisons,  Bcgbics^ 
and  Kilgours,  or  our  Brodies,  Lathams,  Rrights,  Wat- 
sons, and  Claries ;  and  we  would,  we  are  persuaded, 
have  more  of  the  rough-and-rcadics,  as  Ur.  Burt 
calls  thecr*.  Gideon  Gray  would  have  an  easier 
mind,  and  more  to  feed  himself  and  his  hone  on, 
and  his  life  would  be  more  largely  insured  for  hLj 
wife  and  children.  And  if  from  the  corporate  bodieii, 
who  are  trying  to  live  after  they  arc  dead,  the  ancient 
cry  uf  compensation  rises  up  wild  and  shrill,  give  the 
Belisarii  tlieir  peace,  and  let  them  be  contemptible 
and  content' 

But  let  there  be  no  interference,  under  the  nan'.c 
of  qualification  or  license,  H-ith  free  trade  in  medical 
knowledge  and  skill  There  is  in  the  body  poliitc, 
as  in  the  body  natural,  a  self-regulating  power  to 
which  we  ou^t  to  take  heed,  and  trust  its  instincts, 
and  not  our  own  contrivances,  llits  holds  in  reli- 
gion, in  public  morals,  in  education ;  and  we  wiU 
never  prosper  as  we  might  tiU  we  take  the  advice 
Hcniy  Taylor  relates  that  an  old  lady  of  rank  gave 
to  her  anxious  daughter-in-law.  when  asked  by  her 
what  she  would  advise  as  to  the  education  of  chil- 
dren :  '  I  would  advise,  my  dear,  a  little  wholesome 
neglect' 
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• f*ature  never  did  betray 

7U  kmrt  thU  Ifioed  ker  ;  'Hi  JurfrivOege, 
Through  aU  ike  yean  of  this  our  Ufe^  ta  lead 
f^romjay  L*;iiy :  for  skf  tan  w  inform 
The  mind  thof  it  wilAtn  ut^  t^  im^reu 
IVith  qvi*fnai  and  bfauty,  and  tafted 
Jt'iiA  hth  Ihoughij,  thai  neither  tpil /<mgHet, 
Jtoshjitd^ents,  nor  the  sn/rrt  of  iflfth  men^ 
Ntrgrtetingj  where  no  hindneu  ii,  nor  a// 
TV  dreary  intereouru  of  daily  Ufe, 
ShaU  /er  pntvail  against  ui,  or  diitui^ 
Our  thettful  faiih,  thai  ailruhieh  toe  Meld 
Uf$tliofiUx*im£t.' 
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'117"E  have  too  long  delayed  noticing  the  meraoii 
of  this  delightful  man — the  gifted  teacher, 
the  consummate  naturalist  Indeed,  it  is  so  long 
now  since  we  read  it,  and  so  long  since  all  the  world 
has  done  so,  that  we  cannot  and  need  not  go  into 
the  details  of  his  life  and  history,  or  into  any  minute 
criticism  of  the  treatment  of  their  theme  by  his  two 
biographers,  Dr.  George  Wilson  and  Mr,  Geikic. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  a  likeable  book,  loose  in  its 
texture  in  the  first  halfj  from  the  nattiral  tendency,  on 
the  part  of  its  genial  author,  to  expatiate  and  efflo- 
resce; and  deficient  necessarily  in  personality  in 
the  second,  which,  however,  is  most  ably  and 
thoroughly  done  from  its  writer's  point  of  view, 
— ^just,  painstaking,  and  full  of  excellent  science. 
Mr.  Gc;kie's  genius  is  mainly  geological,  and  it  is 
well  that  it  is  so  j  but  he  writes  with  clearness 
&nd  force ;  and  judgment  in  its  ovm  place  is  always 
*  From  TJdSietmtam. 
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better  tlian  genius  out  of  it.  There  are  exquisite 
bits,  perfect  flowers  for  fragrance  and  beauty  in 
Dr.  Wilson's  sketch.  The  account  of  Edinburgh 
College  life,  and  all  about  that  great  and  primary 
man,  that  master  in  n  .ntural  hiator>',  Professor 
Jameson. — a  man  of  rare  puri^,  and  force  of  life 
and  purpose,  and  most  genuinely  good, — is  quick 
with  our  lost  friend's  fine  play  of  fancy,  and  his 
aScctionate  humour ;  but  it  labours,  as  we  all  to 
our  sorrow  know,  under  the  loss  of  his  revision. 
The  first  chapter,  on  the  Isle  of  Man  and  its  tail 
less  cats,  b  out  of  all  proportion,  and  with  its  in- 
formation and  fun,  is  more  suited  to  the  Oifds  and 
Ends  of  a  Manx  historian  of  the  Knickerbocker 
breed,  than  to  the  work  of  a  steady  biographer. 
The  next  chapter,  on  Edward  Forbes's  infant  and 
boyish  years,  is  finely  done,  developing  with  a  tender 
and  firm  touch  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  and 
showing  how  truly  *  the  child  is  father  of  the  man.' 

Edward  Forbes  was  one  of  four  men  who  studied 
together  at  Edinburgh,  all  bound  together  closely, 
but  each  curiously  different  from  the  rest  Samuel 
Brown,  George  Wilson,  and  John  Goodsir  were  the 
others.  The  last, — in  many  respects  the  greatest, 
certainly  the  complelest  and  most  satisf>-ing, — still 
lives,  one  of  the  main  glories  of  our  medical  school,  a 
man  who  will  leave  a  name  not  unworthy  to  be  placed 
alongside  of  John  Hunter's.     He  has  uo  speciality, 
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but  is  a  tnje  discemer  and  discoverer  of  nature,  a 
teacher  of  what  he  himself  tenon's.  It  is  impossible 
to  overrate  his  influence  in  our  medical  school  in 
grounding  the  students  in  a  genuine  anatomy,  and 
in  basing  speculation  of  the  widest^  the  most  daring, 
and  transcend entfll  kind  upon  dfwnright  matter  o! 
fact. 

Kdward  Foriies  w&a  a  child  of  nature,  and  he  lived 
in  her  presence  and  observance.  She  was  his  Aimn 
Mat^  to  tlie  end.  He  enjoyed  science ;  this  was 
the  chief  end  to  him  of  life  ;  its  bloom,  and  its  fruit, 
and  its  own  exceeding  great  reward. 

George  \l^son  made  science  enjoyable  to  others; 
he  illustrated,  adorned,  and  commended  it ;  standing, 
as  it  were,  with  his  face  to  the  world,  he  toM  what 
of  the  mystery  and  truth  of  science  it  could  or  cared 
to  know — and  \\s/acetia  too,  for  he  was  an  inveterate 
wag, — having  more  wit  than  humour,  and  less  imagi- 
nation than  fancy. 

Samuel  Brown  was  his  typical  reverse.  He  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  public,  intent  at  the  high  altar 
of  his  service,  bent  on  questioning,  on  divinatioH, 
and  on  making  nature  reveal  her  secret  He  worked 
up  the  stream  ;  his  was  that  science  of  sciences,  which 
is  philosophy  proper,  tie  desired  to  bring  knowledge 
to  a  point,  to  draw  all  multiformity  into  the  focus  of 
unity. 

Goodsir  advances  it  as  a  whole,  and  makes  It  our 
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inheritance,  while  tie  enriches  it  with  something  from 
the  stores  of  his  other  brcthreru 

In  an  eloquent  and  tender  ilo^  upon  Dr.  Samuel 
]5rottT»j  in  the  North  British  RetHeuf  for  February 
1857,  there  is  quoted  from  his  private  journal,  with 
whicli  he  whileii  away  his  long  hours  of  languor,  soli 
tude,  and  pain,  the  following  portrait  of  lus  former 
colleague  and  companion,  written  on  hearing  of  hii 
sudden  death.  Surely  if  there  is  much  matter  like 
this  in  that  journal,  the  woHd  would  like  to  have 
more  of  it  some  day. 

'  Edward  Forbes  is  dead  and  buried  before  me  ;— 
died  this  day  week, — was  buried  on  'Hjursday.  **  He 
behaved  at  the  close  with  his  old  composure,  con* 
tfiderateness,  and  sweetness  of  nature,"  writes  Dr 
John.  This  is  a  great  public  loss, — a  pungent  public 
grief  too ;  but  to  us,  his  friends,  it  is  "  past  the  bias* 
phemy  of  grief."  Surely  it  is  "  wondrous  in  our  tyti^."^ 
Not  forty  yet  j  his  work  sketched  out  largely,  ralhei 
than  clone :  his  proper  career,  as  the  Edinburgh 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  just  opened,  and  that 
with  unusual  brilliancy  of  circumstance, — Edinburgh, 
young  and  old,  proud  to  receive  him  as  her  new 
great  man, — the  Naturalists  of  Scotland  rising  up  to 
call  the  Manxman  blessed — *'  The  pity  of  it,  oh  the 
pity  of  it  I" 

'  We  began  our  public  career  almost  together.    He 
in  his  twenty-fifth,  I  in  my  twenty-third  year,  de- 
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Mvered  at  Edinburgh  a  joint  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Sciences, — he  the  graphic  or  static, 
I  the  principial  or  dynamic  hemisphere  of  the  round. 
Tall  for  his  strength,  slightly  round-shouldered, 
slightly  in-bent  legs,  but  elegant,  with  a  fine  round 
^lead  and  long  face,  a  broad,  beautifully  arched  fore- 
head, long  dim-brown  liair  like  a  woman's,  a  blight 
moustache,  no  beard,  long-limbed,  long-fingeied, 
lean, — such  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures 
ever  before  an  Edinburgh  audience.  His  voice  was 
not  good,  his  manner  not  flowing, — not  even  easy. 
He  was  not  eloquent,  but  he  said  the  right  sort  of 
thing  in  a  right  sort  of  way  ;  and  there  was  such  an 
air  of  mastery  about  him,  of  genius,  of  geniality,  of 
k  unspeakable  good-nature,  that  he  won  all  hearts,  and 
Bubdued  all  minds,  and  kept  all  imaginations  prisoners 
for  life.  Nobody  that  has  not  heard  him  can  con 
ccive  the  chann. 

'  In  natural  history  his  labours  are  acknowledged 
by  his  peers ;  and  it  is  not  for  a  chemist  to  say  a 
word.  Yet  I  fancy  he  has  made  no  memorable  dis- 
covery,— initiated  no  critical  movement.  It  is  by  the 
width  of  his  views  he  has  told,  and  by  his  i)er9onal 
influence.  In  short,  he  is  a  first-rate  naturalist,  near- 
sighted and  far-sighted,  and  eminendy  disposed  and 
able  to  reduce  Uie  chaos  of  observation  to  order,  and 
to  discern  the  one  soul  of  nature  in  all  her  manifold 
body  of  members;  but  he  has  not  shown  himself  inven- 
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tive  like  Linnzus  or  Cuvier,  or  even  BuflTon.  His  true 
greatness  was  cumulative  \  and  if  he  had  lived  as 
long,  he  might  have  rivalled  Humboldt  As  it  is,  he 
was  not  a  philosopher,  nor  a  great  discoverer ;  but 
he  was  a  consummate  and  philosophical  naturalist, 
wider  than  any  man  alive  in  his  kind.  Add  to  that 
noble  distinction,  that  he  was  much  of  an  artist,  not 
a  little  of  a  man  of  letters,  something  of  a  scholar,  a 
humorist,  the  very  most  amiable  of  men,  a  perfect 
gentleman,  and  a  beautiful  pard4ike  creature,  and 
you  have  our  Hyperion, — gone  down,  alas,  ere  it  ivas 
yet  noon  I  After  all,  what  a  combination  of  charms, 
what  a  constellation  of  gifts,  what  a  man  I  Edward 
Forbes  was  a  sweet,  wise,  broad  and  sunny,  great 
kind  of  man,  else  I  do  not  know  a  nobleman  when  I 
see  him. 

'  As  for  religion,  I  can  only  say  he  never  talked 
in6delides  even  in  our  rash  youth.  He  always  abided 
by  the  church,  though  he  rarely  frequented  its  t&ber* 
naclcs.  He  was  a  kind  of  half-inlcllcctual,  half- 
xstlietical  believer.  Theology  somehow  did  not  lie 
in  his  way ;  and  he  was  (as  I  conceive)  sincere 
rather  than  earnest,  in  religion.  There  lay  his  great 
defect ;  since  all  are  but  fragments  after  all  that  can 
be  said  even  of  a  Shakspeare.  He  wanted  intensity  of 
character,  depth  of  soul,  spirituality  \  and  it  is  cari- 
ous in  a  man  so  large. 

*  And  in  connexion  with  this  lay  one  of  the  secrets 
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of  Forbeys  boundless  popularity.  He  was  a  con- 
formist,— ran  against  no  roan  or  thing.  He  joined 
no  new  cause  ;  he  assailed  no  old  one ;  nay,  he  even 
assailed  no  new  one.  All  were  welcome  to  him, 
therefore,  and  he  to  all.  Even  in  Natural  History 
he  brought  no  agitating  or  perplexing  news, — per- 
plexing men  with  the  fear  of  change.  He  sailed 
nobly  with  the  wind  and  tide  of  ordinary  progrcKS, 
not  needing  to  cany  a  single  gun,  but  the  foremost 
of  this  peaceful  fleet.  Thi«  was  all  very  delightful 
and  wise  ;  yet  let  a  word  be  said  for  the  men  of  war, 
John  Kepler  and  the  neat ;  and  also  let  a  distinction 
betwixt  the  two  orders  of  men  be  remembered.  To 
forget  such  distinctions  is  to  confound  the  morality 
of  criddsm.  He  of  Nazareth,  not  to  be  profane, 
brought  "  not  peace,  but  a  sword," — the  Divine 
image  of  "  the  greater  sort  of  greatness.'" 

This  is  to  the  life,  delicate  and  keen,  like  a 
Holbein  or  Van  Eyck.  The  description  of  bis  per 
■on  is  curiously  accurate, — the  fine  round  head, 
the  long  face,  the  long  dim-brown  hair  like  a 
woman's,  etc 

To  conclude,  there  is  material  in  this  volume  for 
a  short  and  compact  life  of  Forbes.  You  feel  you 
know  him  and  hear  him  ;  see  him  singing,  or  rather 
crooning  his  odd  genial  songs ;  playing  with  his 
subject,  with  everything,  making  his  pen  laugh  out 
of  those  droll   tail-pieces  and  overflowings  of  fun. 
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clever,  but  vague,  feeble  in  outline,  bui  full  of  the 
man.  We  have  had  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  giving 
ourselves  up  to  this  book;  and  thinking  how  much 
the  world  has  gained  in  him  and  lost. 

The  differences  between  natural  history  and  analy 
tical  science  are  sufficiently  distinct  where  they  are 
farthest  irom  each  other;  but  as  ts  the  c«se  in  aU 
partitions  of  knowledge,  they  gel  less  marked  where 
they  apjjroach  at  the  'marclics.'  Therefore  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  say  that  Edward  Forbes  was  merely  a 
master  in  natural  history,  not  also  in  science  proper, 
ths  truth  rather  being  that  be  was  more  of  the  first 
than  of  the  second.  The  difference  of  the  two  know- 
jcdges  is  very  much  the  difference  between  listen- 
ing to  what  nature  spontaneously  says  to  you, — that 
philosophy,  which,  as  Bacon  has  it,  '  repeats  the  words 
of  the  universe  itself  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and  is 
written  as  it  were  by  dictation  of  the  univerae,'  and 
between  putting  questions  to  her,  often  very  cross- 
(luestions ;  putting  her,  in  &ct,  to  the  torture,  and 
getting  at  her  hidden  things.  The  one  is  more  of  the 
nature  of  experience,  of  that  which  is  a  methodized 
record  of  appearances ;  the  other  more  of  experi- 
raent  of  that  which  you,  upon  some  hypothesis, 
expect  to  find,  and  has  more  to  do  with  intimate 
composition  and  action.  StlU  this  parallelism  must 
not  be  run  out  of  breath  ;  both  of  them  have  chiefly 
o  do  with  the  tnjth  of  fact,  more  than  with  the 
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truth  of  thought  about  fact,  or  about  itself,  which  is 
philosophy,  or  with  the  truth  of  imagination,  which  is 
ideal  art,  fabricated  by  the  shaping  spirit  from  fact, 
and  serving  for  delectation.  The  world  is  doing  such 
a  large  business  in  the  first  two  of  these  departments, 
— natural  liistory  and  pure  science, — that  we  are 
somewhat  in  dan(;er  of  forgetting  altogether  the 
third,  which  is  of  them  all  the  greatest,  and  of 
misplacing  and  misinterpreting  the  fourth. 

Science  is  ultimately  most  useful  when  ^  goes 
down  into  practice — becomes  technical,  ami  is  util- 
ized ;  or  blossoms  into  beauty,  or  ascends  into  philo* 
sophy  and  religion,  and  rests  in  tliat  which  is  in 
the  highest  sense  good,  spiritual,  and  divine,  leaving 
the  world  wiser  and  happier,  as  well  as  more  power- 
ful and  knowing,  than  it  found  it. 

We  end  by  quoting  from  this  memoir  the  foU 
lowing  noble  passage,  by  that  master  of  science  and 
of  style,  our  own  Playfair,  in  his  account  of  Dr. 
Hutton.     Ii  is  singularly  appropriate. 

'  The  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  this  great 
naturalist  was  aggravated  to  those  who  knew  him  by 
the  consideration  of  how  much  of  his  knowledge  had 
perished  with  himself,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  he 
had  written,  how  much  of  the  light  collecte<l  by  a  life 
of  experience  and  observation  was  now  completely 
extinguished.  It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  reflect,  that 
with  ail  who  make  proficiency  in  the  sciences,  founded 
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on  nice  and  delicate  ol>servations,  somtrlhing  ol  Uiu 
sort  roust  invariably  happen.  The  experienced  eye, 
the  power  of  perceiving  the  minute  differences  »nd 
fine  analogies  which  discriminate  or  unite  the  objects 
of  science,  and  the  readiness  of  comparing  new 
phenomena  with  others  already  treasured  up  tn  the 
mind, — these  arc  accorapUshraents  which  no  rulca 
can  teach,  and  no  precepts  can  put  us  in  possession 
of.  This  is  a  portion  of  knowledge  which  every  man 
must  acquire  for  himself;  nobody  can  leave  as  an 
inheritance  to  his  successor.  It  seems,  indeed,  as 
if  nature  had  in  this  instance  admitted  an  exception, 
to  the  will  by  which  she  has  ordained  tlie  pcr]>etual 
accumulation  of  knowledge  among  civilized  men,  anc 
had  destined  a  considerable  portion  of  sdeoce  con- 
tinually to  grow  up,  and  perish  with  individuals.' 


DR.   ADAMS   OF   BANCHORY. 


SccNC — A  hut  in  Ike  viilds  tf  Bmtmar  ;  a  Ing  gamukitftr fstt 
anHng  from  a  gumhot  wound  in  tki  itm/tr  fart  ef  Uu 
thigh, 

Dl.  Adams,  loquitur.—'  Get  a  handktrthitf,  and tht  ifmrti/ 
{lA£  porringfitifk),  'and  pum  for  a  fad  far  «n^  tiumiquA, 
This  xeili  de^  putting  kit  littU  EUcvir  Iforaci  dcnm  upon  tht 
fawrai-     Gamehttper* $  Ufetmftd,  and  fy  gvod gttUut^t  iki  t^ 
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'\  X  rE  tittle  thought  when,  2  few  weeks  ago,  we  in- 
troduced some  suggestions  from  Dr.  Adams 
as  to  the  propriety  of  instituting  in  our  universities 
a  chair  of  medical  history,  by  calling  him  the  most 
learned  of  Scottish  physicians,  that  we  should  soon 
have  to  change  '  is '  into  was. 

W^en  we  last  saw  him,  though  he  looked  older  than 
nis  years,  and  weather-worn,  he  was  full  of  vigour  and 
of  heart,  and  seemed  to  have  in  him  many  days  of 
victorious  study. 

To  see  so  much  energy  and  understanding  cut 
sheer  through  in  its  full  current,  not  dwindling  away 
by  natural  waste,  is  Uttle  less  startling  than  it  would 
be  to  see  his  own  silver  and  impetuous  Dee,  one 
moment  rolling  in  ample  volume,  and  the  next 
vanished.  For,  common  though  it  be,  there  is  no- 
thing more  strange,  nothing,  in  a  certain  true  sense, 
more  against  nature,  than  the  sudden  extinguishment 
of  so  much  intellect,  knowledge,  and  force. 

Dr.  Adams  was  not  a  mere  scholar,  not  merely 
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patient,  ingenious,  and  persiHCadous  in  the  study  of 
language.  His  was  likewise  a  robust,  hardy,  eager 
nature,  hungering  after  knowledge  of  every  sort,  and 
in  the  structure  of  his  mind  and  its  bent  more 
like  the  Scaligera  and  Bentleys  of  old  than  the 
mighty  but  mere  word-mongeis  among  the  Germans. 
He  was  made  of  the  same  tough  and  fervid  material 
aa  were  George  Buchanan  and  Florence  Wilson, 
Andrew  McUiUe,  and  the  huge,  turbulent,'  and 
intrcptd  Dempster,  men  who  were  great  scholars, 
and  a  great  deal  more ;  shrewd,  and  full  of  public 
spirit,  men  of  nfiairs  as  well  as  of  letters. 

It  is  this  intermixture  of  shrewdness  and  fervour 
with  hard-headed  n  ess  and  patient  endurance  of  men- 
tal toil,  80  peculiarly  Scotch  in  its  quality  and  in  its 
flavour,  which  makes  a  man  like  the  country  surgeon 
of  Banchory-Teman  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
notice. 

Francis  Adams  was  1>ott)  in  the  parish  of  Lum- 
phanan  on  Deeside.  His  father  was  a  gardener, 
and  his  elder  brother  is  still  a  farmer  in  that  parish. 

In  a  memorandum  of  bis  literary  life  now  before 

*  Here  ts  this  fonnSdable  worthy's  ponra.lt  by  MatLhstus 
Peregiiatis,  as  quoted  by  Ilr.  Irving  in  his  Uttrary  Seoifimun 
ff/  t/ie  Latt  ffiur  Cm/brM.^-'Moribtis  Tenuc  fuit,  opcntts 
omnlno,  et  umuluuU  neidiu,  sive  enim  amore,  sive  odio 
nHqucm  prosequeretur  atrumqiM  palam ;  consuetudine  Jncon- 
dissiiDus,  smids  obsequentiuimus,  ila  ininilds  maxime  infcotua, 
acccpli^ae  injurbe  tetuuc,  earn  upcrlo  ofnoscens  ot  repetenv' 
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US,  he  says  : — *  As  far  as  I  can  think,  my  cbssicaJ 
bent  was  owing  to  a  friendship  which  I  formed,  xvhen 
about  fifteen  years  old,  with  a  young  man  a  few  years 
older  than  myself,  who  had  enjoyed  the  beneAts  of 
an  excellent  education  at  Montrose,  which  gave 
hira  a  superiority  over  myself  that  roused  me  to 
emulation. 

'In  my  early  years  I  had  been  shamefully  mistaugh.L 
I  began  by  devoting  seventeen  hours  a  day  to  the 
study  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  it  will  be  readily  be- 
ieved  that  such  intense  application  soon  made  up  for 
any  early  deficiendes. 

*  I  read  each  of  these  six  or  seven  times  in  succes- 
sion. Having  mastered  the  difficulties  of  Latin  litera- 
ture, 1  naturally  turned  my  attention  to  Greek  as 
being  the  prototype  of  the  other. 

•  It  was  the  late  Dr.  Kerr  of  Aberdeen  who  drew 
my  attention  to  the  Greek  literature  of  medicine,  and 
at  his  death  I  purchased  a  pretty  fair  collection  of  the 
Greek  medical  authors  which  he  had  made.  How> 
ever,  1  have  also  read  almost  every  Greek  work 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers ;  all  the  poets, 
historians,  philosophers,  orators,  writers  of  science, 
novelists,  and  so  forth.  My  ambition  always  was  to 
combine  extensive  knowledge  of  my  profession  with 
extensive  erudition.' 

Thu  was  no  ordinary  boy  of  fifteen  wtio  could,  si 
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proprio  mo/u,  work  seventeen  hours  a  day  to  mhJce  up 
10  his  friend. 

He  settled  early  in  life  in  the  beautihil  and  secluded 
village  of  Banchory-Teraan,  to  use  his  own  words, 
'  with  \is  glassy  river  and  magnificent  hilU  rising  in 
front  and  behind  like  another  Tempe,  with  its  PcneuJi 
flowing  between  Ossa  and  Olympus.*  Here  he  s]jcnt 
his  days  in  the  arduous  and  useful  profession  of 
a  country  surgeon,  out  in  all  wealliers  and  at  all 
hours,  having  the  lives,  the  births,  and  the  deaths  of 
a  wild  outlying  region  on  his  hands.  This  work  be 
did  so  tlioroughly  thai  no  one  could,  with  a  shadow 
of  justice,  say  that  his  loaming  lessened  his  readiness 
and  his  ability  for  the  active  duties  of  his  calling, 
in  the  full  round  of  its  requirements.  He  was  an 
attentive,  resolute,  wise  practitioner,  just  such  a  roan  as 
we  would  like  to  fall  into  the  hands  of,  were  vre  need- 
ing his  help.  He  was  always  up  to  the  newest  know- 
ledge of  the  time,  but  never  a  slave  to  any  system,  or 
addicted  to  swear  by  any  master.  The  whole  cast  of 
his  mind  was  thoroughly  free  and  self-sustained.  If 
he  had  any  idols,  they  were  among  the  mighty  and 
the  dead ;  but  even  they  were  his  companions  and 
familiar  daimofis,  rather  than  his  gods.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  Dr.  Adams*  principal  publications,  and 
if  we  consider  that,  during  all  this  time,  he  was 
'ighting  for  a  livelihood,  educating  his  family,  and 
nvolved  in  his  multifarious  and  urgent  duties,  they 
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furnish  one  of  the  most  signal  instances  of  the  pur- 
suit and  mastery  of  knowledge  under  dilTicuities,  to 
be  found  even  among  our  Scottish  worthies  : — 

I.  Translation  of  Hero  and  Leander,  from  the 
Greek  of  Musaras^  with  other  Poems,  English  and 
l«atin.    Aberdeen,  1S26. 

a.  Hcmies  Philologus,  or  the  connexion  of  tlie 
Greek  and  Latin.  London,  1826.  This  made  him 
many  literary  friends,  among  others,  Edmund  H. 
Barker,  author  of  Dr.  Pair's  Life,  and  Dr.  Anthon  of 
New  York. 

3.  Various  Papers  of  Greek  Prosody,  etc,  in  the 
Classical  Journal. 

4.  On  the  Administration  of  Hellebore  among  the 
Ancients. 

5.  On  the  Nervous  System  of  Galen  and  other 
Ancient  Authors,  1829,  in  which  the  originality  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell's  doctrines  was  attacked. 

6.  On  the  Toxicological  Doctrines  of  the  Ancients. 

7.  On  the  Treatment  of  Malignant  Ulcers  of  the 
Face. 

8.  Notices  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  Medical 
Autliors.     For  Barker's  Pxlition  of  Lempriire. 

9.  Paulus  ^^gineta.  Translation  of  the  first 
volume,  1834.  This  4*35  a  losing  concern  as  to 
money ;  but  it  placed  him,  per  saitum^  in  the  Gnt 
rank  of  learned  and  judicious  physicians  ;  it  was  an 
amazing  tour  dt  forct  for  an  Aberdeen  surgeon,  and 
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nill  ever  remftin  a  memorial  of  his  indomitable  mental 
pluck  and  strong  sense.  The  Sydenham  Society  gave 
its  character  as  follows  : — '  Replete  with  learning,  and 
comprising  the  most  complete  view  which  has  erer 
been  given  of  the  knowledge  professed  by  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Arabians,  it  will  form  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  ihe  industry  and  erudition  of  its  author,  and 
an  honour  to  his  country.' 

10.  Several  Reviews  in  Forbes'  British  and  Foreign 
Review,  1843-66, 

I  J.  Case  of  Dislocation  of  the  Knee-joint,  with 
Dissection. 

13.  English  and  Greek  Dictionary  (Dunbar's), 
almost  entirely  done  by  him.  The  appendix,  con- 
taining scientific  explanation  of  the  Greek  names  of 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  is  out  of  si^ht  the 
most  valuable  existing  in  any  language. 

13.  Paulus  ^gineta,  translated  from  the  Greek 
3  vols.,  1845-6-7.     Sydenham  Societ)*. 

14.  A  Scries  of  Papers  on  Uterine  Hsemoirhage. 

15.  Case  of  a  Woman  bitten  by  an  Adder. 

16.  A  scries  of  Papers  on  the  Construction  of  the 
Placenta. 

17.  On  the  Treatment  of  Bums, 

18.  Hippocrates,  transLite*!  from  the  OriginaL 
t  vols.,  1849.     Sydenham  Society. 

19.  Theophilus  de  fabrici.  Assisted  by  Dt 
GrcenhilL     Oxon.     1S43. 
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»o.  Anindines  Dewe :  a  Collection  of  Origina] 
Poems, 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  frequent  commu- 
nicaUons  by  him  to  the  journals  on  medical  subjects, 
and  a  pleasant  paper  on  the  study  of  ornithology, 
read  before  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  his  keen  appetite  for 
knowledge  of  all  sorts  than  this  curious  and  touching 
record  of  his  own  observations  on  the  birds  of  Banchor>% 
and  his  son's  on  those  o^  Cashmere.  You  see  what 
a  quick  and  loving  eye  the  father  had  kept,  during 
his  busy  and  learned  life,  upon  the  natural  objects  he 
met  Tvitli  in  his  ridea,  and  the  training  he  had  given 
his  son  in  such  studies  at  home,  which  enabled  him 
'o  turn  his  Indian  observations  to  good  account 
rhia  modest  but  remarkable  paper  contains  not  only 
the  ornithological  notes,  but  an  admirable  pleading 
for  this  department  of  natural  history  as  a  branch  of 
liberal  education,  and  a  valuable  gymnastic  for  the 
senses  and  the  mind,  and  ends  with  an  eloquent,  and 
we  think  well-founded  protest,  against  the  scientific 
ultraism  of  the  day,  the  iiKcful  information,  and 
cramming  mania.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  give 
some  of  his  words  of  admonition  and  warning.  The 
following  are  Dr.  Adams'  remarks,  in  the  memo- 
randum already  referred  to,  on  his  two  great  works  : — 

'  I  began  the  translation  of  j€.gine1a  In  the  end  o( 
Mot.  t8»7.  and  finished  it  on  38th  April  i8»o  I 
s 
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never,  at  any  period  of  my  life,  underwent  so  much 
drudgery,  and  during  three  months  I  sat  up  late  and 
rose  cariy,  and  snatched  every  minute  I  could  from 
the  duties  of  my  profession.  At  that  time  my  practice, 
though  not  lucrative,  was  extensive,  especially  in  the 
obstetric  line  \  I  managed,  however,  to  woric  at  my 
translation  ten  hours  a  day.  I  finished  the  translation 
of  Hippocrates  in  about  four  months.  The  certainty 
of  attaining  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  trouble  it  cost 
me,  and  that  it  would  not  be  a  light  hid  under  a 
bushel,  made  this  by  far  the  most  delightAil  task  I 
ever  engaged  in.  The  reception  of  it  was  everything  1 J 
could  desire.  It  cost  mc  some  professional  sacrifices, 
but  this  ^vas  amply  made  up  by  the  delight  and  mental 
improvement  it  conferred  on  me.' 

Such  is  a  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  character 
and  works  of  this  remarkable  man,  who  w'ell  deserved 
the  title  of  tioctissimm  medicorum  Britantufrum. 

Some  years  ago,  when  travelling  through  that  noble 
and  beautiful  region,  we  went  across  from  the  inn  at 
Banchory  to  introduce  ourselves  to  the  translator  of 
the  divine  old  man  of  Cos.  We  found  him  at  break* 
fast,  ready  for  his  ride  up  the  Fcugh,  and  amusing 
himself  with  pencilling  down  a  translation  of  an  ode 
of  Horace  into  Greek  verse  I 

He  was  a  thorough  Aberdonian,  h7rd-headed  and 
warm-hearted,  canny  and  yet  indepenjent,  a  man  of 
thought  and  action,  not  less  than  a  man  of  vocablef 
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and  learning ;  in  politics  an  old  and  thorough  Liberal  * 
generous  in  his  praise  of  others,  and  not  unamuangly 
fond  of  thdr  praise  of  himself.  By  the  sheer  force  of  his 
intellect,  by  the  extent  and  exactness  of  his  erudition, 
he  became  the  cherished  friend  of  such  men  as  Sir 
John  Forbes,  Dean  Milraan,  Sir  \V.  Hamilton,  and 
many  of  the  famous  Continental  scholars  \  and  he 
leaves  in  his  own  profession  no  equal  in  the  com- 
bination of  honest,  deep,  and  broad  learning,  witli 
practical  sagacity  and  enlightened  experience. 
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'Al/HAT  do  you  think   of  Dr.  Chwining, 
Coleridge  V  said  a  brisk  young  gentle 


Mr. 
ntleman 

to  the  mighty  discourser,  as  he  sat  next  him  at  a 
small  tea-party.  '  Before  entering  upon  that  ques- 
tion, Sir/  said  Coleridge,  opening  upon  hts  inquirer 
those  '  noticeable  grey  eyes,'  witli  a  vague  and  placid 
stare,  and  settling  himself  in  his  seat  for  the  night, 
'I  must  put  you  in  possession  of  my  views,  in  exiaiso^ 
on  the  origin,  progress,  present  condition,  future 
likelihoods,  and  absolute  essence  of  the  Unitarian 
controversy,  and  especially  the  conclusions  I  have, 
upon  the  whole,  come  to  on  the  great  question  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  religious  dif- 
ierencc.'  In  like  manner,  before  telling  our  readers 
what  wc  think  of  Henry  Vaughan,  the  Silurist,  or  of 
•V,,'  or  of  Henry  Ellison,  the  Bomnatural,  or  of 
E.  V.  K..  it  would  have  been  very  pleasant  (to  our- 
selves) to  have  given,  in  actensa,  our  \-icws  de  He 
PeeiicA^  its  nature,  its  laws  and  office,  its  means  aod 
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ends ;  2nd  to  have  made  known  how  much  and  how 
little  we  agreed  on  these  points  with  stich  worthies 
as  Aristotle  and  Plato,  Horace  and  Richard  Baxter, 
Petronius  Arbiter  and  Blaise  Pascal,  Ulric  von 
Hiitten  and  Boileau,  Hurdis  and  Hurd,  Dr.  Arnold 
ind  Montaigne,  Harris  of  Salisbury  and  his  famous 
uncle,  Burke  and  'John  Buncle/  Montesquieu  and 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  two  Wartons 
George  Gascoyne  and  Spenser's  friend  Gabriel  Har- 
vey, Puttenham  and  Webbe.  George  Herbert  and 
George  Sand,  Petrarch  and  Pinciano,  Vida  and  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger,  Ponlanus  and  Savage  Landor,  Leigh 
Hunt  and  Quinctilian,  or  Tacitus  (whichever  of  the 
two  wrote  the  Dialogue  De  Oratorihus^  in  which 
there  is  so  much  of  the  best  philosophy,  criticism, 
and  expression),  Lords  Bacon  and  Buchan  and  Dr. 
Blair,  Dugald  Stewart  and  John  Dryden,  Charles 
Lamb  and  Professor  Wilson,  Vinet  of  Lausanne  and 
John  Foster,  Lord  Jeffrey  and  the  two  brothers  Hare, 
Drs.  Fuller  and  South,  John  Milton  and  Dr.  Dnke^ 
Dante  and  '  Bdie  Ochiltree,'  Wordsworth  and  John 
Bunyan,  Plutarch  and  Winkelnian,  the  Coleridgea, 
Samuel,  Sara,  Hartley,  Dcrwent,  and  Henry  Nelsonp 
Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  Victor  Cousin  and  '  the  Doctor, 
George  Moir  and  Madame  de  Stacl,  Dr.  Fracastorius 
and  Professor  Keble,  Martinus  Scriblerus  and  Sir 
Thom.is  Browne,  Macaulay  and  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 
Collins  and  Gray  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  "-Jzlit 
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sacrocarp;   to  know,  moreover,  how  many  llnJs  of 
peaches  and  nectarines  there  arc  in  tlie  world,  and 
hov  happy  the  Canadian  pigs  must  be  of  an  evening 
munching  the  downy  odoriferous  drupes  under  the 
trees,  and  what  an  aroma  this  must  give  lo  the  result- 
ing pork,* — it  is  another  and  a  better  thing  to  pluck 
the  peach,  and  sink  your  teeth  inlo  its  fragrant  flesh. 
We  remember  only  one  exception  to  this  rule.    Who 
has  ever  yel  tasted  the  roast  pig  of  reality  which 
came  up  to  the  roast  pig  of  Charles  l^mbl     Who 
can  forget  'that  yoimg  and  tender  suckling,  under  ■ 
moon  old,  guiltless  as  yet  of  the  stye,  with  no  ori- 
ginal speck  of  the  amsr  immuntiitia — the  hereditary 
failing  of  the  first  parent,  yet  manifest,  and  which,  when 
prepared  aright,  is,  of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  mundus 
(dibilis^  the  most  delicate — obsoniorum  facile  pHnapi 
— whose  fat  is  not  fat,  but  an  indefinable  sweetness 
growing  up  toward  it — the  tender  blossoming  of  Dit  — 
fat  cropped  in  the  bud — taken  in  the  shoot — in  the 
first  innocence,  the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the 
child-pig's  yet  pure  food — the  lean  not  lean,  but  a 
Kind  of  animal  manna — axiesiis — cibus  iUe  an^dorvm 
—or  xadier,  shall  we  say,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be 
•o]  so  blended  and  running  into  each  other,  that 
both  together  make  but  one  ambrosial  result'     But 

*  We  an  cfren  to  vndenctand  that  p«aeh-fed  pork  li  «  poor 
porV  ftAer  bII,  aod  sees  toon  Into  decomposition.     Wc  mrc  not 
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here,  as  elsewhere,  the  exception  proves  the  rule, 
and  even  the  perusal  of  '  Original '  Walker's  delicious 
ichemes  of  dinners  at  Lovegrovc's,  with  flounders 
watet-xoutched,  and  iced  claret,  would  stand  little 
chance  against  an  invitation  lo  a  party  of  six  at 
Blackwall,  with  'Tom  Young  of  the  Treasury'  as 
Prime  Minister. 

Poetry  is  iJic  expression  of  the  beautiful— by  words 
— the  beautiful  of  the  outer  and  of  the  inner  world  ; 
whatever  is  delectable  to  the  eye  or  the  ear,  the 
every  sense  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul — it  presides 
over  wras  du/adina  rerum.  It  implies  at  once  a 
vision  and  a  faculty,  a  gift  and  an  art.  There  must 
be  the  vivid  conception  of  the  beautiful,  and  its  fit 
manifestation  in  numerous  language.  A  thought 
may  be  poetical,  and  yet  not  poetry ;  it  may  be  a 
tort  of  mother  liquor,  holding  in  solution  the  poeti- 
cal element,  but  waiting  and  %vanting  its  precipitation, 
— its  concentration  into  the  bright  and  compacted 
crystal.  It  is  tlie  very  blossom  and  fragrancy  and 
bloom  of  all  human  thoughts,  pa^isions,  emodonii, 
language ;  having  for  its  immediate  object — its  very 
essence — pleasure  and  delectation  rather  than  truth ; 
but  springing  fi-ora  truth,  as  tlie  flower  from  its  fixed 
and  unseen  root  To  use  the  words  of  Puitenhani 
in  reference  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  poetry  Is  a  lofty, 
insolent  (unusual)  and  passionate  thing. 

It  is  not  philosophy,  it  is  not  science,  it  is  n  » 
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morality,  it  is  not  religion,  any  more  than  red  is  or 
ever  can  L>e  blue  or  yellow,  or  than  one  thing  can 
ever  be  another;  but  it  feeds  on,  it  glorifies  and 
exalts,  it  impasuonates  them  all  A  poet  will  be  the 
better  of  all  the  wisdom,  and  all  the  goodness,  and 
all  the  science,  and  all  the  talent  he  can  gather  intc 
himself,  but  ^u&  poet  he  b  a  minister  and  an  inter 
preter  of  r^  KoAdi*,  and  of  nothing  else.  Philosophy 
and  pK>etry  are  not  opposites,  but  neither  are  they 
convertibles.  They  are  twin  sisters ; — in  the  words 
of  Augustine  ;—'Phiu>calia  d  Philosophia  ftvpe 
similiter  £(»gnominatee  suttt^  <■/  quasi  gmtiies  inter  u 
videri  vdunt  d  sunt.  Quid  est  enim  Philosophia  ? 
aim>r  sapientite,  Quiil  PHihcatia  f  amor  pu!ckritu- 
dinis.  Germamz  igitur  istit  sunt  prorsus,  et  eodem 
parente procreata*  Fracastorius  beautifully  illustrates 
this  in  his  Naugerius,  shte  De  Poeii^A  Dia/ogus.  He 
has  been  dividing  writers,  or  composers,  as  he  calls 
them,  into  historians,  or  those  who  record  appear- 
ances ;  philosophers,  who  seek  out  causes;  and  poets, 
who  perceive  and  express  veras  pukhritudinrs  rermm, 
quiojuid  maximum  et  magnijicum,  quiequid  pidcAem 
mum,  quicquid  duicissimum ;  and  as  an  example,  he 
says,  if  the  historian  describe  the  ongoings  of  thir 
visible  universe,  I  am  taught ;  if  the  philosopher 
announce  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  essence  per- 
vading and  regulating  all  things,  I  admire ;  but  if  the 
poet  talce  up  the  same  theme,  and  sing — 
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Frincipie  ealum  ac  terras,  eam/wgw  /i^iteKUt^ 
iMctnltrnpit^ohum  Luma,  TUaniaqut  astra 
SfiritUi  itifus  aUl,  lalam^ut  inftua  per  ortus 
Metu  agifal  mdeut,  ti  magru  tt  eorpare  mitcet. 

*  Si  inptam,  eamfem  rem,  hoc  pado  re/erat  miAi,  tt<m 
admirahor  soium,  sedadamab^ :  et  divinum  nacU>  quul^ 
in  animum  miAi  immissuM  existimabo! 

In  the  quotation  n-hich  he  gives,  ut  at  once  (Jctect 
the  i)roper  tools  and  cunning  of  the  poet :  fancy 
gives  us  li^tuntes  campos,  titania  astra,  iuantem  globum 
lun^y  and  phantasy  or  imagination,  in  %'irtue  of  ita 
royal  and  transmuting  power,  gives  us  intus  a/it — 
vtfusa  per  artus — and  thai  magnificent  idea,  magno  se 
tffrport  misat — this  is  the  dtviaum  nesdo  quid — the 
proper  work  of  the  imagination — the  master  and 
tpecific  faculty  of  the  poet — that  which  makes  him 
what  he  is,  as  the  wings  make  a  bird,  and  which,  to 
borrow  the  noble  words  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  '  is 
more  moving  than  motion, — is  one  only,  and  ycl 
manifold,  subtle,  lively,  clear,  plain,  quick,  which 
cannot  be  letled,  passing  and  going  tluough  all 
things  by  reason  of  her  porenesa ;  being  one,  she 
can  do  all  things ;  and  remaining  in  herself,  she 
makelh  all  things  new.* 

The  following  is  Fracastorius'  definition  of  a  man 
who  not  only  writes  verses,  but  is  hy  nature  a  [KKt : 

•  Sst  autem  iUe  naturh  poda,  qui  apttis  at  i>ais  rerum 
puUhritudinibus  £cpi  moneriquc;  et  qui  per  iilas  ioqui 
tt  scribirt potest ;'  and  he  gives  the  lines  of  Virgil, — 
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'  Aut  n\  ii!i  nigrum 
/fjfihtj  tnirii  Jturn  tumiu  aecHi<t  umira^ ' 

as  xn  instance  of  the  poetical  transfonnauoii.  All 
that  waa  merely  actual  or  iaformative  might  have 
been  given  in  the  words  stcubi  ncmus,  but  phantasy 
sct5  to  work,  and  vidtie^  per  quas  pukhriiudhuSy  nemn 
depirtxtt;  addats  ACCUBET,  ET  NIGRUM  crebris  iikibu\ 
et  SACRA  UMBRA  1  quam  ob  retn^  rede  Pontanus  dicrJhii\ 
finem  esse  poeta,  apposite  dkere  ad  admtrationem,  sim- 
pUdter,  et  per  umversalan  bene  dUendi  ideam.  This 
is  what  we  call  the  beau-idial^  or  hat'  f'^ox^^t  the 
ideal— what  Bacon  describes  as  '  a  more  ample  great- 
ness, a  more  exact  goodness,  and  a  more  absolute 
variety  than  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  things, 
the  world  being  in  proportion  inferior  to  the  soul. 
and  the  exhibition  of  which  doth  raise  and  erect  the 
mind  by  submitting  the  shews  of  things  to  the  desires 
of  the  mind.*  It  is  *  the  wondrous  and  goodly  pa- 
erne'  of  which  Spenser  sings  in  his  '  Hyinne  in 
honour  of  Beaulie  :' — 

■  Wlial  time  thh  world's  greal  Workmaisler  Hid  cut 
To  nuke  al  things  uich  as  we  now  behold, 
//  ttetHi  Ihat  fu  he/are  hit  ey^s  had  filtut 
A  gMt/ty  FtHtrnt,  to  whose  perfect  rnoold 
He  bshionnl  them,  nt  comely  u  be  could, 
That  now  so  faire  riwI  seemly  ihey  appnue. 
As  nought  may  be  ameaUed  any  wheare. 

*Tbat  wondroas  Pateme  wberesoere  it  beC| 
Whether  in  earth  layil  up  in  secret  filorc, 
Or  else  \r  Srivcti,  that  no  man  mnv  it  m«^ 
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\N'ilh  sinfiil!  eyes,  for  fcare  it  to  deflor^ 
li  per/nt  BcauiUt  which  idl  men  adoir — 
7<(i)/  u  thf  thing  that giofik  ^nuant  gract 
To  litl  things  fair. 
■  For  ihrouch  infusion  of  cclntiol  powrc 
Thf  dulltr  mrth  it  yni^itnrtA  xvith  dtiight. 
And  tift-fi*U  tfiritt  ftivity  Jctk  p<nort 
HiroHgh  all  tkefartt,  that  ta  the  laoktr't  sight 
Thty  ietme  t9  pUate.  * 

It  is  that  *  loveliness'  which  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  'the 
iignature  of  God  on  his  works,'  the  dazzling  print- 
ings of  His  fingers,  and  to  the  unfolding  of  which  he 
has  devoted,  with  so  much  of  the  highest  philosophy 
And  eloquence,  a  great  part  of  the  second  volume  of 
Mttdtrn  Painters. 

But  we  arc  as  bad  as  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  are 
defrauding  our  readers  of  their 
fruits  and  flowers,  their  peaches 
and  lilies. 

Hcntjf  Vaughan,  *  Silurist,' 
•IS  he  was  called,  from  his 
being  bom  in  South  Wales, 
The  country  of  the  Silures^  was 
sprung  from  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  noble  families  of  tht 
Principality.  Two  of  his  ance* 
lore,  Sir  Roger  Vaughan  and  Sir 
David  Garo,  fell  at  Agincourt. 
ScMilctML  It  is  said  that  Shakspere  visited 
Scethrog,  the  family-cacUe  in  Brecknockshire;  and 
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'  1  ^»  I  get ;  look  how  I  go ! 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  TtTtAr'it  bow.' 

Wc  can  more  easily  imagine  him  as  one  of  those 
Sprites — 

*  That  do  nio 
By  the  triple  Hecmt*s  team, 
Frotn  the  presence  of  the  Sun* 
Following  Uukneu  like  a  dream.' 

Henry,  our  poet,  was  bom  in  1621,  and  had  a 
tu'in-brother,  Thomas.  Neirton,  his  birth-place,  is 
now  a  farm-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Unk,  the 
ticeoery  of  which  is  of  great  beauty.  The  twins 
'entered  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1638.  This  was 
early  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  Charles  then  kept 
his  Court  at  Oxford.  The  young  Vaughans  were  hot 
Royalists ;  Tliomas  bore  arms,  and  Henry  was  im- 
prisoned. Thomas,  after  many  perils,  retired  to 
Oxford,  and  devoted  his  life  to  alchemy,  under  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Robert  Murray,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland,  himself  addicted  to  tliese  studies.  He 
published  a  number  of  works,  with  such  titles  as 
*  Anthroposophia  Theoma^ca^  or  a  Discourse  of  the 
Nature  of  Man,  and  his  State  after  Death,  grounded 
on  his  Creator's  Proto-cheraistry  ;*  *Maffa  Adamhit 
with  a  full  discover)'  of  the  true  Ceelum  terra,  or  the 
Magician's  Heavenly  Chaos  and  the  first  matter  of 
all  things. 

Henry  seems  to  have   been    intimate  with   the 
£amous  wits  of  his  time:   'Great  Ben/  Cartwright, 
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Randolph,  Fletcher,  etc     His  first  publication  wu 

in  1G46 : — *  Poeuis,  with  the  Tenth  Satyre  of  Juvenal 

Englished,  by  Henry  Vaughan,  Gent'    After  taking 

his  degree  in  London  as  M.D.,  he  settled  at  his 

birthplace,   Newton,  where  he   lived  and  died   the 

doctor  of  U»e  district.    About  this  time  he  prepared 

for  the  press  his  little  volume,  '  Olor  Iscanus,  the 

Swan  of  Usk,*  which  was  ^tcTH'ards  published  by  his 

brother  Thomas,  without   the  poet's  consent     We 

are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  copy  of  this  carious, 

volume,  which  is  now  marked  in  the  Catalo^es  aa 

^Rariss.^    It  contains  a  few  original  poems ;  some  of 

them  epistles  to  his  friends,  hit  off  with  much  «gour, 

wit,  and  humour.     Speaking  of  the  change  of  times. 

and  the  reign  of  the  Roundheads,  he  saj-s, — 

*  Here's  brotherly  Rti&  uid  Ucards,  uul  it  itranige  right 
Of  high  raanumcntftl  Hats,  tune  at  llu*  fight 
Of  righty-dght ;  while  ex'cry  UurgesK  foots 
The  mortal  PiTement  in  elcniAll  boots,' 

There  is  a  line  in  one  of  the  letters  which  strikes 
us  as  of  great  beauty : — 

•  Feed  on  the  rocal  silence  of  IiU  eye.' 
And  there    is    a    very    clever  poem   Ad  Amkum ' 
Fxneratorcm^  £n  defiance  of  Itis  friend's  demand  of 
repayment  of  a  loan. 

There  is  great  richness  and  delicacy  of  expression 
tr.  ihese  two  stanzas  of  an  epithalaraium : — 

'  Blessings  u  rich  and  fragnutt  crown  jrour  headi. 
Ai  the  mild  heaven  on  roM»  tindi^ 
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WhcD  It  (heir  cheeVs  (l"''*  p«>rU)  th«y  w««re 
The  clouds  that  court  them  in  a  Irar. 

Fresh  as  the  houres  may  all  your  pleasurca  be, 

AnJ  hcnUKfuU  u  Ktcrnitic! 

Sweet  u  the  ftowre's  first  breath,  and  dose 

As  ih'  unseen  spresdini^  of  the  Rose 

When  she  Qufoldi  her  cnrtalned  heul. 

And  Tiukes  liei  IxHome  the  Son's  bed  \ ' 

Tlie  translatiotis  from  Ovid,  Boece,  and  CassitDUj 
are  excellent. 

The  following  lines  coadude  an  invitation  to  a 

friend: — 

*  Come  then  I  and  while  the  slow  isicle  hangs 
A(  the  itiffc  thatch,  and  Winter"*  frosty  pong] 
Hentimmc  the  year,  blithe  u  of  old  let  lu 
Mid'  noise  and  u-tir,  of  peace  and  mirth  discusse. 
This  i>orlinn  thou  wert  lioni  for.     \\'hy  should  we 
Vex  at  the  lime's  ridiculous  miscrie  7 
An  age  that  thus  hath  fooled  tttdr,  and  will, 
Spite  of  thy  teetli  and  mine,  pcruit  so  sliU. 
Let's  sit  then  at  this  fire ;  and,  while  wee  steal 
A  irvell  in  the  Town,  let  others  seal. 
Purchase,  and  cheat,  and  who  can  let  Ihem  pay. 
Till  those  hUck  dccd^  liritig  un  the  datksomc  (by. 
Innocent  spenders  wee!  a  better  use 
Shall  wear  out  our  short  lease,  and  leave  tlio  obtuse 
Rout  to  thrif  husks.    They  and  their  bags  at  hc^t 
Ila^T  cara  in  earnest.     Wee  care  fir  a  jot )  * 

When  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  a  long  and 
serious  illness,  during  whicli  his  mind  undcn^'c^t  an 
entire  and  final  change  on  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects ;  and  then ce for u-ard  he  seems  to  have  Liveil 
•  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly.' 
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In  his  Preface  to  the  *  Silac  ScintUhns^  he  says, 

*  The  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  hath  granted  me 
a  further  use  of  mine  thin  I  did  look  for  in  the  body ; 
and  when  I  expected  and  had  prepared  for  a  message 
of  death,  then  did  he  answer  me  with  life, — I  hope 
to  his  glory,  and  my  great  advantage ;  that  I  may 
flourish  not  with  leafc  only,  but  with  some  fruit  also.' 
And  he  speaks  of  himself  as  one  of  the  converts  of 

*  iJiat  blessed  man,  Mr.  George  Herbert' 

Soon  afler^  he  published  a  little  volumci  called 

*  Floret  SelHudinis,*  partly  prose  and  partly  verse. 
The  prose,  as  Mr.  Lytc  justly  remarks,  is  simple  and 
nervous,  unlike  his  poetry,  which  is  occasionally  de- 
formed with  the  conceit  of  his  ttme. 

The  verses  entitled  '  St  Paulinus  to  his  wife 
TTieresia,*  have  much  of  the  vigour  and  thoughtful- 
ness  and  point  of  Coivper.  In  1655,  he  published  a 
second  edition,  or  more  correctly  a  re-issue,  for  it  was 
not  reprinted,  of  his  Si/ex  SeiHtUlans,  with  a  second 
part  added  He  seems  not  to  have  given  anything 
afkr  this  to  the  public,  during  the  next  forty  years  of 
his  life. 

lie  was  twice  married,  and  died  in  1695,  aged  75, 
at  Newton,  on  the  banks  of  his  beloved  Usk,  where  he 
had  spent  his  useful,  blameless,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
happy  life ;  living  from  day  to  day  in  the  eye  of 
Nature,  and  in  his  soL'tary  rides  and  walks  in  that 
wild  and  beautiful  country,  finding  full  exercise  foi 
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Uiat  fine  sense  of  the  beauty  and  wondrousness  of  all 

visible  things,  '  the  earth  and  every  common  sight,' 

the  expression  of  wliich  he  has  so  worthily  embodied 

in  his  poems. 

In  '  The  Retreate,'  he  thus  expresses  this  passion* 

ate  love  of  Nature — 

*  Happy  those  early  dftyn,  nrhen  1 
ShinM  in  my  A  ngell -infancy! 
Before  I  understood  (his  pl&ce 
AppoiulcU  fur  my  second  nee, 
Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  oufi^ 
But  ft  white,  Celesttftll  thooght  ; 
When  yet  I  had  not  wmlkt  abore 
A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  lore, 
And  lookin{;  kick,  at  that  short  space, 
Could  s«e  a  glimpse  of  hit  bright  hce; 
When  OS  tome  gilded  Cloud  or  flovr* 
My  ganng  loul  would  dwell  an  boare, 
And  in  those  weaker  glorin  ipy 
Some  shadowi  of  eternity  ; 
Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  Cottsdenoc  with  a  anfulc  sonad. 
Or  bad  the  black  art  lo  dispcncc 
A  EcVnll  iimie  to  ev'ry  aence, 
But  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  dreise 
Bright  shootcs  of  eveilastingncsse, 

O  how  [  long  to  traTcIl  back. 
And  tread  again  tlia;  ancient  track  I 
That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plainer 
Where  firet  i  left  my  gloriuus  traine ; 
From  whence  th'  Inllghtned  spirit  s«ea 
That  shady  City  of  Palme  tree*.' 

To  use  the  words  of  Lord  Jefircy  as  applied  to 
Shokspere,  Vaughan  seems  to  have  had  in  large 
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measure  and  of  6nest  quality,  *  that  indestructible 
love  of  flowers,  and  o(Io<irs,  and  dews,  and  clctr 
waters  and  soft  airs  and  sounds,  and  bright  skies, 
and  woodland  solitudes,  and  moonlight,  which  are 
the  material  elements  of  poetry ;  and  that  fine  sense 
of  their  undefinable  relation  to  mental  emotion  which 
is  its  essence  and  its  vivifying  power/ 

And  though  wiiat  Sir  Walter  says  of  the  country 
surgeon  is  too  tnie,  that  he  is  worse  fed  and  harder 
wrought  than  any  one  else  in  the  parish,  except  it  lie 
his  horse ;  still,  to  a  man  like  Vaughon,  to  whom  tlie 
love  of  nature  and  its  scrutiny  was  a  constant  pas- 
sion, few  occupations  could  ha\-e  furnished  ampler 
more  exquisite  manifestations  of  her  magnifi- 
ce  and  beauty.     Many  of  his  finest  descriptions 
ve  us  quite  the  notion  of  their  having  been  com- 
posed when  going  his  rounds  on  his  Welsh  ponjrJ 
among  the  glens  and  hills,  and  their  unspeakable- 
solitudes.     Such  lines  as  the  following  to  a  Sttr 
were  probably  direct  from  nature  on  some  cloudiest 
night  :— 

*  Whttevcr  'lis,  whotc  beauty  here  below 
Attracts  thee  tlitu,  umI  makes  ihec  >lrcam  and  flow, 
Aod  winde  ind  curie,  and  wink  and  imile^ 
StuAiDg  ibjr  gate  uid  piilc* 

He  is  one  of  llie  earliest  of  our  poets  who  treats 
external  nature  subjectively  rather  than  objecti\"ely, 
in  which  be  was  followed  by  Gray  (especially  io  his 
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Setters)  and  CoUins  and  Con'pcr,  and  in  some  meof 
sure  by  Warton,  until  it  reached  its  consummation, 
and  perhaps  its  excess,  in  Wordsworth. 

We  shall  now  give  our  readers  some  specimens 
from  the  reprint  of  the  SUex  by  Mr.  Pickering,  so 
admirably  edited  by  the  Rev.  K.  F.  Lytc,  himself  a 
true  poet,  of  whose  careful  life  of  our  author  we  have 
made  very  free  use. 

The  TiMBML 

'  Sure  thoQ  didst  flourish  once!  and  man;  Springs, 
Many  bright  mominj^i,  mucli  dew,  many  showcn 
Put  o'er  tby  haul :  many  l^ht  Hurts  and  Wing^ 
Wtiidi  now  STi:  dead,  lodg'd  in  thy  living  bowcn. 

And  itiU  a  new  succession  sin^  and  flies ; 

Froh  craves  grow  up,  and  their  green  branches  shoot 
Towards  the  obi  and  slill  enduring  skies  ; 

Wlule  Ihc  I1JW  Violet  ihrivcth  al  their  root. 

Out  thoQ  beneath  the  sad  and  heavy  Line 

Uf  death  dost  waste  all  senseless,  cold  and  dark  ; 

Where  not  so  much  as  dreams  of  light  may  shine, 
Nor  any  thought  of  greenness,  leaf  or  bark. 

And  yet,  as  if  some  deep  hate  and  dissent. 

Bred  in  thy  growth  betwixt  high  winds  and  ihcc, 

Were  still  alive*  thoa  doot  great  slonns  rcftcnt, 
BeTore  they  come,  and  know'si  bow  near  ilicy  be. 

Else  all  at  rest  thou  lycst,  and  the  fierce  breath 
Of  tempests  can  no  more  disturb  thy  ease; 

But  this  ihy  strange  resctiimcnt  afler  dcatJt 
Meaiis  only  tluisc  who  broke  In  life  thy  peace. ' 

This  poem  is  founded  upon  the  superstition  that  a 
tree  which  had  been  blown  down  by  the  wind  ga\'e 
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signs  of  restlessness  and  anger  before  the  coming  ol 
a  storm  from  the  quarter  whence  came  its  own  fall 
It  seems  to  us  full  of  the  finest  phantasy  asd  expres- 
sioiL 

Tnx  W0K.1.D, 

*  I  vtnr  Et«mt(y  the  other  night 
Like  a  grcAt  King  of  pure  asJ  eodlen  light, 

All  calm  as  it  wu  bright ; 
Ami  round  tieticalh  it.  Time  in  honn,  dayi,  jmu^ 

Driv'n  by  the  spheres 
Like  a  rut  dianluw  euqv'iI,  Iq  which  the  world 

Aiid  all  her  iraio  were  hurl'd* 

There  is  a  wonderful  magni6cence  about  thb;  and 
what  a  Dunyan-likc  reality  is  given  to  the  vision  by 
'  the  other  ni^ht  r 

Man. 

'  Weighing  the  «;edfa*tries«  nnd  stale 
Of  Bome  mean  thin(>s  which  here  below  reside, 
\\'7]ere  birds  like  vratchrul  Docks  the  noiseless  dite 

And  InfercoDne  of  times  divide^ 
Where  Bees  at  night  get  home  and  hive,  an>l  flowii, 

Emily  OS  well  as  late, 
RLk  with  the  Sim,  and  set  in  the  sune  bovrn  : 

T  would,  said  I,  my  God  would  give 
The  suldiicss  of  these  things  to  mjui !  for  these 
To  His  dJTine  sppointments  o'Cr  cleave, 

And  00  new  busiacss  breaks  their  peace; 
The  birds  nor  sow  oor  reap,  yet  sop  and  dlncv 

The  flowres  wilhuui  clothes  Utd^ 
Vet  Solomon  was  never  drest  so  fine. 

Man  hath  smi  either  toyes  or  Care ; 
He  tuth  no  root,  nor  to  one  place  is  X^i^ 
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Bttt  ever  restless  and  Im^ulor 

Abont  this  Earth  dolb  nta  ind  rule; 
He  knoMVS  he  hath  a  home,  but  scarce  knows  wheni 

He  sa>s  it  U  ui  far, 
Thftt  he  hftth  qoite  (iirgot  how  lo  go  there. 

He  Vnocks  itl  all  doont,  stnjis  nnd  rooms : 
Nay  hath  not  so  much  wit  tis  soidv  itoocs  hare. 
Which  in  the  daikcst  a4>hts  p<^mt  to  thdi  boiaet 

By  tome  hid  serue  their  Makci  ga\-e; 
Mui  Is  the  fthollle,  to  whose  winding  quest 
And  passage  throitgli  thcw  looms 
God  order'd  motion,  bat  onlaia'd  no  reu.* 

There  is  great  moral  force  about  this;  Its  measure 
and  words  put  one  in  mind  of  the  majestic  lines  of 
Shirley,  beginning 

'  The  glories  of  our  earthly  state 

Arc  shAdowf,  not  sabstOQiial  thingi.' 


COCK-CROWlKa 

*  Faiher  of  lights !  what  Sunnie  seed. 

What  glance  of  day  host  thou  coolin'd 
Into  this  bird  T    To  all  the  breed 
This  basic  Ray  thou  hast  astignM  ; 

Their  magnetisine  worlis  oJl  ntght. 
And  dreams  of  Paradise  and  ttghL 

Their  eyes  watch  for  the  moming-hae, 

Their  Utile  grain  eapclUng  night 
So  shines  and  ungv,  as  if  it  knew 
The  path  unto  the  hoose  of  UghL 

It  seems  tlieir  candle,  bowe'er  done^ 
Was  tinn'd  and  Ughted  at  the  sunnc' 

This  is  a  conceit,  but  an  exquisite  one. 
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WW*  nwsvd*  aarf  work*  im  Aanct 
Or  wfll  Ifcy  in  wmfM^  %fc» 


Or  A»n  tlhcar  culjr,  facrstt  1 

Uatocfctirbwmt 
Afld  wfeh  iVo/  I4»ti  of  ^U  4^37 
Tlif  lodu  CRr«ii'4  «{i1i  «unici«  f 

T1«t  wlcb  Ay  (lofy  dock  belt  cki&e ; 
All  now  tre  icinfn^  eVry  Ud 

Tull  bymtM  <5o(ii  ji^  ; 
The  wbolc  Creitioa  ■hakoi  dSfi^, 
Aa4  for  dir  thadov  kxrfu  tb«  r«fat.' 

This  l&BC  line  ti  full  of  granrleur  and  originftlitf. 

Tub  Law  akd  thx  Gosno. 
*  Lord,  when  llwu  didsl  on  Simai  pllcli, 
Aod  <Um  ftom  Varatty  whni  a  firie  l^w. 
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ES^DOnnc'd  «-iih  ihiitiilcr  aod  tliy  {lireatE«  i]i>I  Uiaw 
Thy  People's  iicattss  when  nil  thy  woxls  wen:  rid), 
And  Inacccssihle  for  lighl, 
Terroar,  and  might  }— 
How  Hid  poorc  flesh,  which  after  tbon  didst  wcuv, 

Then  faint  and  fear! 
Thy  Chtwen  Bfjck,  like  Icali  in  a  h^h  wtad, 
Whispcr'd  obedience,  and  their  heads  incliu'd.' 

The  idea  in  the  last  lines,  we  may  suppose,  was 
suggested  by  what  Isabh  says  of  the  eftect  produced 
on  Ahaz  and  tlic  men  of  Judah,  when  they  heard  that 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  had  joined  Israel  against  tliem. 
'  And  his  heart  was  moved,  and  the  heart  of  his  people, 
as  the  trees  of  llie  tmod  are  nwvcd  by  the  wrnds." 

IIolySckimurcs. 

■  Welcome,  dear  book,  jonrs  Joy  and  food  I    The  feast 

Of  Spirits  ;  [lenv'n  exlmcted  lyes  in  ihee. 
T^on  art  life's  Charier,  The  Dove's  spotless  nest 
Where  touU  ore  hatcfa'd  UQlo  iLlcrniiie. 

Id  thee  the  hidden  ttonc,  the  Manna  lies ; 

Thuu  art  the  ereat  Eiixtr  tare  and  Choice  j 
The  Kef  that  opens  to  all  Mysieries, 

The  Word  in  ChanLCtcrs,  God  in  the  Vwce.' 

This  is  very  like  Herbert,  and  not  inferior  to  him. 

In  a  poem  having  Oie  odd  mark  of  '  IT/  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  written  after  the  death  of  some 
dear  Iriends,  arc  these  t^'O  stanzas,  the  last  of  which 
is  singulariy  pathetic  :— 

'  They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light  I 
And  I  alone  dl  llncrjng  here  > 
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^leit  ver^  mfniory  Ji  TniraDd  bright, 
Aod  my  sad  Ihoochts  doth  dcnr. 

He  that  hnth  foand  some  iledg'd  bird'a  oeit  may 
At  first  sight  if  the  bird  be  Rown  ; 

But  what  fair  Dell  or  Grovo  he  lings  lu  now, 
That  U  to  him  unkooirn.* 


Referring  to  Nicodcmus  ^'siting  otir  Lord  :— 

The  Kioht.     (John  hi.  a.) 

'  Mogt  blest  belierer  he  t 

Who  in  that  land  of  darlcness  and  bUnde  eym 

Thjr  long  expected  healing  winga  could  hc^ 

VS'hen  thou  didst  rise ; 

And,  what  can  never  more  be  dona, 

Did  at  midnight  speak  with  the  Sua  I 

O  who  will  tell  tne  where 
He  rounrl  thee  at  that  dead  and  dent  boat  f 
H'baL  hollowed  aoUtaiy  gnmnd  did  bcw 
So  rare  a  Rower; 

\^'llUtD  whose  sacred  lea>-es  did  He 

Tlie  fulness  of  the  LWly  T 

No  merc>--Mat  of  gold, 
No  dead  and  diuity  Chcmbk  nor  carved  aton^ 
Bat  hb  on-n  h\'in£  worlct,  dtd  my  Lord  hold 
And  lodge  alone ; 
^Vbcrc  trees  and  herbs  did  watch  aod  p«ep^ 
And  wonder,  while  the  Jews  did  sleep. 

Dear  night  1  this  world's  defeat ; 
The  stop  tu  busre  fools  ;  caie'i  check  and  curb  i 
The  day  of  Spirits  ;  my  soul's  calm  retreat 
AVhich  none  <iiftiurb  1 

Christ's*  progress  and  his  pnyer  time; 

The  houn  to  which  hi);h  Heavcii  doth  chhxM 
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God's  sflent,  searching  Ri[;ht  t 
When  mj  Lonl's  bead  is  filled  with  dew,  and  all 
His  todct  are  wet  with  the  clear  drops  of  night ; 
His  stUI,  soft  c^ll : 
Ills  knocking  tttnc  ;  the  souVs  dttmb  watch, 
VMicQ  spirits  their  Koir  Kindred  catch. 
Were  all  my  lotid,  evil  days, 
Calm  and  unhaunted  lu  is  Thy  dark  Tent, 
WhoK  pence  but  by  some  Augcl's  wing  or  Tulct 
Is  seldom  rrat ; 
Then  I  in  Heaven  all  the  lonj;  jrear 
Would  keep,  and  ucTir  wander  here.' 

At  the  end  he  has  these  striking  words — 

'  There  is  in  CmqA,  taroc  uy, 
y  Jeep  but  dataimg  darkness      — 

This  bnngs  to  our  mind  the  concluding  sentence 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  fifth  chapter  in  his  second  volume 
— '  The  infinity  of  God  is  not  mysterious,  it  is  only 
unfathomable ;  not  concealed,  but  incomprehensi- 
ble;  a  is  a  dear  infinity^  the  darknas  of  the  purty  un- 
iairchable  sea.^  Plato,  if  we  rightly  remember,  says 
— '  Truth  is  the  body  of  God,  light  is  His  shadow.' 


DCATU. 
*  ThoDgll  since  thy  fim  wl  entrance 

Byjust  Abel's  blood. 
'Tis  now  six  thousand  y«sm  well  nigh, 
jVnd  still  Lby  soveretgnty  holds  good  ; 
Yot  by  none  art  thou  undetttuod. 

Wc  talk  and  name  Ihcc  with  much  eaMV 

Aft  a  tryed  thing. 
And  every  one  can  slight  his  lease, 
As  if  it  ended  in  a  Spring, 
IMUch  shades  and  bowos  doth  rent-bfis  brinf. 
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To  thy  dirk  Innd  these  heedless  pt^ 

But  there  wm  One 
\Vho  search'd  it  quite  tlirough  to  and  ixot 
Am)  then,  rctummg  like  the  Sun. 
Ducover'd  »U  that  there  U  doac 

And  lince  ITii  death  we  throughly  m 

All  th^  dark  vrny; 
Thy  shades  but  ilim  iind  narrow  be, 
Wliich  bis  first  lixiks  wUI  quickly  fray  i 
Mbts  Duke  but  triutnph&  fur  the  day.' 


Th»  Wattrfall. 

'  With  whnt  deep  murtnorv,  ihrcugh  ttmc'i  silent  t!eaI*X 
Doth  thy  Ininspareiit,  cool  and  vrairy  wealth 

Here  flowing  faJI, 

And  chiiie  and  call, 
As  ir  lus  lifjuid,  loose  Retinae  staid 
Linering,  and  were  of  lliis  steep  place  afrati. 


TiiK  Snowmn. 

*  Waters  above !  Eteinal  springs  I 
Tlic  dew  that  silvers  the  Dove's  wings  i 
O  welcome,  welccimc  to  tlic  sad  I 
Give  dry  dust  drink,  drink  that  makes  ^ad. 
Many  fair  Evening*,  many  flowers 
Sweetened  with  rich  ard  Reutlc  showers^ 
TIave  1  enjoyed,  and  down  have  mo 
Many  a  fine  and  .shining  Son  ; 
IJal  never,  till  this  happy  hour, 
Was  bleti  with  such  on  eveninj;  shower  I ' 

What  a  cuiious   felicity  about  the  repetitioo  of 
■drink'  in  the  fourth  line. 
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*  Isaa.c's  Marriage'  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  pieces, 
but  is  too  long  for  Insertion. 


•The  Rainbow* 
has  seldom  been  better  sung  : 

'  Srtll  ynang  and  fine  t  bat  what  is  sitll  in  rienr 
We  stighi  ss  old  and  feoil'd,  tbougb  fresli  aod  imr. 
liow  bright  wcrt  ihou,  when  Shem's  ndmiring  eye 
Thy  bumisht,  fluning  Arch  <Ilil  fmt  dacryl 
When  Terah,  Ntihor,  Haraii,  Abnun,  Lot, 
The  }-outhru]  u-orld's  ^r  fathers  in  one  knot, 
Did  with  intcntirc  looks  watch  every  honr 
For  thy  new  liglil,  and  trembled  at  each  shower  I 
When  tliou  dost  ^hine  darkness  looks  white  and  faU", 
Fonns  turn  to  Mu&ick,  clouds  to  smiles  aod  air  i 
Rain  gently  ipends  hta  honey-dropi,  and  poart 
Balm  on  the  cicft  ennh,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Bright  pk*dge  of  peace  and  Sunshine  !  the  sure  tye 
Of  ihy  Lord's  hand,  the  object'  of  His  eye! 
When  I  behold  Ihee,  though  my  Ught  be  dim. 
Distant  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  sec  flim 
Who  looks  upon  thee  from  1 1  ts  glorions  throoe, 
And  mindes  the  Covenant  'iwixt  >///and  Ojw.* 

What  a  knot  of  the  grey  fathers  ! 

*  Terah.  Nahor,  Haran,  Abnun,  Lot  1' 
Our  readers  wUl  sec  whence  Campbell  stole,  and 
how  he  spoiled  in  the  stealing  (by  omitting  the  word 
'youthful'),  the  well-known  line  in  his  '  Rainbow' — 

'  How  came  the  world's  grey  fathcn  forth 
To  view  the  sacred  sign. ' 
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Campbell  did  not  disdain  to  take  this,  and  oo  one 
will  say  much  against  him,  though  it  looks  ill,  occur- 
ring in  a  poem  on  the  rainbow  ;  but  we  cannot  so 
easily  forgive  him  for  saying  that  '  Vaughan  is  one  of 
the  harshest  even  of  the  inferior  order  of  conceit, 
having  some  few  scattered  thoughts  that  meet  our 
e)'e  amidst  his  harsh  pages,  like  wild-fiowers  on  a, 
barren  heath.' 

'Rules  and  Lessons*  is  his  longest  and  one  of  his' 
best  poems;  but  we  must  send  our  readers  to  the 
book  itsclfi  where  they  will  find  much  to  make  them 
grateful  to  '  The  Silurist,'  and  to  Mr.  Pickering  who 
has  already  done  such  good  serWce  for  the  best  of 
our  elder  literature. 

We  have  said  litUe  about  the  deep  godliness,  the 
spiritual  Christianity,  with  which  every  poem  is  pene- 
trated and  quickened.  Tiiose  who  can  detect  and 
relish  this  best,  will  not  be  the  worse  pleased  it  onr 
sajing  little  about  it.  Vaughan's  religion  is  deep, 
lively,  personal,  tender,  kindly,  impasstoneil,  tem- 
perate, central  His  religion  grows  up,  cfBorcsces 
into  the  ideas  and  forms  of  poetry  as  naturallyj  as 
noiselessly,  as  beautifully  as  the  life  of  the  unseen 
seed  finds  its  way  up  into  the  'bright  consummate 
flower.' 


Of  '  IX.  Poems  by  V.,'  we  would  say  with  the 
Quarterly^  )3atA  ^¥,  ikkh.  TOdA.    They  combine 
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rare  excellences;  the  conccnlration,  llie  finish,  the 
gravity  of  a  man's  thought,  with  the  tenderness,  the 
insight,  the  constitutional  sorrowfulness  of  a  woman's 
— her  purity,  her  passion atcness,  her  delicate  and 
keen  sense  and  expression.  We  confess  we  would 
rather  have  been  the  author  of  any  one  of  the  nine 
poems  m  this  little  volume,  than  of  the  somewhat 
tremendous,  absurd,  raw,  loud,  and  fuliginous  *  Festus,' 
with  his  many  thousands  of  lines  and  his  amazing 
reputation,  his  bad  English,  bad  religion,  bad  philo- 
sophy,  and  very  bad  jokes — his  'buttered  thunder' 
(this  is  his  own  phrase),  and  his  i>oor  devil  of  a 
Lucifer — we  would,  we  repeat  {having  in  this  our 
Sf^ta  ac  seti'O  indi^natio  run  ourselves  a  little  out  of 
breath),  as  much  rather  keep  comp.my  with  'V.'  than 
with  Mr.  Bailey,  as  we  would  prefer  going  to  sea  for 
pUasiirt.,  In  a  trim  little  yacht,  \\'ith  its  free  motioiu, 
its  quiet,  its  cleanliness,  to  taking  a  state  berth  in 
some  Fire-King  steamer  of  one  thousand  horse 
power,  with  his  mighty  and  troublous  throb,  bis 
smoke,  his  exasperated  steam,  his  clangour,  and  fire 
and  fur>',  his  oils  and  smells. 

Had  we  lime,  and  were  this  the  fit  place,  we  could, 
we  think,  make  something  out  of  this  comparison  of 
the  boat  with  its  sail  and  its  rudder,  and  the  unseen, 
wayward,  serviceable  winds  playing  about  it,  inspir- 
ing it,  and  s^vaying  its  course, — and  the  iron  steamer, 
with  its  machinery,  its  coarse  energy,  its  noises  and 
t; 
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phQosophy,  its  ungainly  build  and  gait,  its  periloiw 
oess  from  within ;  and  we  think  we  could  show  how 
much  of  what  Aristotle,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Charles  Lamb, 
or  Edmund  Burke  would  have  called  genuine  poetry 
there  is  in  the  slender  *V./  and  how  little  in  the 
big  'Festus.'  We  have  made  lepealed  attempts, 
but  we  cannot  get  through  this  poem.  It  beats  us. 
We  must  want  the  Fcstus  sense.  Some  of  our  best 
friends,  with  whom  we  generally  agree  on  such  mat- 
teiSy  are  distressed  for  us,  and  repeat  long  passages 
with  great  energy  and  apparent  intciligeoce  and 
satisfaction.  Meanwhile,  having  read  the  six  pages 
of  public  opinion  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  People's 
edition,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  a  great  pci^ 
fonnancc,  that,  to  use  one  of  the  author's  own  words* 
there  is  a  mighty  ^  somcthingfuss*  about  it — and  we 
can  entirely  acquiesce  in  the  quotation  from  7%e 
Sunday  Times,  that  tlicy  *rcad  it  wiih  astonishment, 
and  close<I  it  with  bewilderment'  It  would  appear 
from  these  opinion.s,  which  from  their  intcnsityi 
variety,  and  number  (upwards  of  50),  are  curious 
signs  of  tlie  times,  that  Mr.  Bailey  has  not  so  much 
improved  on,  as  happily  superseded  the  autliors  of 
Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  of  t):e  Divine  Comedy,  of 
Paradise  Lost  and  Regained,  of  Dr.  Faustus,  Hamlet, 
and  Faust,  of  Don  Juan,  the  Course  of  Time,  St 
Leon,  the  Jolly  Beggars,  and  the  Loves  of  the 
Angels. 
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He  is  more  sublime  and  flmple  than  Job — more 
coyaUy  wilty  and  wise,  inoic  to  the  quick  and  the 
point  than  Solomon — more  picturesque,  more  in- 
tense, more  pathetic  than  Dante— more  MiUonJc  (we 
have  no  other  word)  tlian  Mikon— more  dreadful, 
more  curiously  blasphemous,  more  sonorous  than 
Marlowe — more  worldly-wise  and  dever,  and  intel- 
lectually svdt  than  Goethe.  More  jxissionate,  more 
eloquent,  more  impudent  than  Byron — more  ortho- 
dox, more  edifj-ing,  more  precocious  than  FoUok — 
more  absorptive  and  inveterate  than  Goodwin ;  and 
more  hearty  and  tender,  more  of  love  and  manhood 
all  compact  than  Bums — more  gay  than  Moore — 
more  /ivpmravs  than  Shakspeare. 

It  may  be  so.  We  have  made  repeated  and  reso- 
lute incursioDs  in  various  directions  into  its  torrid 
zone,  but  have  always  came  out  greatly  scorched  and 
stunned  and  affronted.  Never  before  did  we  come 
across  such  an  amount  of  energetic  and  tremendous 
words,  going  'sounding  on  their  dim  and  perilous 
way/  like  a  cataract  at  midnight — not  Bowing  like  a 
stream,  nor  leaping  like  a  dear  waterfall,  but  always 
among  breakers — roaring  and  tearing  and  tempesting 
with  a  sort  of  transcendental  din ;  and  then  what 
power  of  energizing  and  speaking,  and  philosophizing 
and  preaching,  and  laughing  and  joking  and  love- 
making,  in  x'OOio  /  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  and  as 
Eir  as  we  can  keep  our  senses  in  such  a  region,  it 
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wcms  to  us  not  a  \ 
but  rather  the  materials  for  a  poem,  made  up  of 
science,  religion,  ami  love,  the  (very  raw)  materiab 
of  a  structure — as  if  the  bricks  and  mortar,  and  lath 
and  plaster,  and  Tumiture,  and  fire  and  fuel  and  meat 
and  drink,  and  Inhabitanis  male  and  Temale,  of  a 
house  were  all  mixed  '  through  other'  in  one  enorm- 
ous mbm^iio.  It  is  a  sort  of  fire-mist,  out  of  wfaic}) 
|>octry,  like  a  star,  might  by  curdling,  condensation, 
crystallization,  have  been  developed,  after  much 
purging,  rcfming,  and  cooling,  much  time  and  painsL 
Mr.  Bdlcy  is,  we  believe,  still  a  young  man,  full  of 
energy — full,  we  doubt  not,  of  great  and  good  aims ; 
let  him  read  over  a  passage,  we  daresay  he  knows 
it  well,  in  the  second  1>ook  of  Milton  on  Church 
Government,  he  will  there,  among  many  other  things 
worthy  of  his  regard,  find  that  '  the  wily  subtletiea 
and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from  within,*  which  is 
the  haunt  and  main  region  of  his  song,  may  be 
•painted  out  and  described'  with  '«  sofid  and  tmtt- 
abte  sm&othnas^  If  he  paint  out  and  describe  aOer 
this  maimer,  he  may  yet  more  than  make  up  for  this 
tin  of  his  youth ;  and  let  him  take  our  word  for  it 
and  fling  away  nine-tenths  of  his  adjectives,  and  in 
tlic  words  of  Old  Shiricy — 


'  Compo«e  hU  poem  dean  without  *eai< 
A  row  of  statdy  Sudstantivm  would  match 
Uke  Swltxcn,  and  boir  all  tlic  fields  before  'no  j 
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Cany  Uidr  weight ;  show  fair,  like  Deeds  enniU'd  j 

Not  Writs,  llut  are  first  made  and  after  filed. 

Thence  fir»t  caiiic  up  the  lille  of  Ulnnk  Verec  ;— 

YoQ  know,  sir,  wital  Blank  ugnifics  ; — when  the  icmcv 

First  framed,  is  tied  with  adjectives  like  p<mjt5> 

Hang't,  'tis  pedatitic  vulgar  poelry. 

Ltl  (hiiJrfft^  wAfn  ffuy  xtrsi/y,  ttiek  hrrr 

And  tkerc,  tiust piddling  wcrdifer  loom/  o/mAHrr, 

Paeb  'write  moieulint  num^n." 

Here  are  some  of  V.'s  Roses — 


The  Grave. 

*  I  stood  within  the  grave's  o'enthadowing  vault ; 

Glcxiiuy  and  damp  it  Mietch'd  its  vast  domain  ; 
Shades  were  its  boundary ;  for  xwj  strsin'd  «ye  toughl 

For  other  limit  to  its  widtJi  in  vain. 

Faint  from  the  entrance  cajne  a  daylight  ray, 
And  distant  sotuid  of  living  men  and  things  ; 

This,  in  th'  encountering  daiknKs  passM  away. 
That,  took  the  lone  in  which  2  mourner  sings. 

I  lit  a  torch  at  a  sepulchral  lamp. 

Which  shot  a  thread  of  Ugbt  amid  the  gloom  ; 
And  feebly  burning  'gainst  the  rollii^  damp, 

I  bore  it  through  the  re^oosof  tlie  tuuib. 

Around  lue  stretch 'd  the  ilumbcrs  of  the  dead, 
Wktrtpf  (Mi  tUoue  oihtd  upon  pty  tar  ; 

More  and  more  noi^css  did  I  make  my  tread, 
And  yet  its  echoes  chill'd  my  heart  with  fear. 

The  fonner  men  of  every  age  and  ptace^ 
From  all  thdr  wanderings  gather  d,  rrund  me  Isyi 

The  dust  of  wither'd  Empires  dJU  1  liacc. 
And  stood  'mid  Coit-rations  pau*d  avfay. 

I  saw  whole  cities,  that  in  flood  or  fire. 
Or  fiuoine  or  the  pUgrte,  gave  ap  their  brcatbi 
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Whole  annld  whom  k  d»y  beheld  cjipirc, 
Swept  hy  ten  thouunds  to  the  amis  of  Death. 

I  taw  the  old  world's  white  and  wave-swept  bcmcii, 
A  pan!  heap  of  creatures  that  bad  been  ; 

Far  and  confused  the  broken  skeletons 
Lay  sttcwn  bcj'ond  mine  eye's  remotest  ken. 

Dealh's  various  ihrines — the  Um,  the  Stone,  the  Lamp-* 
Were  scstter'd  round,  confused,  amid  the  dead ; 

SymbuU  and  Types  u-crc  mouldering  in  tlic  damp, 
Their  shnpcs  were  waning  and  their  meaning  fted 

Unspoken  tongvei,  perchance  in  praise  or  wo, 
Were  cbancter'd  on  tablets  Time  had  swept ; 

And  detp  vxrt  h>i!flhtir  leturi  kid  Aetaw 

Thf  tkUk  smail  dust  e/  thost  tMty  cnte  had  wift. 

No  hand  wu  here  to  nipe  the  dust  away  ; 

-N'o  reader  of  the  writing  traced  bciicath  ; 
No  spirit  sitting  by  its  form  of  day ; 

No  sigh  nor  sound  from  all  the  heaps  of  DcAlh. 

Of/r  p!are  alpne  had  tatstd  to  Mofd  its  priy  ; 

A  form  had  prtsid  ii  and  tMj  ihtrt  nomore; 
Thegatmenti  tffiht  Grave  hesidt  it  iuy, 

iVhere  Pfta  Ihty  vtrapfd  him  on  thr  rocky /tejr. 

Ht  enly  with  rtiwHing  fcetsiffi  hraht 

TV  eternal  ealm  Tfhem-ith  the  T^mt  wit  Satrnd; 
Awieng  the  iUtptNg  Dead  aione  He  woAr, 

And hits/dvHth  outsfreteh'd  kamU  the  AMt  ground. 

IfVtis  it  that  nuh  Messing  hevert  herr, 
Ta  soothe  each  sad  iuri'ivor  of  the  throngs 

ifho  haunt  thepcrtah  e/lht  toUmn  sphere^ 
And  ft9ur  tlteir  v»  the  loaifid  os'r  aiffngt 

Tney  to  the  verge  have  fal'otdd what  thiy  iavt^ 
And  9n  tK  i'Uttprml'U  thrtshcld  stand ; 

IVrth  eherish'd  names  its  speechless  ealm  rtprm^r 
Atd  stretch  in  the  aivts  their  nngroff'd  h»nit 
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Bat  viinly  there  tbey  seek  iheir  soul's  relier, 

And  of  th'  obdante  Grave  its  prey  implore  { 
Till  Death  liimsclf  shall  medicine  Iheir  grief^ 
Closing  ihcir  eyes  by  those  they  wept  before. 

All  thit  have  died,  the  Earth's  whole  race,  repose 
Where  l>eath  collects  his  Ticaxnrei,  heap  on  heap ; 

O'er  each  one's  busy  <lay»  the  nlshtshides  close  ; 
Its  Acton,  Sufferers,  Schools,  Kings,  Armies— 4leep.* 

The  lines  in  italics  are  of  the  highest  quality,  both 
in  thought  and  woid ;  the  allusion  to  Him  who  by 
dying  abolished  death,  seems  to  us  wonderfully  fine 
^sudden,  simple — it  brings  to  our  mind  the  lines 
already  quoted  from  Vaughan  : — 

'  But  there  was  One 
Who  scarch'd  it  quite  tliroogh  to  and  iro. 
And  then,  returning  like  the  Sun, 
Dtscorei'd  all  that  there  U  done.' 

What  a  rich  line  this  is  I — 

'  And  pour  their  wo  the  loaded  air  alot^.' 

'The  iantpcrabic  threshold  t' 

Do  our  readers  remember  the  dying  Corinne's 
words  1  Je  mourraU  satie—au  rate^  ct  moment  se 
f^ise  iff  secours;  nos  amis  ne  petivcnt  nous  suitTt 
fftu  jusqtiau  MtU  de  la  vie,  Zi,  commmcmt  dts 
patsies  dont  U  trouble  et  la  profondettr  m  sauraimt  se 
eonfier. 

We  have  only  space  for  one  more — vcrees  entitled 
'  HeaitVEase;' 
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'  Dh,  I{iNtrt*9>£aiei  <lo5i  thou  lie  vithin  that  flower  7 
How  kWl  I  (Inw  thee  tliaicc  S~ao  mudi  1  need 
The  hcAling  tld  of  thine  cnshrinM  power 

To  veil  the  ]>a:st— sml  bid  the  time  ^t^od  speod  I 

I  gattifT  It — it  withers  on  vaj  breaat; 

The  hcAit's'CA^e  dies  whcii  It  is  laid  on  mine  \ 
McLlunks  there  is  oo  thai^e  by  Jny  poatcni'd, 

Would  better  fare  thiui  ihou,  upon  ilui  iluine. 

Tike  fruin  me  things  gtuie  by— all,  change  Uie  pafl— 
Renew  ihe  lost — restore  me  the  decay'd  ; — 

Brine  Ixick  the  day*  MhoK  tide  litis  ebb'd  so  fut — 
Give  lona  a^^ii  to  the  fuitostic  shade  1 

My  hope^  tluU  never  grew  to  certainty,— 
My  youth,  lliat  pcnah'd  Ln  lu  vain  desire^  — 

My  food  ambitiun,  crtuli'd  ere  it  cuuld  be 
Aught  are  a  sdf-coiisuining,  vnsted  Gre : 

Briog  these  anew,  asd  set  me  once  aftla 

In  the  delusion  of  Life's  Infancy— 
1  was  not  happy,  but  I  Icocw  not  then 

That  happy  I  't-tLi  never  doom'd  to  be. 

TlU  these  things  are,  and  powen  divine  descend— 
Lo\-e,  kindness,  joy,  and  hope,  to  gild  uiy  day, 

In  vain  the  emblem  leaves  tovardi  me  bead, 
Thy  Spldt,  Heart's- I£as«^  t*  loo  far  away  t' 

We  would  iain  have  given  two  poems  endded 
*  Bessy '  and  '  Youdi  and  Age.'  Everything  in  tfaia 
little  volume  is  select  and  good.  Sensibility  and 
sense  in  right  measure,  proportion  and  keejitngj 
and  in  pure,  strong  classical  language;  no  intem- 
perance of  thought  or  phrase.  Why  does  not  V.* 
write  more  1 
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We  do  not  very  well  know  how  to  introduce  our 
friend  Mr.  Ellison,  *  The  Bomnatura]/  who  addresses 
his  '  Madmoments  to  the  Lightheaded  of  Society  at 
large.'  We  feel  as  a  father,  a  mother,  or  other  near 
of  kin  would  at  introducing  an  ungainly  gillcd  and 
much-loved  son  or  kinsman,  who  had  the  knack  of 
putting  his  worst  foot  foremost,  and  making  himself 
imprimis  ridiculous. 

There  is  something  wrong  in  all  awkwardness,  a 
want  of  nature  somewhere,  and  we  feel  aflronted  even 
still,  after  we  have  taken  the  Bomnatural*  to  our 
heart,  and  admire  and  love  him,  at  his  absurd  gra- 
tuitous self-befoolment.  The  book  is  at  first  sight 
one  farrago  of  oddities  and  offences — coarse  foreign 
paper — bad  printing — italics  broad-cast  over  every 
page — the  words  mn  into  each  other  in  a  way  we  are 
glad  to  say  is  as  yet  quite  original,  making  sucli  ex- 
traordinary  monsters  of  words  as  these — bcingsriddle 
— sunbeammotes — gooddeed — midjune — summcrair 
selfiavour — seraphechoes — puredeedprompter — bark- 
skeel,  etc.  Now  we  hke  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  poly- 
giEunous  German,'  but  we   like  better  the  well  of 


*  Tn  Iii«  Preface  lie  ezpUttift  llie  title  Bomnatural,  ns  meaning 
'one  who  ioberits  llie  iiaUral  KtiUiucnts  uhI  tasLcs  to  Miidi  Ue 
wu  born,  still  tulun«uUied  aiiU  ctutomfree.' 

*  ex.  gr.  —  KoHslanU»ftf>clilnm*t€kerJt»ddsatkspfeif<f^esdte. 
Here  is  a  word  as  lung  as  the  sea-serpent — bat,  lilcc  it,  having 
a  head  and  tail,  being  what  htw^rcrs  call  hhujh  ^uid — nut  an  up 
uul  down  scriei  of  infatuated  pkaat,  at  ProTttsor  Owen  aome 
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English  undefiled — a  well,  by-thc-bye,  much  oflenei 
spoken  of  than  drawn  from ;  but  to  fashion  such 
words  as  these  words  are,  is  as  monstrous  as  for  a 
painter  to  {&mp<>se  an  animal  not  out  of  the  dements, 
but  out  of  the  entire  bodies  of  several,  of  an  ass,  for 
instance,  a  cock,  and  a  crocodile,  so  as  to  produce 
an  outrageous  indiiidual,  with  whom  even  a  duck* 
billed  Plat)'pus  would  think  twice  before  he  frater- 
nized— omithorjmchous  and  p.iradoxical  though  he 
be,  poor  fellow. 

And  yet  our  Bomnatural's  two  thick  and  closely 
small-prinied  volumes  are  as  full  of  poetry  as  is  an 
'  impassioned  grape '  of  its  noble  liquor. 

He  is  a  true  poet  But  he  has  not  the  art  of 
tingUng  his  thoughts,  an  art  as  useful  in  composition 
as  in  husbandry,  as  necessary  for  young  fancies  as 
young  turnips.  Those  who  have  seen  oar  turnip] 
fields  in  early  summer,  with  the  hocrs  at  their  work, 
will  understand  our  reference.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
read  these  really  remarkable  volumes,  we  would  ad- 
vise them  to  begin  with  'Season  Clmnges'  and 
'  Emma,  a  Tale.'  We  give  two  Odea  on  Psyche, 
which  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  anything  out  of  Milton 
or  Tennyson. 

The  story  is  the  well-knoHTi  one  of  Psyche  and ' 

what  tosolcntly  asserts.    Here  b  what  the  Boranmttml  wouU^ 
hftve  nuuie  of  it  — 
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Cupid,  told  at  such  length,  and  with  so  much  beauty, 
pathos,  and  picturesqueness  by  Apuleius,  in  his 
'  Golden  Ass.'  Psyche  is  the  human  soul — a  bcauti* 
All  young  woman.  Cupid  is  spiritual,  heavenly  love 
— a  comely  youth.  They  are  married,  and  live  in 
perfect  happiness,  but,  by  a  strange  decree  of  fate,  he 
comes  and  goes  unseen,  tarrying  only  for  the  night ; 
and  he  has  told  her,  that  if  she  looks  on  him  with  her 
bodily  eye,  if  she  tries  to  break  through  the  darkness 
in  which  they  dwell,  then  he  must  leave  her,  and  for 
ever.  Her  two  sisters— Anger  and  Desire,  tempt 
Psyche.  She  yields  to  their  evil  counsel,  and  thus  it 
Hares  witli  her . — 


Odito  Psvcue. 

I    Lot  not  a  I'^h  be  bmthed,  or  be  is  fluwa  1 

With  tiptoe  ne^ih  she  glides,  and  thnibUog  brevt^ 
Tomnls  the  bed,  like  one  who  dues  not  owu 
Her  purpose,  and  h-ilfthrinlcs,  y«I  cannot  rc&t 
From  her  rash  Eua;: :  in  one  trembling  hAnd 
She  beats  a  Lunp,  which  sparklet  nn  a  sword ; 
In  the  dim  light  she  seems  a  vandcring  drcain 
or  loveliness  ;  'tit  Psyche  and  her  Lord, 
Her  jct  unseen,  who  itumberr  like  a  beam 
Of  Moonlight,  vanishing  as  soon  as  wainn'd  t 

X  One  Mtnnent,  and  all  bliu  )uth  fled  her  heart. 
Like  wtnd&tolc  uduuri  fioni  tlie  rosebud's  cell« 
Or  as  the  earthdaiJied  dcwdrop  which  no  art 
Can  e'er  replace  :  alAs  !  we  lenm  ftUIwell 
How  beautiful  the  Fast  when  it  b  o'er, 
Bal  with  wJ'd  eyes  we  hurry  to  the  brirk. 
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BUncI  u  the  walcrTaU  :  ok,  stay  th;  feet. 
Thou  rash  one,  be  coutent  lo  know  no  more 
Of  bliu  than  ihy  hort  tenches  thee,  nor  think 
The  Miisual  e>t  can  grasp  n  fonn  more  sweel — 

3.  Than  that  which  for  itself  the  sonl  shotiM  chius 
For  liigher  aitoration ;  bat  in  vsin ! 

OnwAid  she  moves,  and  as  the  lamp's  faint  hoes 
Flicker  aiound,  her  churmtftl  cyebfllls  ttrain, 
For  there  he  lies  in  undreamt  lovelinejs  I 
SofUy  she  steals  tovrards  him,  and  beudj  o'er 
His  slumUerluIded  eyri,  u  a  lily  droops 
Faint  o'er  a  folded  rose  :  one  caress 
She  would  but  dares  not  txke,  and  as  she  Bloody 
An  oUdiop  from  the  lamp  fell  burning  sore  I 

4.  Thereat  tleepfriiy'd,  drtamlike  ihc  God  t^ket  Wing 
And  soon  to  his  own  skies,  while  Psyche  striTa 
To  clasp  his  foct,  and  fain  thereon  would  dine* 
But  falU  incenute ; 


Psyche  I  thoa  shouldst  have  taken  that  high  gift 
Of  Lore  us  it  was  meant,  that  mystery 
Did  ask  thy  fnith,  llie  God»  do  test  our  worth. 
And  ere  they  grant  high  boons  our  heart  would  ^  I 

^  Iladst  thou  no  divine  Vialon  of  tliine  ovm  t 
Didst  thott  not  see  the  Object  of  thy  Love 
Clothed  with  a  Beauty  to  dull  clay  unkaown? 
And  conM  not  Uiat  bnj;ht  Image,  far  above 
The  Reach  of  sere  Decay,  content  thy  Thooglit  t 
Which  with  its  glory  would  have  wrapped  thee  ronnd. 
To  the  Gravesbrink,  untooched  by  Age  or  Palnl 
Alas  I  we  mar  what  Fancy's  Womb  ha»  brought 
Forth  of  most  beautiful,  and  to  the  Bound 
Of  Sense  reduce  the  Helen  of  the  Brain  !' 

What  2  picture  t    Psyche,  pale  with  love  and  fear, 
bending  in  the  unceruin  I'tglit,  over  her  lord,  witb 
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the  rich  flush  of  health  and  sleep  and  manhood  od 
his  check,  '  as  a  lily  droops  faint  o^er  a  foidcii  rostt 
We  remember  nothing  anywhere  finer  than  this. 

Odb  to  PsroiK. 

'  I.   Why  fitand'et  lliou  thus  at  Cue 

In  (lie  faiiil  Tapcrsrajrs, 
With  strained  Excballi  fixed  apoo  Ihst  Bed? 

tla5  he  then  flown  awsy, 

Lost,  like  a  Star  in  Day, 
Or  Eki;  n  Peoi)  in  Depths  unfathom^d  f 

Alas  I  thou  Iiast  done  very  ill. 
Thus  with  thine  Eyci  the  Vulon  of  th7  Saal  to  kill  I 

3.  Ilioiighl'tt  ihou  that  earthly  Ijght 

Could  ihen  tsiosx  thy  Sight, 

Or  that  the  Utnits  of  Reality 

Could  grup  Things  fairer  thsn 
Imagination's  Span, 
Who  communes  with  tlic  Angela  of  the  Sky, 

Tlion  graspest  at  the  Rainbow,  and 
WookUt  make  it  as  the  Zone  with  which  thy  WiUst  (s 
spanned  t 

And  what  find'st  thoo  in  hlx  Sicad  Y 
Only  the  empty  Ued  I 

Thou  fought'st  the  Earthly  and  thererore 
The  heavenly  is  gone,  for  thst  mu^t  evex  soAtI 

For  tlie  bright  WotM  of 

Pure  and  boandless  Love 
What  ho&t  thou  found  T  alas  I  a  narrow  room  I 

Put  out  that  Light, 

Restore  thy  Soul  its  Sight, 
For  better  'tis  to  dwell  in  outward  Gloom 

Tlian  thus,  by  the  vile  Body's  eve. 

To  rob  the  Soul  of  its  Infinity  ' 
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5.  Love,  Lov«  bAs  Wings,  utd  be 

Soon  out  of  Sight  will  6ee. 
Lost  in  far  Ether  10  the  sensiul  E)v, 

Bat  the  Saul's  Vision  true 

Clin  track  him,  yea,  ap  to 
The  Presence  atid  ihc  Throne  of  the  Most  High  i 
For  thenoe  he  ts,  And  tho'  he  dwell  below, 
To  the  Soul  only  he  fats  ^eauine  Form  will  show  I' 

Mr.  Ellison  was  a  boy  of  twenty-Uiree  when  he 
WToic  this.  That,  with  so  much  command  of  ex- 
pression and  of  measure,  he  should  ran  waste  and 
formless  and  even  void,  as  he  does  in  other  parts  of 
his  volumes,  is  very  mysterious  and  very  distressing. 

How  we  became  possessetl  of  the  poetical  Epistle 
from  '  R  V.  K.  to  his  Friend  in  Tovm/  is  more  easily 
asked  than  answered.  We  avow  ourselves  in  the 
matter  to  have  acted  for  once  on  M.  Proudhon's 
maxiro — '  La  propriith  ^cst  h  voV  We  merely  say,  in 
our  defence,  that  it  is  a  shame  in  '  E.  V.  K.,'  be  he 
who  he  may,  to  hide  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  or  keep 
it  for  his  friends  alone.  It  is  just  such  men  and  such 
poets  as  he  that  we  most  need  at  present,  sober- 
minded  and  sound-minded  and  well-balanced,  whose 
genius  is  subject  to  their  judgment,  and  who  have 
genius  and  judgment  to  begin  with — a  part  of  the 
poetical  stock  in  trade  with  which  many  of  onr 
living  writers  arc  not  largely  furnished.  The  Epistle 
is  obviously  written  quite  off-hand,  but  it  is  inc 
off-hand  of  a  master,  both  as  to  material  and  work- 
manship.    He  is  of  the  good  old  manly,  classical 
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school.  Hl9  thoughts  have  settled  and  cleared  them* 
selves  before  forming  into  the  mould  of  verse.  They 
are  in  the  st>'le  of  Stewart  Rose's  vers  de  socihtk^  but 
have  more  of  the  graphic  force  and  deep  feeling  and 
fine  humour  of  Crabbe  and  Covrper  in  their  sub- 
stimcc,  with  a  something  of  their  own  which  is  to  us 
quite  as  delightful.  But  our  readers  may  judge. 
After  upbraiding,  with  much  wit,  a  certain  faithless 
town-Tiiend  for  not  making  out  his  visit,  he  thus 
describes  his  residence  : — 

*  Though  it-i  charms  be  finv, 
The  place  will  pleise  you,  and  miy  profit  too  ;— 
My  bouse,  upoii  the  hiUsiJe  built,  looks  down 
On  a  neat  harbour  and  a  lively  town. 
Apart,  'mill  screen  of  trees,  it  stands,  JQit  where 
We  tee  the  popalar  bustle,  bat  not  share. 
Full  in  ottr  front  is  spread  a  varied  scene — 
A  toj'al  ruin,  grey  or  clotheil  with  green. 
Church  *^irrs,  tower,  docks,  streets,  ternicei,  and  Irtes, 
Back'd  by  green  fields,  which  monnt  by  due  degrees 
Into  brown  aplands,  stretching  high  away 
To  where,  by  silent  tarns,  the  wild  deer  stray. 
Belov,  with  gende  tide,  the  Atlantic  !>ea 
Laves  the  carved  beadt,  and  filli  the  cheerfol  quay, 
Where  Avquent  gltdei  the  sail,  and  drp<  the  oar, 
And  smoking  steamer  holts  with  hissing  roai;* 

Then  foUo^vs  a  long  passage  of  great  eloquence, 

truth,  and  wit,  directed  against  the  feverish,  affected, 

unwholesome  life  in  town,  before  which  he  fears 

*  Even  he,  my  friend,  the  man  whom  once  I  kneir. 
Surrounded  by  blue  women  and  pale  roen,' 

has  fallen  a  victim  j  and  then  concludes  with  Uiese 
line^  which  it  would  not  be  easy  lo  match  for  every* 
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thing  that  constitutes  good  poetry.  As  he  writes  he 
chicles  himself  for  suspecting  his  friend  ;  and  a*  that 
moment  (it  seems  to  have  been  u-titten  on  Christmu 
day)  he  hears  the  song  of  a  thrush,  and  forthwith  he 
bursts  mto  a  song/  as  full-voiced,  as  native,  as  sweet 
and  strong,  as  that  of  his  bright-cycd  feathered  friend  t 

*  Bat,  h«rk  that  •oundt  the  mavis  t  can  H  be? 
Once  mor« !    It  is.    High  perched  on  yod  tMre  tree, 
lie  sUrU  UiC  wonderinfi  winter  with  his  ttill ; 
Or  by  that  sweet  sun  westering  o'er  the  h31 
Allured,  or  for  he  thinks  mclo  lioiu  mirth 
Ihieto  the  holyieawn  of  Christ's  biriii. — 
And  'uric  I  ai  his  clear  fluting  fiUs  the  air. 
Low  broken  notes  uid  ti!rittenns<i  fOD  may  hear 
From  other  emutotu  btrda,  the  bnkcs  amottg ; 
Fain  would  they  also  h\\n\  into  a  Mng; 
But  winter  wanu,  and  mufTliag  up  thdr  throtta, 
They  liquid — for  the  spring — preserve  their  note*. 
O  SMxet  preluding  I  having  he&rd  th&t  strain, 
Huw  lUre  I  lift  my  dissonant  voice  again  ? 
Let  me  be  still,  let  mc  enjoy  the  lime. 
Bothering  myself  or  thee  do  mure  with  mgGCd  rhyme.' 

This  author  must  not  be  allowed  to  '  muffle  up  hii 
throat,'  and  keep  his  notes  for  some  unaginary  and 
C-ir-off  spring.  He  lias  not  the  excuse  of  the  mavis. 
He  must  g;ivc  «s  more  of  his  own  'clear  fluting.'  Let 
him,  with  that  keen,  kmdlyand  thoughtful  eye,  look 
from  his  retreat,  as  Cowpet  did,  upon  the  restless, 
noi^  world  he  has  left,  seeing  the  poi>ular  bustle, , 
nut  sluuing  it,  and  let  his  pen  record  in  such  verses  ' 
as  these  what  his  understanding  and  his  affections 
think  and  feel  and  his  imagination  infoims,  and  we 
ihaM  have  something  In  verse  not  unlike  the  letten 
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from  Olney.  There  is  one  line  which  dcsen-es  to  be 
immortalized  over  the  cherished  bins  of  our  vinc- 
fancicrs,  where  repose  their 

*  Dear  priwned  spirits  of  the  impassioned  cnipb' 
AVhat  is  good  makes  us  think  of  what  is  better,  as 
well]  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  more,  than  of  what  is 
worse.  There  is  no  sweetness  so  sweet  as  that  of 
.1  large  and  deep  nature  j  there  is  no  knowledge  so 
good,  so  strengthening  as  that  of  a  great  mind,  which 
is  for  ever  filing  itself  afresh.  '  Out  of  the  eater 
comes  forth  meat ;  out  of  the  strong  comes  forth 
sweetness.'  Here  is  one  of  such  *duUfdina  ivrtc^— 
the  sweetness  of  a  strong  man  : — 

'  Now  catne  still  nxning  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad ; 
Silence  accompanyd  ;  fur  beut  and  bird. 
They  to  Uicir  giusy  coudi,  these  to  their  nesti^ 
%Verc  sliinV,  «U  but  the  wakeful  nightingale; 
She  all  night  lotJg  her  amorous  dcscaiu  sung  ; 
Silence  was  pleased  t  now  glnw'd  lite  Rnnameiit 
With  living  saphirs  ;  1  lesperos  that  led 
The  slurry  host  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  daadel  majesty,  at  lengtti 
Apparent  queen  onvejrd  lier  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  sUrei  mantle  threw.' 

Were  we  inclined  to  do  anything  but  enjoy  this  and 
be  thankful — gixing  ourselves  up  lo  its  gentleness, 
mforming  ourselves  with  its  quietness  and  beauty, — 
we  would  note  tlie  simplicity,  the  neutral  tints,  the 
quietness  of  its  language,  the  '  sober  livery '  in  which 
its  thoughts  are  clad.     In  the  first  thirty-cii^ht  words, 
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twenty-nine  are  monosyllables.  Then  there  is  the 
gradual  way  in  which  the  crowning  phantasy  is  intro- 
duced. It  comes  upon  us  at  once,  and  yet  Dot 
wholly  unexpected;  it  'sweetly  creeps'  into  our 
'study  of  imagination  ;'  it  lives  and  moves,  built 
is  a  moving  that  is  'delicate;'  it  flows  in  upon  us 
incredibili  Imitate.  *  Evening '  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  its  stillness  too — a  time  of  the  day;  and 
'  twilight'  is  little  more.  We  feel  the  first  touch  of 
spiritual  life  in  M<r  sober  livery,'  and  bolder  and 
deeper  in  *  all  things  dad^  Still  we  are  not  deep,  the 
real  is  not  yet  transfigured  and  transformed,  and  we 
arc  brought  back  into  it  after  being  told  that  '  Silence 
accompanied,'  by  the  explanatory  *  for/  and  the  bit 
of  sweet  natural  history  of  the  beasts  and  birds.  The 
mind  dilates  and  is  moved,  its  eye  detained  over  the 
picture ;  and  then  comes  that  rich,  '  thick  warbled 
note ' — *  all  but  the  wake/ttl  nightinga/e;  *  this  fills  and 
informs  the  ear,  making  it  also  '  of  apprehension 
more  quick/  and  we  are  prepared  now  for  the  great 
idea  coming  *  into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  our  soul ' 
— sitENCK  WAS  pleased!  There  is  nothing  in  all 
poetry  above  this.  Still  evening  and  twilight  grey 
are  now  Beings,  coming  on,  and  walking  over  the 
earth  like  queens,  'with  Silence,' 

*  Admiration's  spcftking'st  tongiie,* 

a£  thdr  pleased  companion.  All  is 'calm  and  free/ 
and  '  full  of  life  /  it  is  a  '  Holy  Time,'    \Vhal  a  pic- 
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rare  1 — what  simplicity  of  means !  what  largeness  and 
pcrfcctncss  of  efifcct !  what  knowledge  and  love  of 
nature !  what  supreme  art  1 — what  modesty  and  8ul> 
mission !  what  self-possession ! — what  plainness,  what 
selectness  of  speech  1  *As  is  the  height,  so  is  tlie 
depth.  The  intensities  must  be  at  once  opposite 
and  equal  As  the  liberty,  so  the  reverence  for  law. 
As  the  independence,  so  must  be  the  seeing  and  the 
service,  and  the  submission  to  the  Supreme  Will  As 
the  ideal  genius  and  the  originality,  so  must  be  the 
resignation  to  the  real  worid,  the  sympathy  and  the 
intercommunion  with  Nature.' — Cclm^g^s  Posthu- 
mous Tracts  '2'ke  Idm  of  Lift: 

Since  writing  the  above,  our  friend  *  E.V.K.*  has 
shown  himself  curiously  unaffected  by  'that  last  in- 
firmity of  noble  minds,' — his  'clear  spirit'  heeds  all 
too  little  its  urgent  *  spur.'  The  following  sonnets 
arc  all  we  can  pilfer  from  him.  They  are  worth  the 
stealing : 

An  AaccMKHT  IK  Rhyme. 


*  Thbgi  that  now  are  bq;et  the  things  to  be, 
As  they  theDuelves  «-eie  gotten  by  thiags  put 
ThoD  art  a  sire,  who  ycstcnlay  bat  wut 
A  child  like  him  now  pratliing  on  thy  knee  ) 
.^Jid  he  in  torn  crc  long  shall  o&pring  va. 
Eflects  at  fint,  seem  causes  at  the  last. 
Vet  oiUy  seem  ;  when  off  their  vefl  b  d»t. 
All  spesk  alike  ornighlier  energy, 
Received  and  pas^d  aionc.     The  life  that  flows 
Through  space  and  time,  bursts  in  a  loftier  soturce. 
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What 't  spaced  an<l  timed  U  bounded,  th«re(brt  ^lovr* 
A  poncf  beyond,  a  timeless,  spAcete*  force, 
Templed  in  thnt  infinitude,  bdbre 
Whose  Itglit-vcil'd  poich  men  wontler  and  adore. 


Wonder  t  but— Tor  we  cannot  comprehend— 

Dtre  not  to  doubt.     Man,  Icnow  thjrsclf  t  and  know 

That,  being  wlul  thou  art.  It  must  be  so. 

We  creatures  are,  and  it  were  to  tnnsoend 

The  titnils  of  our  being,  and  ascend 

Above  the  Infinite,  if  wc  could  show 

AU  that  fie  is,  imd  hovr  things  from  lllm  flow. 

Tilings  and  Ihetr  laws  by  Man  are  gnup'd  And  kena'il 

But  creatures  must  no  more ;  and  Nature's  mmt 

Is  Reason's  choice ;  for  oouki  we  oU  tercal 

Of  God  and  acts  cienlive,  doubt  were  just 

Were  thcM  conceivable,  they  were  not  reaL 

Ileic,  ignoronoe  man's  sphere  of  being  suits, 

Tia  luiowledge  self,  or  of  her  richest  fniitA. 


11 L 
Then  rest  here,  brother  I  and  within  the  vdl 
Boldly  ihiue  anchor  casL     What  though  thy  boat 
No  shorcLind  sees,  but  nnduUtes  afloat 
On  soundless  depths  ?  securely  fold  thy  sail 
Ah  I  not  by  daring  prow  anJ  favouring  gale 
Man  threads  the  gulis  of  duubiing  and  despoftd| 
And  gains  a  rr»t  in  being  uiibeyond. 
Who  roams  the  furthest,  surest  is  to  fail ; 
Knowing  nor  what  to  seek,  nor  how  to  find. 
Not  far  but  ncnr,  about  us,  yea  within, 
Lieth  the  infinite  life.     The  pore  in  mind 
Dwell  in  the  Presence,  to  themselves  akin  ; 
.\ndlu!  ihou  j.ick  and  health-imploring  sou), 
He  stands  beside  thee — touch,  and  ihoo  art  whok.* 
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yeriiu  tcgitatur  Deus  quam  dieitur,  it  vtriut  /jf  ftiam  eogi* 


/h  that  two  lAingj,  vix.,  ax  ajuai  imdiffcttttey  for  alt  fruiA — 
/  mean  Uu  nctixntig  it  in  iht  Itn/f  ofU  at  trnlk,  ht/  nut  laving  it 
for  any  otAer  rtawn  bt/vrt  wv  kunv  it  to  be  Irtu  ;  am  J  in  t&f  tr- 
aiMtHalt^nefeurfrinfifUt,  and  not  rtctiinng  any  fitr  ttuk^  nor 
huildittg  on  tkem^  until  wv  are  fully  com-incai,  at  rati^miil 
frratum,  of  tkeir  solidity,  truth,  and  certainty — comiits  t&ai 
frrtdem  of  the  nndtrttanJing  -whieh  is  ntretiary  to  a  nUi^ngl 
trtaturtt  and  Vfilhoat  V/kUk  is  Is  not  truly  an  under^tauding. 
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■^  1  rE  have  named  the  excellent  works  at  the  dose 
of  this  paper  more  with  the  view  of  recom- 
mending them  to  the  study  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
may  be  so  inclined,  than  of  reviewing  them  in  the 
technical  sense,  still  less  of  going  over  exactly  the 
same  ground  which  they  have  already  so  well  occu- 
pied and  enriched.  Our  object  in  selecting  their 
names  out  of  many  others,  is,  that  they  are  good 
and  varied,  both  as  to  time,  and  view,  and  character, 
— and  also  that  we  may  be  saved  referring  to  them 
more  paitjcularly. 

Our  observations  shall  be  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
and  occasional  kind — perhaps  too  much  so  for  tlie 
taste  or  judgment  of  our  readers ;  but  we  think  that 
a  rambling  excursion  is  a  good  and  wholesome  thing, 
now  and  then. 

System  is  good,  but  it  Is  apt  to  enslave  and  con- 
fine its  maker.  Method  in  art  is  what  system  is  in 
•cience ;  and  we,  physicians,  know,  to  our  sad  and 
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weighty  experience,  that  we  are  more  occupied  with 
doing  some  one  thing,  than  in  knowing  many  other 
things.  System  is  to  an  art,  what  an  external  skeleton 
is  to  a  crab,  sometliing  it,  as  well  as  tlie  crab^  must 
escape  from,  if  it  mean  to  grow  bigger :  more  of  a 
shield  and  covering  than  a  support  and  instrument 
of  power.  Our  skeletons  are  inside  our  bodies,  and 
so  generally  ought  our  systems  to  be  inside  not 
outside  our  minds. 

Were  we,  for  our  own  and  our  readers'  satisf&ctbn 
and  entertainment,  or  for  some  higher  and  better 
end,  about  to  go  through  a  course  of  reading  on  the 
foundation  of  general  morals,  in  order  to  deduce 
from  them  a  code  of  professional  ethics, — to  set 
ourselves  to  discover  the  root,  and  ascend  up  from  it 
to  the  timber,  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers — 
we  would  not  confine  ourselves  to  a  stinted  brow-s- 
ing In  the  ample  and  ancient  field — we  would,  in 
right  of  our  construction,  be  omnivorous,  trusting  to 
a  stout  mastication,  a  strong  digestion,  an  eclectic 
and  \*igorou3  chylopoleiic  staff  of  appropriators  and 
scavengers,  to  our  making  something  of  e\'crything. 
We  would  not  despise  good  old  Plutarch's  morals,  or 
anybody  else's,  because  we  know  chemistrj',  and 
many  other  things,  better  than  he  did  ;  nor  would  wc 
be  ashamed  to  confess  tJiat  our  best  morality,  and  our 
deepest  pliilosophy  of  ilie  nature  and  origin  of  human 
duty,  of  moral  good  and  enl,  was  summed  up  in  tlic 
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goIdcD  rules  of  childhood,  '  Love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.'  MVhataocver  yc  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  ihem.'  *  Every  man  is 
thy  neighbour.'  '  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.' 
•  Ye  owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another.' 
This  is  the  true  birthplace  of  the  word  ought^  that 
which  we  owe  to  some  one,  and  of  duiy,  that  which 
is  due  by  us ;  and  likewise  of  mora!^  that  which 
should  be  customary,  and  ethiml  In  the  same  sense ; 
— the  only  custom,  which  it  \\\\\  always  be  a  privilege, 
as  well  as  a  duty  to  pay — the  only  debt  which  must 
always  be  running  up. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  names  too  often 
become  the  ghosts  of  things,  and  ghosts  with  a  devil 
or  a  fool,  instead  of  the  original  tenant  inside.  The 
word  maimers  means  literally  nothing  else,  and  ought 
never  to  be  anytliing  else,  tlian  the  expression,  the 
embodiment,  the  pleasant  flower,  of  an  inward  mosot 
moral  state.  We  may  all  remember  that  the  C<mfa 
Moraux  of  M  arm  on  tel— which  were,  many  of  them, 
anything  but  moral — were  translated  so,  instead  of 
Tales  illustrative  of  Manners. 

To  go  on  with  our  excursus  aratkus. 

Were  wc  going  to  take  ourselves  and  our  company 
into  the  past,  and  visit  the  habitats  of  the  great 
moralists,  and  see  the  countryj  and  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  what  in  it  was  what,  and  how  much  to  us 
tt  was  worth, — we  would  act  keep  to  one  line, — we 
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would  expatiate  a  little  and  make  it  a  ramble,  not  ir 
journey,  much  less  aa  express  train,  with  no  stoppages, 
— we  would,  moreover,  take  our  own  time,  choose 
our  own  roads,  and  our  own  vehicles, — we  would  stay 
where,  and  as  long  as  we  found  entertainment,  good 
lodging,  and  good  fare,  and  did  not  lose  our  time 
or  ourselves. — and  wc  would  come  home,  we  hope, 
not  informed  merely,  but  in  belter  health  and  spirits. 
more  contented,  more  active,  more  enlightened,  more 
ready  for  our  daily  work.  We  would  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  start  early.  In  search  of  what  is 
man's  normal  sense  of  duty,  and  how  he  is  to  do  it, 
we  would  take  our  company  to  that  garden,  planted 
eastward  in  Eden,  where  were  all  manner  of  fruits, 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  good  for  food  ;  that  garden 
which  every  one  believes  in— we  don't  mean  geo- 
graphically or  geologically,  but  really, — as  a  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  race,  and  relics  of  whidt — 
its  sounds,  its  firagraoce  and  beauty — he  meets  still 
everywhere  within  him  and  around  him,  '  like  the  re- 
membtance  oflhings  to  come,' — wc  would  tl»ere  find 
the  law,  the  primal  condirion,  under  which  die  species 
were  placed  by  its  Maker — how  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  God  and  his  children,  giving  and  receiving, 
faith  and  works,  met  together,  and  kept  in  tunc 
how,  and  by  whom,  man  was  made  upright,  in 
as  well  as  body — and  what  was  that  fffst  of  the' 
many  inventions  he  found  out,  when  he  took  o^  the 
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r  die  knowledge  of  good  as  well  as  of  evU,  and 
did  eat 

Then  we  would  move  on  to  a  wild  mountain  in 
ArabLi,  standing  at  tliis  day  as  it  did  on  that,  and 
joining  the  multitude  of  tJial  peculiar  people — whom 
we  sliil  sec  m  the  midst  of  us  in  our  busy  world — 
unchanged,  the  breed  still  unmixed — and  out  of  the 
bickering  Same,  the  darkness,  and  the  splendour,  and 
*as  it  were  tlie  very  botly  of  heaven  in  its  clearness,' 
the  sight  so  exceeding  terrible,  we  might  hear  those 
ten  commandments,  which  all  of  us  have  by  heart, 
not  all  in  our  hearts.  Lest  we  sliould  fail  wiLli  fear, 
we  would  go  on  into  the  sunlight  of  Canaan^  and 
forward  many  centuries,  and  in  die  *  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,'  sitting  down  among  the  multitudes,  hear 
our  code  of  laws  revised  and  re-issued  by  iheir 
Giver,  and  find  its  summary  easily  carried  away, — 
Love  to  God,  love  to  man,  loving  our  neighbour  a^ 
ourselves. 

Then  might  we  go  back  and  visit  the  Shepherd 
King,  and  carry  oflf  his  104th,  105,  and  i  i9lh  PsaJms, 
and  being  there,  we  would  take  a  lesson  in  morals 
from  his  son's  life— that  wisest  and  foolishcst  of  men 
— and  carr>*  off  with  us  hia  pithy  *  IVoverbs.' 

Next  we  would  intercept  Paul's  letter  to  his  friends 
at  Rome,  and  make  an  extract  of  its  ist  cliapter,  and 
its  i3th  and  ijlh,  and  end  by  copying  it  all  j  and 
having  called   on    James    the   Less  and  the  Just, 
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we  would  get  his  entire  epistle  by  heart,  and  sliut  up 
this,  our  visit  to  tlie  Holy  Land,  with  the  sound  of 
the  last  verse  of  the  second  last  chapter  of  the 
Apocalypse  ringing  in  our  ears. 

We  woiiUl  then  find  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotlct 
anij  all  those  noble  old  fellows,  bu.<ty  at  their  work, 
allowing  us  liow  Utile  anil  how  much  man,  with  the 
finest  organization,  and  tiie  best  discipline,  can  do 
for  himself  in  the  way  of  lifting  hinisclf  from  the 
ground,  and  erecting  himself  above  himself,  by  his 
sheer  strength  ;  and  we  would  not  fail  to  admire  the 
courage,  and  the  deep  moral  intensity  and  desire,  the 
amazing  beauty  and  energy  of  expression,  the  ampH* 
tudc  and  depth  of  their  ideas,  as  if  minds  were  once 
giant  as  well  as  bodies.  But  wc  would  not  tarry  with 
them,  wc  would  wish  rather  to  take  them  with  us, 
and  get  Socrates  to  study  the  Serraou  on  the  Mount, 
and  Plato  the  Pauline  Epistles,  where  he  would  meet 
his  fellow,  and  more  than  his  match,  in  subtlety  and 
in  sense,  in  solid  living  thought,  in  clear  and  {lassioQ' 
ate  utterance,  in  everything  that  makes  thought  felt, 
and  feeling  understood,  and  both  motive  and  effectual 

Then  would  we  liurry  over  the  dreary  interval  of  the 
middle  passage  of  the  dark  ages,  where  Aristotle's 
blind  children  of  tlic  mist  might  be  seen  spinning 
ropes,  not  out  of  themselves,  like  the  more  intelligent 
and  practical  spider,  but  out  of  the  weary  sand — 
ropes,  signifying  nothing;  and  we  might  see  bow, 
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having  parted  \vith  their  senses,  they  had  lost  them* 
selves,  and  were  rw.r  et  pr^vtaxa  nihil. 

But  we  roust  shorten  our  trip.  We  would  cool 
ourselves,  and  visit  old  Hobbes  of  Malmcsbury  \\\ 
his  arctic  cave,  and  see  him  sitting  like  a  polar  bear, 
muttering  protests  against  the  universe,  nursing  his 
wrath  as  the  only  thing  with  which  to  warm  and 
cheer  that  sullen  heart,  and  proclaiming  that  self- 
love  is  every  kind  of  love,  and  all  that  in  man  is 
good  We  would  wonder  at  that  palace  of  tee,  sym- 
metrical, beautiful,  strong — but  below  zero.  We 
would  come  away  before  we  were  benumbed,  ad- 
niiiing  much  his  intrepid  air,  bis  keen  and  dean 
teeth,  his  clear  eye,  his  matchless  \igour  of  grip, 
liis  redeeming  love  for  his  cubs,  his  dreary  mistake 
of  absolute  cold  for  heat,— frozen  mercury  burning  as 
well  as  molten  gold.  Leaving  him,  after  trying  to  get 
liim  to  give  up  his  cold  fishy  diet,  his  long  winters  of 
splendid  darkne-ss,  and  come  and  live  with  us  like  a 
Christian,  we  would  go  to  an  English  country-house, 
to  Lady  Masham's,  at  the  Oates,  the  abode  of  com- 
fort, cheerfulness,  and  thoughtful  \irtue ;  and  we 
would  there  fmd  John  Locke,  'communing  with  the 
man  within  the  breast,'  and  listening  reverently,  but 
like  a  man ;  and  wc  would  carry  off  from  her  lady- 
ship's table  her  father's  (Cudworth)  huge  magazine 
of  learning  strong  intellect,  and  lofty  morality — his 
treatise  'concerning  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality.' 
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Tlicn  we  might  call  for  Ixxike's  pupil,  Lord  Shafted 
bury,  Uie  great  man  and  the  courtier,  but  the  philo* 
sophcr  too,  having  glimpses  of  better  tilings,  and 
coming  very  close  to  what  we  are  in  search  of — tf- 
spedai  moral  facufiy ;  and  we  would  find  our  friend 
Dr.  Henry  More  in  liis  laboratory,  dreaming  in  his 
odd  Platonic  way,  of  a  •  heniform  faailty* 

Next,  we  wotUd  set  sail  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
reach  in  the  evening  the  mild  skies  of  the  'vex't 
Bennoothes,'  and  there  find  the  beautiful-sou  led 
Berkeley  dreaming  of  ideal  universities  in  the  &r 
west — of  a  new  world,  peopled  with  myriadfi  u 
happy,  as  intelligent,  as  virtuous  as  himself;  dream- 
tngi  too,  of  his  pancratic  *Tar  Watar/  and  in 
'Siris'  ascending  from  his  innocent  //Ar/irww,  by  a 
Jacob's  ladder  of  easy  grade,  to  Plato's  heaven.  And 
being  in  the  neighbourhood,  wc  might  as  well  visit 
New  England,  and  among  its  hedgerows  and  elms, 
and  quiet  old  villages,  forget  ire  are  in  New  Hamp- 
shire— not  in  old — and  see  in  his  study  a  countiy 
clergyman,  with  a  thoughtful,  contented  look,  and  an 
eye  rich  with  a  grave  enthusiasm — Jonathan  Edwards 
■ — 'whose  power  of  subtle  argument,  perhaps  un- 
matched, certainly  unsurpassed  among  men,  was 
joined  with  a  personal  character  which  raised  his 
piety  to  fer\'0ur.'  We  might  watch  him  with  his 
bock  to  the  wall  of  his  room,  his  right  heel  turning 
diligently  in  a  hole  of  its  own  making  m  the  floor, 
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and  the  whole  man  absorbed  iti  thougbl ; '  and  we 
■ft-ould  bring  off  what  he  thought  of  the  '  Nature  of 
True  Virtue,  and  God's  chief  end  In  the  Creation;' 
and  we  would  find  that,  by  a  mental  process  as 
steady  as  that  of  the  heel — by  his  intrepid  excogita< 
tion,  his  downright  simplicity  of  purpose,  and  the 
keen  temper  of  his  instrument,  he  had,  to  borrow  an 
exquisite  illustration,  pierced  through  the  subsoil — 
the  gravel,  the  clay,  and  rocks — down  to  the  fresh 
depths  of  our  common  nature,  and  brought  up,  as 
from  an  Artesian  well,  his  rich  reward  and  ours,  in 
the  fiili  flow  of  the  waters  of  virtue — not  raised,  jVr 
sa/him^  by  pump  or  high  pressure,  but  flowing,  fitno- 
rkfo,  by  a  force  from  within. 

On  our  return,  we  might  fall  iu  with  an  ardent,  but 
sensible  Irishman,'  teaching  moral  philosophy  at 
Glasgow,  and  hitting,  by  a  sort  of  felicity,  on  what 
had  been  before  so  often  missed,  and  satisfying  man- 
kind, at  least,  with  the  name  of  a  tnoral  sense — as 
distinct  as  our  sense  of  bitter  and  sweet,  soft  and 
hard,  light  and  darkness.  Then  might  we  take  a 
turn  in  his  garden  with  Bishop  Butler,  and  hear 
his  wise  and  weighty,  his  simple  and  measured 
words :  *  Nations,  like  men,  go  at  times   deranged.* 

'  Some  yean  a^  wjx,  intelligent  New  Englutd  physician 
told  OS  that  this  wu  the  great  mcuphyridan's  habit  uul 
attitude  of  study,  and  that  he  had  often  seen  the  holt  which  the 

mnlar  hcci  made  during  years  of  medltatioiL 
'  Hutchcwii. 
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"  Everything  is  what  il  is,  and  not  another  thing. 
'  Goodness  is  a  fixed,  steady,  immoveable  principle 
of  action.'  '  Reaaont  with  self-love  and  conscience* 
are  the  diief  or  superior  principles  in  the  nature  ol 
man  ;  and  they,  if  we  understand  our  true  happiness, 
Always  lead  us  the  aimc  way.'  '  Duty  and  interest 
are  pcHcclly  coincident,  for  the  most  part,  in  this 
world ;  and  in  every  instance,  if  we  take  in  the 
future  and  die  wiiole.*  We  would  carr^-  q^  all  his 
scrmoiis,  and  indeed  ever}'thing  he  had  written,  and 
distribute  his  sennons  on  the  Love  of  G&J,  on  Sf!/- 
Daeit^  Tht  Love  of  our  Neighbour^  and  T'he  J^nct- 
atue  o/Matt^  a.M  along  our  road,  to  small  and  great, 

We  would  look  in  on  the  author  of  ihc  ffistary  ^ 
the  Etkiiai  Sciences,  on  his  return,  perhaps  tiled  and 
dispirited,  &om  a  speech  on  the  principles  of  natural 
and  immutable  law,  in  '  the  House,'  when  ail  had 
been  asleep  but  himself  and  the  rcj)orters ;  and  we 
would  listen  for  hours  to  his  unfolding  the  meanings 
whicli  others,  and  wlucli  he  himself,  attached  to  that 
binall  word — cusht;  and  hear  him  call  it  *t/tis  mast 
ifMj>ori(int  of  uvnfs:'  and  wc  would  come  away 
charmed  with  the  mild  wisdom  of  bis  thoughts,  and 
the  sweet  richness  of  his  words. 

Wc  would  merely  leave  out  cards  at  Jeremy 
Bentham's,  that  desjiiser  of  humbug  in  otliers,  and 
unconscious  example  of  it  in  himself,  and  we  would 
bring  off  his  Dtvnfofcgical  Faculty.     Neither  would 
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we  care  to  stay  long  with  that  hard-headed,  uncom- 
fortable old  man  of  Kocnigsberg, — losing  himself^ 
from  excess  of  strictness,  in  the  midst  of  his  meta- 
physics ;  and  we  would  with  pity  and  wonder  hear 
him  announce  that  dreadful  '  categorical  imperative  ' 
of  his,  which  has  been  said,  with  equal  wit  and  truth, 
to  be,  '  at  its  best,  but  a  dark  lantern,  till  it  borrows 
a  udlitarian  farthing  candle — a  flaming  s^vord  that 
turns  every  way  but  drives  no  whither' — proclaiming 
a  paradise  lost,  but  in  no  wise  pointing  the  way  to  a 
paradise  to  Ik  regained 

And  before  settling  at  home,  we  would  look  in  and 
pay  our  respects  in  our  own  town,  to  a  beneficent, 
benevolent,  enlightened,  and  upright  man,  *  with 
whom  we  could  agree  to  differ  in  some  things,  and 
rejoice  to  agree  in  many  ;  and  we  would  bring  away 
from  him  alt  that  he  could  tell  us  of  that  '  con- 
scientiousness' — tlie  bodily  organ  of  the  inward 
sense  of  personal  right  and  wrong,  upon  the  just 
direction  of  which — no  one  knows  better  than  he 
does — depend  the  tnie  safety,  tnd  dignity,  and 
happiness  of  man. 

But  after  all  our  travel,  we  would  be  little  the 
better  or  the  wiser,  if  we  ourselves  did  not  inwardly 
digest  and  appropriate,  as  *  upon  soul  and  con- 
science,' all  our  knowledge.  We  would  much  better 
not  have  left  home.     For  it  is  true,  that  not  the  light 

■  Gcorce  Comb^ 
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firtxn  bcAven,  not  the  riches  from  the  earth,  not  the 
■ccreLs  of  nature,  not  the  minds  of  men,  or  of  oar^ 
selves,  can  do  us  anything  but  evil,  if  our  senses,  our 
inward  and  outvard  senses,  are  not  kept  constantly 
exercised,  so  as  to  discern  for  ourselves  what  is  good 
and  evil  in  us  and  for  us.  We  must  cairy  the  lights 
of  our  own  consciousness  and  consdeoce  into  all 
our  researches,  or  we  will,  in  all  likelihood,  loose  our 
pains. 

As  wc  have  been,  however,  on  our  travels,  quA 
media,  as  ncll  as  general  tourists,  we  shall  give  the 
names  of  some  of  our  best  medical  moralists : — The 
Oath  and  I^w  of  Hippocrates,  and  above  all,  his 
I>er8onal  character,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  his  writ- 
ings ami  practice— Stahl— Sydenham's  warning  and 
advice  to  those  who  purpose  giving  themselves  to  the 
work  of  medicine — the  four  things  he  would  have 
them  to  weigh  well, — the  two  admirable  academic 
teimons  of  Gaubius,  Di  Hegimine  Mentis  quod  Afedi- 
eoruM  «/— Gregory  on  the  Duties  of  a  rAysician — 
Dr.  Denman's  life,  by  his  son,  the  Lord  Chicf-JusUce, 
and  Dr.  Gooch's — not  Dr.  Hope's,  for  reasons  vre 
might,  but  do  not,  give — Dr.  BailUe's  character,  per- 
sonal and  professional — Dr.  Abcrcrombic's,  and  the 
hooks  wc  have  put  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 


Dr.  Pcrcival's  Ethics  is  a  classical  hook,  in  its  best 
scnikCj   tcQ&iblc,  sound,  temperate,  clear   thoughts, 
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conveyed  in  natural,  clear,  persuasive  language.  Its 
title  is  somewh.it  of  a  blunder,  at  first  it  was  Mediati 
funsprudau€^a.x\d  Ethics  means  at  once  more  and 
less  than  what  it  is  made  by  him  to  represent 
7^  Dutia  of  a  Physician  would  have  been  less 
pedantic,  and  more  correct  and  homely.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  stiffness  of  the  old  school  about  the 
doctor ;  he  speaks  in  knee-breeches  and  buckles, 
with  a  powdered  wig,  and  an  intenninable  silk 
waist-coat,  a  gold-headed  cane  at  his  side,  and  his 
cocked  hat  under  his  ami.  To  us,  however,  this  is 
a  great  charm  of  tlie  book,  and  of  such  books.  There 
may  be  stiffness  and  some  Johnsonian  swell  about 
them  ;  some  words  bi^er  than  the  thoughts,  like  a 
boy  in  his  father's  coat ;  some  sentences  in  which 
the  meaning  ends  sooner  than  its  voice,  and  the 
rummd  resounds  after  having  parted  company  with 
the  gumptim;  but  with  all  this,  there  is  a  temperance, 
and  soundness,  and  dignity  of  view— a  good  breed- 
ing, and  good  feeling,  a  reticence  and  composure, 
which,  in  this  somewhat  vapouring,  turbulent,  unman- 
nerly age  of  ours,  is  a  refreshing  pleasure,  though  too 
often  one  of  memory. 

We  are  truly  glad  to  see,  from  a  modest  note  by 
Dr.  Greenhill,  the  editor,  that  he  is  engaged  on  a 
work  on  medical  morals  He  will  do  it  well  and 
wisely,  we  have  no  doubt  The  profession  is  de«>ly 
indebted  to  him  for  his  edition  of  Sydenham — the 
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best  monument  the  Society  caHed  by  his  name  could 
niie  to  that  great  man ;  and  also  for  his  Life  oj 
Hi^pccraits^  in  Smith's  DiOionary,  besides  othei 
coDtribulions  to  medical  philosophy  and  biography. 

We  have  placed  Foller**  ffoiy  ««^  Pre/ant  SitUe 
on  our  lUi,  specially  on  account  of  its  chapters  on 
'  The  Good  Physician/  '  The  Ufc  of  Paracelsus,'  the 
*Tme  Gentleman/  and  the  '  Degenerous,' — and  Ukc- 
viie  that  «x  might  tempt  our  readers  to  enjoy  the 
whole  of  this  delightful  tittle  boolc,  and  as  much  eUc 
of  its  author  as  they  can  get  hold  of.  'Iliey  will 
thank  us  for  this,  if  they  do  not  already  know  him, 
— and  they  will  excuse  us,  if  they  do.  Dr.  Fuller  is 
s  man  who,  like  Dr.  South  and  Sidney  Smith,  is  so 
intensely  witty,  that  we  forget,  or  do  not  notice,  that 
he  is  not  less  eminently  wise ;  and  that  his  wit  is  the 
laughing  blossom  of  wHsdom.  Here  are  some  of  lits 
trnttntioJa  vibrantts  .• — *  The  Good  Physician  hansels 
not  hia  new  experiments  on  the  bodies  of  his  patients, 
letting  loose  mad  rmpfs  into  the  sick  man's  body,  lo 
try  how  they  and  nature  yn]\  fight  it  out,  while  he 
stands  by  and  enjoys  the  battle, — e.xcept  in  dcsperale 
coses,  when  death  must  be  expelled  by  death.  T.£st 
Ilia  apothecary  should  oversee,  he  oversees  liis  apollie- 
cary.  He  trusteth  not  the  ungte  witness  of  the 
(rater,  if  better  testimony  may  be  had  For  reasoni 
rirawn  from  the  urine  alone  ore  as  brittle  as  the 
urinaL     1^»  brings  not  Dews,  with  a  Cilse  spy,  that 
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the  coast  is  clear,  till  death  surprises  the  sick  man. 
I  know  physicians  love  to  make  the  best  of  their 
patient's  estate  ;  first,  say  ihey,  it  is  improper  that  ati' 
(uiera  vita  should  be  nuttdi  mortis;  secondly,  none 
with  their  goodwill  will  tell  bad  news  ;  thirdly,  their 
fee  may  l)e  the  wxirse  for  tt ;  fourthly,  it  is  confessing 
their  art  beaten ;  fifthly,  it  will  poison  their  patient's 
heart  with  grief.  So  far  well  j  but  they  may  so  order 
it,  that  the  party  may  be  informed  wisely,  and  not 
outed  of  (his  world  before  he  is  provided  for  another.' 

We  give  the  last  sentence  of  his  Life  of  ParO' 
celsus  (Philippus  Aureolus  Theophrastus  Paracelsus 
Bombast,  ab  Hohenheim),  that  renowned  and  ill- 
understood  medley  of  evil  and  good,  darkness  and 
light,  quackery  and  skill : — *  In  a  word,  he  boasted 
of  more  than  he  could  do  j  did  more  cures  seemingly 
than  really,  more  cures  reaUy  than  lawfully  ;  of  more 
parts  than  learning,  of  more  fame  than  parts ;  a 
better  physician  than  a  man,  a  better  chimrgeon 
than  physician.* 

Here  are  the  diief  points  of  the  *degenerous 
gentleman,'  ihey  are  like  mottos  to  the  chapters  on 
the  physiology  of  the  noble  rake  in  all  ages  : — *  He 
goes  to  school  to  leam  in  jest,  and  play  in  earnest 
His  brother's  serving-men,  which  he  counts  no  mean 
prcfenncnt,  admit  him  into  their  society;  coming  to 
the  university,  his  study  is  to  study  nothing;  at  the 
inns  of  court,  pretending  to  leam  law,  he  learns  to 
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be  lawless,  and  grows  acquainted  with  the  "  rear 
hoys*'     Through  the  mediation  of  a  scrivener,  be il 
introduced  to  some  great  usurer,'  etc  eta 

Sir  Thomaa  Bro»-ne*s  Jieligio  McdiH^  though  fu& 
of  true  morality, — of  subtle  and  profound  though^ 
and  roost  pathetic  touches, — as  well  as  of  his  own 
peculiar,  grave,  antique  humour,  and  quaint  eiq^res- 
sion — as  odd  often  as  the  root  of  an  orthis,  and,  in  its 
expression,  as  richly  emblazoned  with  colours,  as 
whimsically  gibbous  as  its  flower — has  less  to  do 
%vith  our  immetltate  subject  than  his  Christian 
Morals^  which  arc  well  worth  the  pcrunng.  Here  is 
a  sample: — *  Live  up  to  the  dignity  of  thy  nature; 
pursue  virtue  virtuously :  desert  not  thy  title  to  %•' 
Divine  particle — have  a  glimpse  of  incoropreheo-* 
sibles,  and  thoughts  of  things  that  thoughts  but 
tenderly  touch.  Lodge  immatcrials  in  thy  head, 
ascend  until  invisibles  fill  thy  spirit  with  spirituals, 
with  the  mystcncs  of  faith,  the  magnaltties  of  rcUgiott, 
and  thy  life  with  the  honour  of  God.' 

This  is  good  wholesome  advice  at  any  time,  and 
not  the  least  so  now,  when  sensible  things  are  cross- 
questioning  us  more  keenly  and  urgently  than  CTer, 
when  matter  is  disclosing  fresh  wonders  every  day, 
and  telling  her  secrets  in  crowds  j  and,  when  we  are 
too  apt  to  be  absorbed  in  her — to  forget  that  there 
is  something  else  than  this  earth — that  there  is  mo» 
thin  meets  the  eye  and  the  ear —that  seeing  is  not  b»-^ 
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lievtng,  and  that  it  is  pleasant*  refreshing,  and  whole- 
some, after  the  hurry  and  heat  and  din  of  the  day, 
its  Oaring  lights  and  its  eager  work,  to  coot  the  eye 
Land  tlie  mind,  and  rest  them  on  the  silent  and  clear 
rdarkness  of  night-*'  sowed  with  stars  thick  as  a 
field.'  Let  us  keep  everything  wonh  keeping,  and 
add,  not  substitute ;  do  not  let  us  iose  ourscivts  in 
seeking  for  our  basic  radical,  or  our  primary  cell ; 
let  us  remember  that  the  analydc  spirit  of  the  age 
may  kill  as  well  as  instruct,  may  do  harm  as  well  as 
good  ;  that  while  it  quickens  the  pulse,  strengtJiena 
the  eye  and  the  arm,  and  adds  cunning  to  the  fingers, 
it  may,  if  carried  to  excess,  confuse  the  vision,  stupify 
and  madden  the  Iinun  ;  and,  instead  of  directing, 
derange  and  destroy. 


We  have  no  book  in  our  language  to  compare 
with  Simon's  DiontoiegU  Afidimlf^   for  largeness  of 
view,  and  earnestness  and  power  of  treatment ;  it  is 
r  admirable  in  substance  and  in  form,  and  goes  through 
'  the  whole  dutj'  of  the  physician  with  great  intelli- 
gence, liveliness,  and   tact     It  has  what   all  first- 
►taie  French  writers  have — the  charm  of  definite 
[ideas  and  definite  expression,  the  ' mamere  incisivt 
which  wc  so  much  wanL     Had  we  room,  we  would 
gladly  have  quoted  his  remarks  on  style — its  nature 
and  its  value  Lo  the  physician  \  he  himself  exempli£ea 
what  he  teaches. 
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Ob  A»  iriiyec^  ^  ««irfd  dina  ■tUBiiiiii  Bfce 
:  CO  the  xbic  asui  dew  vbde  b  the  BmuM  «■«•; 

Ui  S^mvymg  tmr  Ig  Sfyk^^'Vn  ounjgM  faien 
&riti  sobC  Io  torft  i|Bi  pMaooiic  k  la  poitfiig^  tt.] 
iBftsiHMaoc^  Ik  la^Bltni^  da  bSu,  i 
iiicim  on  ggicwitcj  ic%  nc  soot  pn  oc ' 
idcTfanomla^;  s  Ics  ouiiJgK-*  qui  les 
awirifiiflfm  dc  iwlgrt  que  mr  de  pedes  oiijecs  sib 
mn  ^eriu  Kat  coiU,  nss  nobloiet  et  sans  g^«^  ibj 
p^rtraot  parcct|ue  le*  cofifttiwatyrrt,  Ics  &uu,  ksde- 
oovTOtea  ^eaftvcac  ■jm'iih  lit,  se  liBuq^miiT.  91^^ 
MOt  ■nne  •  cere  antes  en  flEimc  pu  des  ********  piuft 
habOes.     Let  Aota  tmi  k^rs  A  tknum^ks^  ^ai 
thgmme  mime*     Apples  of  goU  are  best  set  in 
pictures    of    silrcr — great    tbooghts   and    natcnal 
thoughts  should  le  greatly  and  natuxanjr  said  :  they 

*  Ona  vcr7dt0eran,httb7MawuBtaeaiHidcnhIeial^Ki; 
«»  qoDCe  lUi  cordU  nd  vfac  jMiigt  froatke  aaMsftidB. 
SptaktoK  of  the  «^ai  me^atm,  *  the  me  fenedy  fi»  prafo. 
■ioiMl  jaUomJe*  ti  freqatmc  inttrpomawnfaaon,— »  ^iw/  ^Kuwifr ! 
al  Ike  Xtyot  mn^  bod  the  profiearfoaal  feodi  of  a  li>xc  lows. 
The  nun  of  adenee  who  thtolu  he  practlie*  hie  profaHon  fx  the 
kheer  lore  of  It,  oisy  niill«  at  the  sensuAineu  of  the  meaju^  and 
ft  may  not  be  the  remedy  he  reqirirs  ;  bw  most  pnctitioneis 
an  men  of  the  MAtwr,  and  like  a  dinner  a£  the  craft  as  wcU  aa 
othera.  We  irUh  there  were  a  medical  guild  la  cnxj  large 
town,  with  am  amfit  dinmtr  fund- — good  Ulowihip  would  tn- 
crcaacandalioimd,and«ritJkit  uniFforpnrpoM',  bonoor,  pobfic 
anil  peitooal  calaca,' 
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are  indeed  neither,  if  not  Lord  Jeffrey  said  to  a 
)-oung  friend  of  great  genius,  but  addicted  to  long 
and  odd  words,  and  to  coining  a  word  now  and  then, 
*  My  friend,  when  you  have  a  common  thing  to  say, 
say  it  in  a  common  way,  and  when  you  have  an 
UDComroon  tiling,  it  will  find  its  oim  way  of  saying 
itself.'  Let  no  one  despise  style.  If  thought  is  the 
gold,  style  is  the  stamp  which  makes  it  current,  and 
says  under  what  king  it  was  issued.  There  is  much 
in  what  Buffon  says — Style  is  the  man  himself.  Tiy 
to  put  Horace,  or  Tacitus,  Milton,  Addison,  or 
Goldsmith,  Cliarles  Lamb,  or  Thackeray,  into  other 
words,  and  you  mar,  and  likely  kill  the  thought— 
they  cease  to  be  themselves. 

But  bow  am  I  to  get  a  good  style  1  Not  by 
imitating  or  mimicking  any  one.  Not  by  tiying  to 
think  or  to  write  like  any  one,  but  to  think  and  write 
with  him.  It  is  with  style  as  with  manners  and 
good-breeding.  Keep  good  company,  and  do  your 
best,  and  you  will  write  and  speak  and  act  like 
a  gentleman,  because  you  think  and  feel  and  live 
with  gentlemen.  If  you  would  write  like  the  ancient 
masters,  read  them  and  relish  them— be  their  son, 
not  their  ape.  Our  medical  writers  now-a-days, 
\vith  a  few  signal  exceptions,  write  ill.  They  are 
slovenly,  diffuse,  often  obscure,  and  curiously  in- 
volved. The  reasons  are :  firsi^  the  enormous 
amount  of  merely  professional  knowledge  a   man 
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18  expected  to  master  before  he  wriies  on  any  vih- 
ject,  and  the  absorbing  nature  of  the  new  methods ; 
s^xmdlvt  and  aa  a  consequence,  the  i^orance  of 
general  literature,  and  the  mnch  less  association  by 
men  of  medicine  with  men  of  letters,  now  than  in 
olden  times.  Arbuihnot  was  not  the  worse  pbyuciaii,^ 
and  all  the  better  writer,  from  his  being  the 
panion  of  those  famous  wits  whose  good  genius  i 
doctor  he  was ;  and  his  7>eatisa  m  Airs  andAHmmh 
are  all  the  belter  for  being  the  work  of  a  man  who 
took  hia  share  in  Mariinus  Scribtents^  and  wrote  the 
History  &fJohn  BuiL 

Cum'e,*  Aikinj  Gregory,  Hcbcrden,  Cullen,  Fer- 
riar,  Gooch,  are  all  the  more  powerful,  and  all 
the  more  permanent  as  medical  authorities,  from 
their  having  learned,  by  practice  and  by  example,  to 
write  forcibly,  clearly,  compactly,  and  with  dignity 
and  grace. 

1*be  turbid,    careless    style,  constipated,   or    the 


I  Do  our  young  readers  know  Carrie's  life  by  bis  loal  If 
not,  let  ihcm  gel  it    Tlicy  will  wo  one  of  ihc  noblest,  pttratj 
Intdlccu  our  profeuion  bu  crer  hiul,  anienlly  huuuuie,  gnv 
and  encfgeticv  tinged  with  a  seeivl,  p«fuive  melindtoty,  uul 
they  will  find  much  of  the  best  knowlcOpt  and  a/lvicc  for  ihctr 
conduct  in  life     ilts  Icttcs  to  his  son  when  a  stuJcul  nt  Udin- 
burgS  CoUc^.  may  be  re»d  alongside  of  CoUingwooH's  rroin 
his  kltip  tu  his  djiugUlen,  vie]  bit  y^pcr  IMlKn't  l^TUr  to  Mc 
Pitt  is  one  sustoincl  bum  of  iloqaeal  and  camc&t  patriotJyn,  ( 
sound  pulitical  pbitosuphy,  and  strong  M:nse ;  It  was  Rung  off 
al  a  bcal,  and  ens  his  only  spfcar^ce  in  pnlttic  sflair^ 
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reverse,  by  which  mudi  of  our  medical  literature  U 
chamcterized,  is  a  disgTac«  to  our  nge,  and  to  the 
intelligence,  good  taste,  and  good  breeding  of  onr 
professjon,  and  mars  inconceivably  the  good  that 
lies  concealed  and  bungled  ivithin  it  No  man  lias 
a  right  to  sjX'ak  without  some  measure  of  preparation, 
orderliness,  and  selectness.  As  Butler  says,  '  Confu- 
sion and  perplexity  of  writing  is  indeed  without  excuse, 
because  any  one,  if  he  pleases,  may  know  whether 
he  understands  and  sees  through  what  he  is  about ; 
and  it  U  unpardonable  for  a  man  to  lay  his  thoughts 
before  others,  when  he  is  conscious  that  he  himself 
does  not  know  whereabouts  he  is,  or  how  the  matter 
before  him  stands.  //  if  coming  abroad  in  Jisordfr, 
which  he  ought  to  be  aihamed  to  find  himsdj  in  at 
home*  Whately,  in  reply  to  a  youth  who  asked  him 
how  to  write  cleaily,  answered,  'Think  clearly.'  This 
is  the  secret 

We  might,  had  sjace  perraitted,  have  gone  more 
particularly  into  the  higher  moralities  of  physicianst 
and  into  some  of  the  more  miscellaneous  conditions 
which  interpenetrate  morals,  manners,  and  etiquette ; 
for  edqnette,  with  all  its  littlenesses  and  niceties,  is 
founded  upon  a  central  idea  of  right  and  WTDng, 
and  on  the  rightncss  or  wrongncss  of  that  idea, 
depends  the  true  significance  and  worth  of  the 
merest  punctilio. 

We  might  likewise  have  said  some  few  things  on 
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the  public  and  prorcssional  religion  of  a  doctor,  and 
its  relation  to  his  personal ;  and  something,  also,  of 
that  rdigiosUy  which,  besides  its  ancient  endemic 
force,  as  old  as  our  race,  is  at  present  dangerously  j 
epidemic— a  pseudo-activity,  which  is  not  only  not' 
good,  but  virulently  bad,  being  at  once  as  like  and 
as  opposite  to  ihe  true,  as  hemlock  is  to  parsley. 

Wc  arc  anxious  to  persuade  our  young  friends, 
who,  having  'passed,'  and  settled  down,  are  waiting 
for  practice, — not  merely  to  busy  themselves  for  the 
next  seven  or  eight  barren  years,  in  their  own  imme- 
diate circle — we  are  sure  they  will  not  suspect  us  of 
wishing  them  to  keep  from  what  is  their  highest  duty 
and  greatest  pleasure — but  to  persuade  them,  when 
they  have  some  leisure,  and  long  evenings,  and  few 
'cases,'  to  read  the  works  of  such  men  as  Berkeley, 
Butler,  Palcy,  Baxter,  Tucker,  Barrow,  Locke,  Prin- 
cipal Campbell,  Rcid,  Dugald  Stewart,  Mackintosh, 
\Vhately,  Alexander  Knox,  etc. ;  to  keep  up  their 
classical  knowledge,  and  go  over  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry,  Cicero's  Epistks  and  PkUosopkiml  Trmtisfs^ 
Seneca,  Eplctetus,  Marc  Antonine,  Quintilian,  and 
suchlike — not  to  mention  a  more  sacred  book,  which 
they  ought  to  read  all  their  lives,  and  use  every  day, 
as  the  perfect  rule  of  duty,  the  lamp  to  their  feet,  the 
light  to  their  eyes. 

We  may  be  thought  to  be  making  too  much  of 
these  tJungs.     It  would  be  difficult  to  do  so,  when 
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we  consiiler  what  we,  as  physicians,  are  supposed  to 
possess— practising,  as  we  do,  not  merely  one  of  the 
arts  oflife,  making  an  honourable  living — and  enabling 
our  fellow-men  to  do  the  same — but  constantljr 
watching  at  that  awful  yisffua  viia  et  mortis^  our  main 
duty  being  to  keep  men  alive.  Let  us  remember 
what  is  involved  in  the  enjoj^ment  and  in  the  loss  of 
life — that  perilous  and  inestiuiablc  something,  which 
we  all  know  how  much  we  ourselves  prize,  and  for 
which,  as  we  have  the  word,  long  :\go,  of  a  person 
age'  more  distinguished  for  his  talents  than  his 
virtues, — uttered  in  a  Presence  where  even  he  dared 
not  tell  a  tic  direct,  that  *  all  that  a  man  hatli  he  will 
give,*  so  let  it  be  our  endeavour,  as  its  conservators^ 
to  give  all  that  we  have,  our  knowledge,  our  affec- 
tions, our  energies,  our  virtue  (d^<n},  x'ir-ius,  the  very 
essence  or  pith  of  a  man),  in  doing  our  best  to  make 
our  patients  healthy,  long-lived,  and  happy. 

We  conclude  with  two  quotations,  the  first  from 
the  mouth  of  one*  of  the  best  men  of  our  profession 
— one  of  the  greatest  of  public  benefactors — one  of 

i  the  truest  and  roost  geoial  of  friends — and  of  whose 
merits  we  \f0uld  say  more,  were  he  not  still,  to  our 
great  comfort,  in  the  midst  of  us,— for  we  agree  with 

'  the  ancients  in  this,  as  in  some  other  things,  that  it 
is  not  becoming  to  sacrifice  to  our  heroes  ti/i  a/icr 

»  Job  11  4. 

*  Dr.  Henry  Marshall,  who  died  mob  after  thii  wu  wrlttea 
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gnnset  .* — *  My  religion  consists  mainly  of  wcmltr  and 
gratitwU.'  Ttiis  is  the  religion  of  paradise  and  of 
childhood.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better,  even 
in  our  enlightened  days  ;  only  it  must  be  a  rational 
wonder,  a  productive  gratitude — the  gratitude,  that 
of  n,  man  who  does  not  rest  contented  witli  tlie  emo- 
tion, but  goes  at  once  into  the  motive,  and  that  a 
motive  which  really  msva — and  the  wonder,  that  of 
a  man  who,  in  reverencing  God,  knows  him,  and  in 
honouring  all  men,  respects  himself. 

The  next  is  the  admonition  we  have  already 
referred  to,  by  Sydenham.  Our  readers  will  6ud,  at 
its  clasc,  the  oldest  and  best  kind  of  homoeopathy — a 
kind  which  will  survive  disease  and  the  doctors,  and 
will  never,  as  may  be  said  of  the  other,  cure  nothing 
hut  itself. 

*  He  who  gives  himself  to  the  study  and  work  of 
medicine  ought  seriously  to  ponder  these  four  things 
— Xf/,  That  he  must,  one  day,  give  an  account  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  lives  of  die  sick  committed  to 
his  care.  aaVy,  That  whatsoever  of  art,  or  of  science, 
he  has  by  the  Di\'ine  goodness  attained,  is  to  be 
directed  mainly  to  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  and  the 
safety  of  mankind,  and  that  it  is  a  dishonour  to  him- 
self and  them,  to  make  these  celestial  gifts  snbser 
vient  to  the  vile  lusts  of  avarice  and  ambidon. 
Moreover,  z^iy,  that  he  has  undertaken  the  charge 
0^  no  mean  or  ignoble  creative,  and  that  in  order  to 
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Ills  appreciating  the  true  worth  of  the  human  race, 
he  should  not  forget  that  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
Cod  became  a  man,  and  thus  far  ennobled,  by  his 
own  dignity,  the  nature  he  assumed.  And,  iastly^ 
that  as  he  is  himself  not  exempted  from  the  commor 
lot,  and  is  liable  and  exposed  to  the  same  laws  ol 
mortality,  the  same  miseries  and  pains,  as  are  all  the 
rest ;  so  he  may  endeavour  the  more  diligently,  and 
with  a  more  tender  aiTection,  as  being  himself  a 
fellow-suffcrcr  (^/loiora^s),  to  help  them  who  are 
sick.' 

For  to  take  a  higher,  the  highest  example,  we 
must  'be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  the  infirmities'  of 
our  patients,  else  all  our  skill  and  knowledge  will  go 
but  half-way  to  relieve  or  cure. 
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Companion  of  Mr.  Syrae  and  Dr.  Shaqjcy,  and 
that  crew,  and  friend  of  Dr.  Corabe  and  Sir  James 
Ciark,  was  one  of  six  (all  dark  haired  and  eyed) 
sons  of  the  great  store-fanner  of  Singlie  in  Ettrick,  a 
man  of  the  old  Border  breed,  strenuous,  peremptory, 
full  of  fight,  who,  had  he  lived  30a  years  earlier, 
might  have  been  ^Jock  0'  the  SUe^  a  Dick  <f  the  Cow, 
or  a  Kinmofit  Willie.  John  studied  medicine,  went 
to  India,  came  home,  studied  again  at  Paris,  and 
was  among  the  6rst  to  learn  from  Laennec  the  use 
of  the  stethoscope,  of  which  he  became  a  master. 
He  married  and  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  soon 
gathered  a  large  practice,  as  all  the  south  country 
folk  went  to  him  as  to  a  wizard.  He  had  no  ambi- 
tion, was  very  shy,  hated  to  take  fees,  read  inces- 
santly English,  French,  and  German,  could  bring  out 
fish  in  the  Gala  when  no  one  else  could,  and  had 
an  instinct  for  finding  out  disease  like  that  of  a 
pointer  for  game. 
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His  only  son,  Wtlliam  Hxnrv, — Willie,  as  we 
called  him, — was  a  'marvellous  boy,'  withered  in  all 
the  teuvex  of  his  spring.  1  never  knew  one  more 
gifted,  or  one  more  innocent  and  good.  He  had  got 
the  mimmum  dose  of  ihc  virus  of  original  sin,  and  be 
gave  it  no  encouragement  I  never  knew  a  more 
sinless  lad.  He  read  everything,  remembered  every- 
ihing.  He  told  mc,  with  perfect  simplicity,  be  '  didn't 
know  how  to  forget'  I  have  often  laid  traps  for 
him  u  to  this,  but  never  caught  him.  Of  a  trivial 
article  in  Chambtr^s  Journal^  or  anywhere  else,  he 
gave  you  right  off  the  number  and  the  page.  To 
please  his  father  he  went  through  victoriously  all  the 
medical  classes,  and  took  his  degree,  having  an 
inborn  dislike  to  the  study,  while  all  the  time  he  was 
steadily  pursuing  his  own  great  line — gathering  his 
Bactrian,  Parthian,  and  Sassanian  coins — drawing 
wide  inferences  from  them  and  all  else.  He  died 
of  consumption,  nnd  had  that  vivid  life  and  bright- 
ness— as  his  eyes  showed — which  so  often  attend 
that  sad  malady,  in  which  the  body  and  soul,  as  if 
knowing  their  time  here  was  short — bum  as  if  in 
oxygen  gas — and  have  '  Hope  the  charmer '  with  _ 
them  to  the  last — putting  into  these  twenty  years  I 
the  energy,  the  enjoyment,  the  mental  capital  and 
raptures  of  a  long  life.  So  mature,  so  large,  and 
so  inncrly  was  his  knowledge,  that  after  hts  death, 
letters  of  sorrow  came   from    the   Continent  and 
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elsewhere,  indicating  that  he  was  considered  twice 
his  real  age.  I  cannot  resist  giving  the  following 
tribute  by  Mr.  George  Sim,  Curator  of  Coins  to  our 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the  unforgctting  fiicnd 
of  this  indeed  *  marvellous  boy/  whose  sun  went 
down  in  its  *  sweet  hour  of  prime ' : — 

*On  4th  October  1855,  died  our  much  lamented 
friend,  William  Henry  Scott,  M.D.,  aged  twenty-four 
years,  and  by  his  death  Scotland  lost  jwrhaps  her 
most  brilliant  scholar.  Although  he  has  now  been 
dead  longer  than  he  lived,  yet  his  memory  is  as 
fondly  cherished  as  if  he  had  died  but  yesterday, 
and  the  results  of  his  wonderful  researches  are  still 
attracting  our  admiration. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  bow  it  was  possible  in 
so  short  a  life  to  acquire  so  varied  an  amount  of 
knowledge  as  Dr.  Scott  possessed,  especially  when 
we  consider  his  delicate  constitution  and  toilsome 
course  of  education. 

*  From  his  earliest  years  his  mind  had  been  directed 
to  historical  and  philological  research,  which  his 
wonderful  memory  (for  he  could  not  forget)  enabled 
hiai  to  embody  and  utilise  with  accuracy  when 
opportunity  offered. 

•Having  been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  France,  and  of  other  learned  societies 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  maintained  an  interest- 
bg  and  instructive  correspondence  with  savans  of 
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many  conntries,  and  contributed  to  their  periodicaTa 
in  their  own  languages.  He  had  deciphered  up- 
wards of  thirty  languages  with  no  other  aid  than 
that  derived  from  books,  his  purpose  being  to  com> 
pare  all  the  alphabets  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  languages,  the  remains  of 
numismatic  art,  and  other  records,  with  the  general 
history  of  the  world,  as  deduced  from  a  widely  ex- 
tended course  of  inferential  reasoning  based  on 
known  facts;  and  if  Dr.  Scott  had  been  spared  to 
carry  out  the  course  he  had  shaped  for  himself,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  (considering  the  splendid  results  of 
tlie  resL'arches  with  which  he  had  already  enriched 
lis)  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
wonderful  work. 

*A  wide  field  for  students  of  archieology  had  been 
opened  up  in  India,  and  tn  the  more  western  parts 
of  Asia,  and  the  observations  of  many  great  scholars 
(whose  names  need  not  be  here  enumerated)  had 
been  appreciated  and  highly  prized,  but  few  of  tbeni 
had  any  numismatic  knowledge,  so  that  the  results 
of  their  iuvcstigations  were  not  always  satisfactory, 
yet  here  it  was  that  tiic  brillLant  genius  of  Dr.  Scolt 
ahone  forth,  which  through  his  knowledge  of  so  many 
dead  languages  and  numismatics,  enabled  hiin  to 
take  the  lead,  and  to  withdraw  the  veil  that  en- 
shrouded the  prospect  we  bad  so  long  and  to 
ardently  desired  to  explore. 
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\i  Dr.  Scott's  papers  and  extensive  correspondence 
could  have  been  collected,  they  would  present  a 
series  of  discoveries,  and  sound  and  ingenious 
observations  of  the  highest  importance.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  alone  (which 
attracted  much  notice  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance) would  form  a  goodly  volume. 

'A  schoolfellow  and  early  associate  of  Eh".  Scott 
(Dr.  F.  de  Chaumont,  now  of  Netley,  then  in  India), 
thus  wrote  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  friend  : — 
"  It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  realise  fully  the  loss  we  have 
sustained.  He  was  such  an  excellent  man,  so  good 
a  friend,  and  so  wonderful  a  scholar.  He  was  indeed 
one  of  those  early  lights  whose  very  intensity  pre- 
cludes their  burning  long,  and  whom  God  has  with- 
drawn to  Himself,  as  a  guiding  star  of  whom  the 
world  was  scarce  wortiiy." ' 


MR.    SYME. 

"pERHAPS  I  was  too  near  Mr.  Syme  to  see  and 
measure  him  accurately,  but  he  remains  in  my 
mind  as  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  and  most  benefi- 
cent of  mea  He  was  my  master — my  apprentice-fee 
bought  him  his  first  carriage,  a  gig,  and  I  got  the  first 
ride  in  it — and  he  was  my  friend.  He  was  I  believe 
the  greatest  surgeon  Scotland  ever  produced ;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  greater,  hardly  of  as  great  a 
clinical  teacher.  To  be  all  this  he  must  have  h^ 
qualities,  native  and  acquired,  fitting  him  for  pre- 
eminence in  almost  any  sphere  of  power  in  thought 
or  action. 

His  life,  till  he  won  his  victory,  when  he  was  half 
through  it,  was  an  almost  continual  combat  with  men 
and  things.  Sensitive,  strong-willed,  shy,  having  a 
stammer,  bent  upon  reaching  reality  and  the  best  in 
everything;  he  had  to  struggle  with  imperfect  means, 
&mily  disaster,  and  inadequate  power  of  expressing 
his  mind.     He  was  ftiU  of  genuine  virtue  and  afiec* 
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tion  (the  more  the  deeper  in).  With  singular  keenness 
and  exactness  of  the  outer  and  inner  eye,  he  touchetl 
everything  to  the  quick.  He  was  ever  ready  for  a 
joke,  but  as  a  habit  of  mind  was  serious  and  in 
earnest  Bent  on  getting  knowledge  at  first  hand, 
he  was  therefore  somewhat  neglectful  of  other  men's 
knowledge,  and  especially  if  at  third  hand.  Full 
of  a  child's  enjoyment  of  nature  in  her  flowers  and 
wilds,  he  had  also  all  his  days  a  passion  for  cultivat- 
ing and  enjoying  fruits  and  flowers.  He  was  kindly 
to  oddities  of  all  sorts ;  loving  the  best  music, 
hating  ail  other;  little  capable  of  poetry,  but  when 
capable  it  must  be  the  best ;  not  sentimental,  rather 
sensible  and  sensitive,  especially  the  first,  but  not 
without  romance.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
solubility  of  caoutchouc  in  coal-tar,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  an  immense  fortune  had  be  patented  it' 
He  did  not  read  much  hard  or  heavy  reading;  it  was 
diversion  he  sought  rather  than  informatioa  The 
action  of  his  mind  was  so  intense  during  his  hours  of 
work,  that,  like  a  race-horse,  doing  his  Ad,y^  work  in 
not  many  minutes,  though  putting  his  capital  of  life 
into  that  supreme  act,  he  needed  and  relished  perfect 
diastole — relaxation ;  and  as  Mr.  Comrie  of  Penicuik 


'  He  sent  a  letter  to  llie  Annalt  of  PkUoiephy  of  March 
t8i8  announcing  this  dbcovery.  It  appeared  in  August,  anil 
foan  after  Mr.  Macintoth  look  oat  the  patent  which  made  his 
name  famouf. 
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said  of  himself,  '  his  constitution  could  stand  a  great 
deal  of  ease/  though  ready  at  any  moment  for  any 
emergency  and  for  the  full  play  of  his  utmost. 

I  was  the  first  to  sec  him  when  struck  down  by 
ktmfpiegta.  It  was  in  Shandwick  Place,  where  he 
had  his  chambers — sleeping  and  enjoying  his  even- 
ings in  his  beautiful  Millbank,  with  its  dowers,  its 
matchless  orchids,  and  heaths,  and  azaleas,  its 
bananas,  and  grapes,  and  peaches ;  with  Blackford 
Hill — where  Marmion  saw  the  Scottish  host  muster- 
ing for  Flodden — in  front,  and  the  Fentlands,  with 
Cairketton  Hilt,  their  advanced  guard,  cutting  the 
sky,  its  ruddy,  porphyry  scaur^  holding  the  slanting 
shadows  in  its  bosom.  He  was,  as  before  said, 
in  his  room  at  Shandwick  Place,  silting  in  his  chair, 
having  been  set  up  by  his  faithful  Blackbell.  His 
(ace  was  distorted.  He  said — 'John,  this  is  the 
conclusion,'  and  so  in  much  it  was,  to  his,  and  our, 
and  the  world's  sad  cost  He  submitted  to  his  fate 
with  manly  fortitude,  but  he  felt  it  to  its  uttermost 
Struck  down  in  his  prime,  full  of  rich  power,  abler 
than  ever  to  do  good  to  men ;  his  soul  surviving  his 
brain,  and  looking  on  at  its  steady  ruin  during  many 
sad  months. 

He  became  softer,  gentler, — more  easily  moved, 
even  to  tears, — but  the  judging  power,  the  perspi- 
cacity, the  piercing  to  the  core,  remained  untouched. 
Henceforward,  of  course,  life  was  maimed.     How  he 
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bore  up  against  this,  resigning  his  delights  of  teaching, 
of  doing  good  to  men,  of  seeing  and  cherishing 
hb  students,  of  living  in  the  front  of  the  world ; 
how  he  accepted  all  this,  those  only  nearest  him 
can  know.  I  have  never  seen  anything  more  pathetic 
than  when  near  his  death  he  lay  speechless,  but  full 
of  feeling  and  mind,  and  made  known  in  some 
inscrutable  way  to  his  old  gardener  and  friend,  that 
he  wished  to  see  a  certain  orchid,  which  he  knew 
should  then  be  in  flower.  The  big,  clumsy,  know- 
ing Patcrson,  glum  and  victorious  (he  was  for  ever 
getting  prizes  at  the  Horticultural),  brought  it — the 
Stanhopta  tignna — in,  without  a  word, — it  was  the 
very  one.  Radiant  in  beauty,  white,  with  a  brown 
freckle,  like  Imogen's  mole,  and  like  it,  'right  proud 
of  that  mo6t  delicate  lodging;'  he  gazed  at  it,  and 
bursting  Into  a  passion  of  tears,  motioned  it  away  as 
insufferable. 

He  had  that  quality  of  primary  minds  of  attaching 
permanently  those  he  had  relations  to.  His  students 
never  ceased  to  love  him  and  return  to  him  from  all 
regions  of  the  world.  He  was  in  this  a  solar  man, 
and  had  his  planets  pacing  faithfully  round  him. 

He  was  somewhat  slow  in  adopting  new  things,  ex- 
cept his  own.  He  desired  to  prove  all  things,  and 
then  he  held  fast  that  which  was  good.  This  was  the 
case  with  chloroform  and  the  antiseptic  doctrine^ 
which  the  world  owes — and  what  a  debt! — to  his  great 
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son-in-law,  Joseph  Lister ;  but  newfangledness  pa'  se 
he  disliked.  He  had  beautiful  hands,  small  and 
strong ;  and  their  work  on  skeletons  of  serpents  in 
the  College  of  Surgeons  is  still  unmatched. 

He  was  all  his  life  a  Liberal  in  politics.  His  style 
was  the  perfection  of  clearness  and  force, — his  mas- 
ter having  been  William  Cobbett  As  a  man,  who 
himself  knows  how  to  use  language,  said  of  him 
*he  never  wastes  a  drop  of  blood  or  of  ink.' 

Of  what  he  was  to  me — his  patience,  his  aflcction, 
his  trust,  his  wisdom, — and  still  more,  what  he 
might  have  been  to  me  had  I  made  the  most  of 
him,  it  is  not  for  me  now  to  speak.  He  remains 
in  my  mind  as  one  of  the  strongest,  clearest,  capa- 
blest,  most  valuable  understandings; — one  of  the 
warmest,  truest  hearts,  I  have  had  the  privil^e 
and  the  responsibility  of  knowing,  ffmf  quanta 
minus  est  cum  rtliquis  vcrsari,  quam  iui  rmmi- 
nissef  He  had  his  faults,  who  hasn't? — but  they 
were  superficial,  and  therefore  seen  by  all  men.  In  his 
quarrels— and  he  was  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth 
up  till  late  manhood, — he  was  almost  always  right  in 
the  matter,  sometimes  wrong  in  the  manner,  and  the 
world  we  know  often  makes  more  of  manner  than  of 
matter. 

But  the  deeper  you  cut  into  him  the  richer,  the 
sweeter,  the  stronger  the  substance.  He  was  irritable 
at,  and  impatient  of  stupidity,  and  long'windedness 
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ckery  of  all  sorts,  he  went  like  a  terrier  at  a  rat. 


and 
trickery 

I  once  went  with  him  and  Mrs.  Syme  to  Lochore, 
his  father's  lost  estate,  and  where  he  lived  as  a  boy, 
and  had  never  again  been  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  which  he  had  some  thought  of  purchasing  back. 
We  drove  up  from  Burntisland,  and  at  LochgcUy  he 
was  full  of  memories  of  the  saintly  Seceder  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Greig,  and  pointed  out  at  Auchtertool  the 
fatal  meadow  now  lying  in  the  sun,  where  Stuart  of 
Duneam  shot  Sir  Alexander  Boswell.  Ai  we  came 
near  Lochore  he  became  very  silent  and  eager-eyed. 

It  was  in  decay,  all  things  rude  and  waste.  W« 
went  into  the  old  garden.  He  went  off  alone,  and 
wondering  at  his  stay  I  sought  him  and  found  him 
leaning  on  an  old  sundial.  He  was  subbing  and  in 
tears!  'No,  no,  John,  never  again,  never,  this  is 
not  my  Lochore' 

Here  is  the  kind  of  good  he  did.  A  well-known 
public  man,  of  strong  will  and  perfect  courage,  told 
me  that  he  had  been  suffering  from  a  local  affection, 
which  made  life  unbearable.  The  day  before  he 
saw  Mr.  Syme  he  had  determined  to  end  his  misery 
and  his  life,  and  he  was  a  man  to  keep  his  word.^  Mr. 
Syme  saw  him,  performed  an  operation  of  his  own 

'  I  knew  of  a  mm  whr>  diil  end  hit  misery  for  not  so  stmng 
A  cause  ;  he  had  had  tcttma ;  be  committed  suicide,  ukd  left 
on  bit  table  bis  card,  with  *  tiitd  scralchiug '  on  lU 
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invention,  and  my  friend  lived  for  many  years  in  full 
health  and  activity.     What  a  thing  to  have  done  I 

Here  is  a  humorous  bit  There  is  a  dreadful  and 
ludicrous  disease  of  the  nose,  which  some  of  my 
readers  may  have  had  the  misfortune  to  see.  It  is 
an  enormous,  shapeless  enlargement,  which  horrible 
thing  is  for  ever  in  its  possessor's  eye,  and,  as  I  have 
seen,  projects  below  the  mouth,  and  wags.  A  most 
excellent  country  clergyman,  beloved  by  his  people, 
had  such  a  nose  ;  he  was  more  distressed  for  others 
than  for  himself,  and  he  applied  to  Mr.  Syme,  who 
said  he  would  give  him  back  his  old  nose,  and  that 
he  had  a  chance  few  men  had,  of  choosing  its  style. 
Would  he  like  the  Grecian  or  llie  Roman  or  the 
Cogitative  ?  *  The  Cogitative,'  said  the  stout  and 
gravely  humorous  Calvinist,  and  to  work  we  went. 

Mr.  Syme  was  one  of  the  first  to  show  how  this 
horrid  growth  should  be  dealt  with,  so  be  carefully 
pared  ofl*  all  the  wattle^  Bardolphi.in  stuff,  and  our 
friend  went  back  to  his  faithful  colliers — his  quarry- 
men  and  his  sailors  and  their  wives,  with  a  nose 
as  good  in  colour  and  in  shape  as  any  of  theirs ; 
indeed  they  were  not  quite  pleased  at  the  new  nose, 
for  they  said  other  people  would  covet  and  '  caW 
him. 

Good  ministers  of  the  gospel,  especially  country 
ones,  he  delighted  in,  and  knew  them  at  once  from 
their  oppositeSf  as  one  knows  parsley  from  hemlock. 
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He  once  went  out  to  near  Biggar  to  perfonn  a 
seiious  operation  on  a  hind's  wife.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  cottage  he  found  Mhe  minister'  was  there, 
my  dear  sunny-hearted  Uncle  Smith.  The  gude- 
raan  said  to  Mr.  Syme^'  Oo  wud  like  a  bit  prayer 
first*  *  By  all  means,'  said  Mr.  Syme.  It  was  short 
and  strong,  and  asked  the  help  and  blessing  of  the 
Eternal  on  the  surgeon  and  on  the  patient  '  And 
we  were  both  the  better  of  it,'  said  the  surgeon,  and 
this,  not  from  a  transcendental  and  debateable  point 
of  view,  but  from  the  simple  effect  on  the  minds  of 
both. 

Everything  on  his  own  subject  that  he  wrote  is 
good.  His  Principles  of  Surgery  are  really  first 
things,  and  his  style,  as  1  have  said,  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  terse  clearness.  As  his  shyness  wore  off,  and 
he  felt  his  power,  and  his  mind  became  enriched,  so 
his  language  blossomed  out,  and,  as  it  were,  enjoyed 
itself,  but  it  was  always  like  his  knife, — to  the  point. 

He  was  always  well  'put  on,'  but  never  dressy. 
His  students  will  well  remember  his  checked  necker- 
chief of  bright  Earlston  gingham,  ungetable  now,  the 
tie  of  which  I  laboured  in  vain  for  years  to  achien: 
He  was  the  most  rapid  dresser  I  ever  knew. 

He  and  his  cousin  and  great  rival  Liston  went  out 
to  Dumfries  to  experiment  with  galvanism  upon  the 
body  of  a  murderer  after  being  hung,  and  he  said 
he  could  never  forget  the  look  of  the  wretched  man 
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who  had  hopes  of  being  brought  to  life,  as  he  strode 
along  the  passage  to  his  doom,  ha\-ing  breakfasted 
copiously,  and  smacking  his  lips  as  he  went  The 
experiment  failed  ;  he  didn't  return. 

The  worst  thing  about  him  was  his  handwriting; 
it  was  worse  than  Lord  Jeffrey's,  or  Dean  Stanlc/s, 
or  old  Edward  EUice's,  and  his  friend  Lord  Dud- 
fermline's,  and  was  only  excelled,  in  badness,  by 
the  strong -hearted  and  strong-brained  old  Whig, 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Dunurc,  one  of  that  small  and 
intrepid  band  which  emancipated  Scotland,  when,  in 
the  words  of  his  friend  Lord  Cockbum,  '  We  were 
concentrated  by  being  crushed.*  I  should  not  speak, 
for  I  write  a  hand  which  my  father  said  had  every  fine 
quality  except  the  being  legible ;  but  surely  a  moral 
obligation  lies  upon  every  man  to  write  as  distinctly 
as  he  speaks  and  can.  Thackeray  was  a  model  in 
this ;  his  writing  is  as  clear  and  as  clean  as  his  style ; 
and  so  was  Scott's,  though  his  hand  ran  rather  too 
fast  to  have  time  to  dot  his  r's  or  stroke  his  /'s. 

Mr.  Syme  was  what  might  be  called  a  little  man, 
but,  Uke  Fox  Maule,  could  never  be  felt  as  one.  A 
homely  face,  better  above  than  below,  a  very  full 
beautifully  modelled  forehead,  especially  that  line 
springing  from  the  outer  eyebrow.  I  never  saw 
— in  a  man — finer,  more  expressive  eyes — dark  grey. 
I  have  seen  Jeffrey's,  Cockbuxn's,  and  Rutherfurd's, 
and  Gladstone's,  Sir  Wro.  Hamilton's,  and  my  father's 
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eyes,  but  none  of  them  had  bo  much  meaning  as  his 
—such  crystalline  poreness ;  in  old  Wither's  words, 
Ihey  were  eyes  that  *unto  me  did  seem  more  comfort- 
able than  the  day/  His  mouth,  where  temper  lies, 
was  not  BO  good  as  his  eyes,  where  knowledge  and 
affection  dwell  and  speak.  He  was  very  well  made, 
as  more  little  men  and  dogs  are  than  big ;  his  feel 
were  as  tidy  as  his  hands,  and  for  a  short  race  his 
1^  could  beat  his  friend  Christison's,  who  might 
have  won  Atalanta  without  the  apples.  His  voice 
was  not  good,  except  when  moved  and  confidential  - 
he  hesitated  and  hardly  did  justice  to  his  words— 
though  in  all  this  he  greatly  improved  I  have  heard 
him  when  he  began  in  Minto  House  (the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  any  man  could 
rejoice  in),  he  would,  from  impatience  at  his  mind 
outrunning  its  servant  the  mouth,  leave  a  sentence 
it  had  boggled  at,  in  disdain,  sunding  as  it  were  on 
one  leg— but  we  all  knew  what  the  other  was.  In 
speaking  he  reversed  Ovid's  words,  his  material 
transcended  his  workmanship. 

There  is  a  good,  but  not  the  best,  likeness  of  him 
in  marble  by  Brodie  ;  it  wants  his  look  of  breeding. 
Richmond  took  him  in  one  of  those,  to  use  a  much 
abused  word,  charming  drawings,  in  which  every 
one  looks  delightful  and  thoroughbred  and  like  the 
man,  but  sometimes  not  quite  the  roan,  and  which 
are  all  Uke  each  other.  It  is  of  it  that  Mr.  Syme 
a  A 
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told  that  when  the  artist  allonred  him  to  see  the 
drawing  when  finished,  he  said,  '  It  is  like,  but  then 
it  is  good-looking  r  *Ah,  yes,  we  do  it  lovingly.' 
I  wish  some  of  our  artists  would  at  least  not  do  the 
reverse  of  this. 

The  photograph  taken  at  St  Andrews  by  Adamson 
gives  the  fulltrst  idea  of  his  nature — its  strength  and 
gentleness  in  repose.  It  has,  too,  his  might-bc  for- 
midable look — a  look  wc  all  knew,  and  did  not 
desire  to  see  repeated. 

In  his  little  room  in  the  Surpcnl  Hospital^-once 
the  High  School— where  Sir  Walter,  Jeffrey,  Cock- 
bum,  Homer,  and  Brougham  were  bred — his  house- 
surgeons  and  clerks  and  dressers — now  all  over  the 
world,  working  out  his  principles  and  prartice — will 
well  remember  how  delightful  he  was,  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  making  wise  jokes— yarw/a 
prudmtii — now  a1>ating  a  procadous  youth,  now 
heartening  a  shy  homely  one,  himiself  fuiud  ignarus^ 
— giving  his  old  stories  of  Gregory  and  Dr.  Barclay. 
How  the  latter — who  had  been  a  '  siickit  minister,* 
was  a  capital  teacher  of  anatomy  and  ^uod  sense — 
used  to  say  to  his  students^*  Gentlemen  !  Vesoalius 
and  his  fellows  were  the  reapers  in  the  great  field  of 
anatomy — John  Hunter  and  his  brethren  were  the 
gleaners — and  wc — gentlemen  \ — are  the  stubble 
geese  I '  Little  thought  he  of  the  harvest  that  lay  at 
the  roots  of  the  stubble — and  all  the  revelations  of 
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the  microscope,  the  cell  theory — and  much  else ! 
Then  there  was  a  siory  of  Dr.  Greville  the  botanist, 
telling  him,  Dr.  Barclay,  that  he  had  been  out  at 
Micldleton  Moor,  searching  all  day  in  vain  for  Bux- 
baumia  Aphylla,  *  Bux  what  ?  and  what 's  remarkable 
about  it  ?  '  *  It's  a  very  rare  moss  and  very  difficult 
to  find'  'Weel,  X  lost  a  aixpcnce  when  I  had  few 
o'  thcmi  fifty  years  ago,  on  Middleton  Moor,  and 
searched  for  it  maist  of  a  day — gang  oot  and  try — it'll 
be  as  difficult  to  find  as  your  Buxbaumia  ;  *  and  then 
we  had  John  Abemethy,  whom  he  thought  the  greatest 
surgical  mind  since  John  Hunter  and  Percival  Pott; 
and  his  joke  with  the  lady  of  quality,  who  came  to 
him  and  said,  'I'm  quite  well,  Mr.  Abemethy.* 
*So  I  see,  Madara.'  'But,  Mr.  Abernelhy,  when- 
ever I  do  that  (maldng  a  vehement  and  preposterous 
flourish  of  her  hand  over  her  head)«  *  1  have  a  terrible 
pain.'  'Then,  Madam,  why  the  devil  do  you  do 
that?'  It  was  in  this  little  room  Mr.  Symc  was  in 
his  glory  and  let  his  whole  nature  out — and  these 
daily  treats  were  interspersed  with  remarks  on  the 
current  patients — making  the  dressers  tell  their 
several  stories — and  always  as  thoughtful  as  keen, 
filling  their  eager  minds  as  they  stood  in  a  semi- 
circle before  him,  inttntique  ora  tenebant — with  truths 
the  value  of  which  they  found  in  after  years.  And 
there  were  Mrs.  Porter  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  the  nurses, 
who  reigned  over  the  male  and  female  waids — who 
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will  ever  forget  their  kind  and  shrewd  faces,  and 
old-fashioned  sense  and  tongues  ? 

The  following  words  by  Mr.  Lister  give  bis 
estimate  of  his  master  and  father-in-law's  worth : — 

'  Mr.  Syme  may  be  said  to  have  been  as  a  surgeon 
"  in  all  supreme,  complete  in  every  part**  In  clear 
perception  and  luminous  exposition  of  surgical  prin- 
ciples, both  pathological  and  practical,  he  stood 
unrivalled ;  yet  he  was  equally  conspicuous  for  the 
correctness  of  his  diagnosis,  his  originality  and  in- 
genuity in  device,  and  his  admirable  excellence  in 
execution.  His  success  was  due  not  merely  to  his 
great  intellectual  gifts  and  manual  dexterity,  but  full 
as  much  to  his  genial,  sympathising  love  alike  for 
patient  and  student,  his  transparent  truthfulness,  and 
his  exalted  sense  of  honour.  These  noble  qualities 
made  him  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  his  science,  single- 
minded  and  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  surgical  duty, 
and  influential  for  good  in  an  immeasurable  degree 
with  those  who  came  within  the  range  of  his  personal 
teaching.* 


SIR  ROBERT  CHRISTISON. 


/^NE  of  our  oldest  and  most  diMing\ilshcd  citizens 
— a  man  of  Kuropcan   reputation — was  bid 
in  his  grave  yesterday,^  followed  by  a  multitude  of 
mourners. 

Sir  Robert  Chrislison  was  our  ultimus  Romanorum^ 
— for  he  had  in  him  much  of  the  best  of  the  old 
Roman, — the  last  of  the  great  race  ;  his  companions 
at  starling — the  Gregorys,  Alison,  and  Syrae,  etc. — 
all  gone  before  him.  He  was,  as  to  will  and  ability, 
a  primary  man ;  not  that  he  was  what  is  commonly 
called  a  man  of  genius,  rather  he  was  a  man  of  a 
quite  unusual  quantity  and  quality  of  talent, — that 
is,  power  of  applying  his  faculties  to  given  objects. 
Mr.  Syme  had  talent  and  genius  too,  but  Christison 
had  what  might  be  called  a  genius  for  exact  and 
strenuous  work,  for  general  energising  of  body  and 
mind.  He  had  a  knack  of  getting  things  at  first 
hand;  his  knowledge  was  immediate,  more  than 
» Fcbmary  I,  1882. 
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mediate.  He  was  emphatically  an  Edinburgh  tnaiif 
— all  his  life  long  going  in  and  out  before  us^  seen 
and  read  of  all  men.  No  man  ever  thought  there 
was  in  liim  what  was  not  there,  though  many  might 
not  find  all  that  was  there,  for  his  heart  was  not 
ft-orn  on  his  sleeve ;  and  in  some  of  the  deeper  parts 
of  his  nature  he,  perhaps,  did  himself  injustice, 
from  his  recoil  from  the  opposite  excess.  We  ore 
all  proud  of  the  noble  old  man  (old  only  in  years), 
with  his  erect  head,  his  rapid  step,  his  air  of  com- 
mand. 

Of  his  inner  character,  as  already  said,  he  made 
no  show,  but  it  might  be  tlivined  by  the  discerning 
mind,  for  he  was  too  proud  and  too  sincere  to  con- 
ceal anything. 

Till  the  last  four  weeks,  though  his  health  had 
been  somewhat  failing  for  two  years,  his  mental 
faculties  remained  entire  and  alert.  His  voice  and 
mind  were  as  powerful  as  ever  when  he  spoke  at  the 
meeting  with  Lord  Rosebery  and  the  Lord  Advocate 
on  the  Scottish  Universities,  He  retained  to  the  lost 
his  love  of  nature  and  his  pursuit  of  her  glories  and 
beauties,  happy  in  proving  that  his  old  friend  Ben 
Nevis  was  not  only  king  of  the  Bens,  but  that  he  had 
the  noblest  glen  and  the  grandest  precipice  of  them 
all.  May  we.  his  citizens,  be  the  better  of  thinking  of 
that  honourable,  full,  and  well-spent  life, —  manly, 
gentlemanly,  upright,  true  to  old  friends  and  Ciiths. 
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Non  cum  (off^re  extinguuntur  magna  amma^  piadde 
gtMuas/ 


No  man  who  once  saw  Sir  Robert  ChrisUson  coulo 
ever  mistake  him  for  any  one  else.  His  nature  was 
homogeneous,  and  curiously  consistent.  As  a  physi- 
cian, though  he  might  not  have  all  the  suavity  and 
expressive  kindliness  of  the  elder  and  younger  Beg- 
bics,  nor  the — shall  we  call  it? — mesmeric  power 
of  the  huge-brained  and  anomalous  Simpson ;  nor 
that  instant  fixture  of  reliance  which  Syme's  eyes, 
more  even  than  his  words,  gave  and  kept ;  nor  the 
penetrating  look,  as  of  a  warlock,  of  Dr.  John  Scott, 
he  had  much  of  the  best  that  tliey  had  not  in  such 
quantity — be  had  the  niomentum  of  a  strong,  clear, 
well-knowlcdged  mind,  determined  on  doing  its  best 
for  his  patient's  good,  and  that  best  well  worth  its 
name,  and,  once  confided  in,  he  was  so  for  ever.  To 
have  such  a  command  of  all  known  drugs,  he  waa 
singularly  simple  in  his  medicines  and  general  treat- 
ment. As  a  lecturer  he  was,  for  the  subjects  he 
treated,  we  may  say  perfect,  full  of  iramediale  know- 
ledge as  distinguished  from  mediate,  orderly  in  its 
arrangement,  lucid  in  its  exposition  rather,  perhaps, 
than  luminous,  for  it  did  not  need  that — strong  and 
impressive  in  its  applicatiocL  His  life-long  friend 
Mr.  Symo  was  sometimes  more  luminous  than  lucid, 
though  always  full  of   power  over  the  thought  of 
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others,  quickening  it  and  making  what  he  said  on- 
forgetable.  That  great,  amorphous  genius,  John 
Goodsir,  was  often  largely  luminous  and  sometimes 
sparingly  lucid. 

In  his  experiments  Christison  was  exquisite,  and 
never  failed,  unlike  his  excellent  and  gifted  prede- 
cessor, Dr.  Andrew  Duncan,  junr.,  whom  some  of  us 
elders  may  remember  setting  agoing  a  process  at 
the  b^inning  of  the  hour,  telling  us  (unluckily) 
what  we  would  see,  and  then  casting,  all  through 
the  lecture,  furtive,  and  at  last  desperate  and  almost 
beseeching  glances  at  the  obdurate  bottle,  till  at 
the  close  he,  with  a  sad  smile,  said,  *  Gentlemen, 
the  failure  of  this  experiment  proves  more  than  it« 
success  t ' 

The  bent  of  Christison's  mind  was  scientific  and 
positive  rather  than  philosophic,  speculative,  or  pre- 
^gii^S*  ^Ic  ''f^^  more  occupied  with  what  is,  than 
with  why  it  is,  or  what  it  may  become,  and  in  this 
r^ion  he  did  his  proper  work  excellently,  with  a  clear 
decision  and  thoroughness. 

He  bad  the  natural  qualities  of  a  great  soldier, 
and  was  full  of  martial  ardour  and  sense.  He  has 
soniciimes  been  called  distant  and  cold.  He  had 
great  natural  dignity,  and  was  not  of  an  eflFusive  turn, 
being  warmer  inside  than  out,  which  is  better  than 
the  reverse ;  but  that  he  had  tender  and  deep  feelings, 
as  well  as  strong  energy  and  will,  the  following  dr- 
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cumstances  may  well  show.  It  refers  to  what,  if  said 
in  his  lifetime,  would  have  brought  a  flush  of  dis- 
pleasure on  that  noble  face  His  wife»  a  woman  of 
great  beauty,  and  better,  was  in  her  last  long  illness. 
She  was  going  to  the  country  for  a  month,  and  her 
husband  heard  her  give  orders  that  a  piece  of  worsted 
work  which  she  had  finished  should  \i^  grounded  ^Xi^ 
made  up  as  an  ottoman,  and  ready  in  the  drawing* 
room  on  her  return.  A  few  days  before  that,  he 
asked  if  it  was  completed ;  it  had  been  totally  for- 
gotten. He  said  nothing ;  but,  getting  possession  of 
the  piece,  he  sat  up  for  two  or  three  nights  and 
grounded  it  with  his  own  hand,  had  it  made  up,  and 
set  his  wife  down  on  it,  as  she  had  wished.  Is  not 
that  beautiful? — a  true^  manly  tenderness,  worth 
much  and  worth  remembering :  *  Out  of  the  strong 
came  forth  sweetness.'  His  love  of  Nature,  from 
her  flowers  to  her  precipices  and  mountains,  and  his 
pursuit  of  her  into  her  wildest  fastnesses,  'haunted  him 
like  a  passion,'  increasing  with  his  years.  His  High- 
land residences  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  gave 
him  great  delight,  and  fed  his  intrepid,  keen,  search- 
ing spirit  He  never  saw  a  big  mountain  but  he 
heard  it,  as  it  were,  saying  to  him,  '  Come  on — and 
ap;'  and  on  and  up  he  went,  scaling  the  tragic 
Cobbler  and  many  else,  He  had  a  genius  for  nice 
handiwork,  and  took  pains  with  everything  he  did. 
The  beauty  and  minuteness  of  bis  penmanship  we 
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PREFACE. 


I'hrek  uf  these  sermons  were  written  for,  and 
(shall  I  say  ?)  preached  some  years  ago,  in  one  o( 
the  earliest  missionary  stations  in  Edinburgh, 
established  by  Broughton  Place  Congregation,  and 
presided  over  at  that  time  by  the  Rev.  James 
Trench  j  one  of  the  best  human  beings  it  was 
ever  my  privilege  to  know.  He  Is  dead ;  dying  in 
and  of  his  work — from  typhus  fever  caught  at  the 
bedside  of  one  of  his  poor  members — but  he  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  many  a  widow  and  fatherless  child  j 
and  lives  also,  I  duubt  not,  in  the  immediate  vision 
of  Him  to  du  whose  will  was  his  meat  and  his 
drink.  Given  ten  thousand  such  men,  how  would 
the  crooked  places  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough 
piaccs  plain,  the  wildernesses  o(  city  wickedness, 
the  soliury  places  of  sin  and  despair,  of  pain  and 
shame,  be  made  glad  !  This  is  what  is  to  regene- 
rate mankind ;  this  is  the  leaven  that  sonic  day  is 
to  leaven  the  lump. 

2  B 
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The  other  two  sermons  were  never  preached, 
except  in  print ;  but  they  were  composed  in  the 
same  key.     I  say  this  not  in  defence,  but  in  ex- 
planation.    1  have  tried  to  speak  to  working  men     ' 
and  women  from  my  lay  pulpit,  in  the  same  words,  ■ 
with   the  same  voice,  with  the  same  thoughts   I  " 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  when  doctoring  them. 
This  is  the  reason  of  their  plain  speaking.     There 
is    no    other   way   of  reaching    these    sturdy    and 
weather    and   work-bcatcn    understandings ;   there 
i&  nothing  fuie  about  them  ouuide,  though  chey 
are  often  as  white  in  the  skin  under  their  clothes 
as  a  duchess,  and  their  hearts  as  soft   and    ten- 
der as  Jonathan's,  or  as  Rachel's,  or  our  own 
Grizel  Buillie's  \  but  vou  must  speak  out  to  them, 
and   must    not  be  mealy-mouthed  if  you  wish   to      , 
reach  their  minds  and  affections  and  wills.     I  wish  ■ 
the  gentle  folks  could  bear,  and  could  use  a  little  ^ 
more  of  this  outspokenness  ^  and,  as  old  Purson 
said,  condescend  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  not 
a  horticultural  implement;   Bve  letters  instead  of 
twenty-two,  and  more  to  the  purpose. 

You  see,  my  dear  working  friends,  I  am  great 
upon  sparing  your  strength  ;md  caking  things 
cannily.  *  All  very  well,*  say  you  ;  •  it  is  easy 
speaking,  and  saying,  Take  it  easy  ;  but  if  the 
pat's  on  the  fire,  it  maun  bite.'  It  must,  but  you 
needn't  poke  up  the  5re  for  ever,  and  you  may 
now  and  then  set  the  kettle  on  the  hob,  and  let  it 
ing,  instead  of  leaving  ic  to  burn  its  bottom  ouc 
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I  had  a  fnenj  who  injured  himself  by  over- 
work. One  day  I  asked  the  servant  if  any  person 
had  called,  and  was  cold  that  some  one  hud. 
*Who  was  it?'  *  Oh,  it's  the  littJe  gendemaii 
that  aye  rins  when  he  tvaHs  P  So  I  wish  this 
age  would  walk  more,  and  *rin'  less.  A  man 
can  walk  farther  and  longer  than  he  can  run,  and 
it  is  poor  saving  to  get  out  of  breath.  A  man 
who  lives  to  be  seventy,  and  has  ten  children  and 
(say)  five-and-twcnty  grandchildren,  is  of  more 
worth  to  the  State  than  three  men  who  die  at  thirty, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  unmarried.  However  slow  a 
coach  seventy  may  have  bcen^  and  however  ener- 
getic and  go-a-head  the  three  thirties,  I  back  the 
tortoise  against  the  hares  in  the  long-run. 

I  am  constantly  seeing  men  who  suffer,  and 
indeed  die,  from  living  too  fbst  \  from  true  though 
not  consciously  immoral  dissipation  or  scattering  of 
their  lives.  Many  a  man  is  bankrupt  in  constitu- 
tion at  forty-five,  and  cither  takes  out  a  cntio  of 
himself  to  the  grave,  or  goes  on  paying  10  per  cent, 
for  his  $tock-in>trade  ;  he  spends  his  capital  instead 
of  merely  spending  what  he  makes,  or  better  still, 
laying  up  a  purse  fox  the  days  of  darkness  and  old 
age.  A  queer  man,  forty  years  ago — Mr.  Slate, 
or,  as  he  was  called,  Sclate^  who  was  too  clever  and 
not  clever  enough,  and  had  not  wisdom  to  use  his 
wit,  always  scheming — full  of  '  go,*  but  never 
getting  on — was  stopped  by  his  friend,  Sir  Walter 
Scott — that  wonderful  [ricnd  of  us  all,  to  whom 
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we  owe  Jc^uiie  De^ns  and  Rob  Roy,  Meg  Merrileei 
and  Dandie  IJinmont,  Jinglin'  Geordie,  Cuddie 
Headrigg,  and  the  immortal  Bailie  —  one  day  in 
Princes  Street.  *  How  arc  ye  getting  on,  Sclatc  ? 
*  Oo,  just  the  auld  thing,  Sir  Walter;  ma  penntn 
"'  g^^g  "*  tippenny  trrands*  And  so  it  is  with 
our  nervous  power,  with  our  vital  capital,  with 
the  pence  of  life ;  many  of  them  go  on  *  tippcmiy 
eeraiids.'  We  arc  for  ever  getting  our  bills  re- 
newed, till  down  comes  the  poor  and  damaged 
concern  with  dropsy  or  consumption,  blazing 
fever,  madness,  or  palsy.  There  is  a  Western 
Banking  system  in  living,  in  using  our  bodily 
organs,  as  well  as  in  paper-money.  But  I  am 
running  off  into  another  sermon. 

Health  of  mind  and  body,  next  to  a  good  con- 
science,  is  the  best  blessing  our  Maker  can  give 
us,  and  to  no  one  is  it  more  immediately  valuable, 
than  to  the  labouring  man  and  his  wife  and  children  ; 
and  indeed  a  good  conscience  is  just  moral  healthy 
the  wholeness  of  the  sense  .ind  the  organ  of  duty  j 
for  let  us  never  forget  that  there  is  a  religion  tif  the 
body,  as  well  as,  and  greatly  helpful  of  the  religion 
of  the  soul.  Wc  are  to  glorify  God  in  our  souls 
and  m  our  bodies,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  bt- 
caiuf  they  are  Hh^  and  to  remember  that  at  last 
we  must  give  account  not  only  of  our  thoughts  and 
spiritual  desires  and  acts,  but  of  a!i  the  detdi  done  m 
our  body.  A  husband  who,  in  the  morning  before 
going  to  his  work,  would  cut  his  right  hand  oft 
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sooner  than  injure  the  wife  of  his  bo$om,  strangles 
her  that  same  night,  when  mad  with  drink  ; 
that  is  a  deed  done  in  his  body,  and  trtily  by  his 
body,  for  his  judgment  is  gone  \  and  for  that  he 
must  give  an  account  when  his  name  is  called  \ 
bis  judgment  was  gone  ;  but  then,  as  the  child 
of  a  drunken  murderer  said  to  me,  *  A'but,  sir, 
wha  goned  it?'  I  am  not  a  teetotaller.  I  am 
against  tectotalisni  as  a  doctrine  of  uiiivcrsal  appli- 
cation i  I  think  we  are  meant  to  use  these  things 
as  not  abusing  them, — this  is  one  of  ihc  disciplines 
uf  life  \  but  I  not  the  less  am  sure  that  drunken- 
ness ruins  men's  bodies — it  is  not  for  me  to  speak 
of  souls — is  a  greater  cause  of  disease  and  misery, 
poveity,  crime,  arid  death  among  the  labouring 
men  and  women  of  our  towns,  than  consumption, 
fever,  cholera,  and  all  their  tribe,  with  thieving 
and  profligacy  and  improvidence  thrown  into  the 
bargain :  these  slay  their  thousands  i  this  its  tens  of 
thousands.  Do  you  ever  think  of  the  full  meaning 
of  'he's  the  waur  o'  drink?'  How  much  the 
waur  ? — and  then  *  dead  drunk,' — *  mortal.*  Can 
there  be  anything  more  awfully  significant  than 
these  expressions  you  hear  fi'om  children  in  the 
streets  ? 


J.  B. 
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SERMON   I. 


THE  DOCTOR— OUR  DUTIES  TO  HIM. 


Everybody  knows  the  Doctor ;  a  very  import- 
ant person  he  is  to  us  all.  What  could  we  do 
without  him  i  He  brings  us  into  this  world,  and 
tries  to  keep  us  as  long  in  it  as  he  can,  and  as  long 
as  our  bodies  can  hold  together ;  and  he  is  with 
us  at  that  strange  and  last  hour  which  will  come 
to  us  all,  when  we  must  leave  this  world  and  go 
into  the  next. 

When  we  arc  well,  we  perhaps  think  little  about 
the  Doctor,  or  we  have  our  small  joke  at  him 
and  his  drugs  j  but  let  anything  go  wrong  with 
our  body,  that  wonderful  tabernacle  in  which  our 
soul  dwells,  let  any  of  its  wheels  go  wrong,  then 
olf  we  fly  to  him.  If  the  mother  thinks  her  hus- 
band or  her  child  dying,  how  she  runs  to  him, 
and  urges  him  with  her  tears!  how  she  watches 
his  face,  and  follows  his  searching  eye,  as  he  ex- 
amines the  dear  sufferer ;    how  she  wonders  what 
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he  thinlcs — what  would  she  give  to  luiow  what  he 
knows  !  how  she  wearies  for  his  visit  I  how  ;i 
cheerful  word  from  him  makes  her  hcan  leap  with 
joy,  and  gives  her  spirit  and  strength  to  watch  over 
the  bed  of  distress!  Her  whole  soul  goes  out  to 
him  in  unspeakable  gradtude  when  he  brings  back 
to  her  from  the  power  of  the  grave  her  husband 
or  darling  child.  The  Doctor  knows  many  of  our 
secrets,  of  our  sorrows,  which  no  one  else  knows 
— some  of  our  sins,  perhaps,  which  the  great  God 
alone  else  knows  ;  how  many  cares  and  secrets, 
how  many  lives,  he  carries  in  his  heart  and  in  his 
hands  !  So  you  see  he  is  a  very  important  persm 
the  Doctor,  and  we  should  do  our  best  to  make 
the  most  of  him,  and  to  do  our  duty  to  him  and  to 
ourselves. 

A  thinking  man  feels  often  painfully  what  a 
serious  thing  it  is  to  be  a  doctor,  to  have  the 
charge  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow- mortals,  to  stand, 
as  it  were,  between  them  and  death,  and  eter- 
nity, and  the  judgment-seat,  and  to  fight  hand 
to  hand  with  Death,  One  of  the  best  men  and 
greatest  physicians  'that  ever  lived,  Dr,  Sydenham, 
»ays,  in  reference  to  this,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  aU  doctors,  young  and  old,  would  consider  his 
words : — 

'  It  becomes  every  man  who  purposes  to  give 
himself  to  the  care  of  others,  seriously  to  consider 
the  four  following  things: — First^  That  he  must 
one  day  give  an  account  to  the  Supreme  Judge  uf 
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all  the  lives  intrusted  to  his  care.     Stcsndkf^  That 

all  his  skill,  and  Icnowledge,  and  energy,  as  they 
have  been  given  him  by  Grod,  so  they  should  be 
exercised  for  His  glory  and  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  not  fur  mere  gain  or  ambition.  Thirdly,  and 
not  more  beautifully  than  truly.  Let  him  reflect 
that  he  has  undertaken  the  care  of  no  mean  crea- 
ture, for,  in  order  that  we  may  estimate  the  value, 
the  greatness  of  the  human  race,  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God  became  himself  a  man,  and  thus  en- 
nobled it  with  His  divine  dignity,  and,  far  more 
than  this,  died  to  redeem  it ;  and,  Fourthtyy  I'hat 
the  Doctor,  being  himself  a  monal  man,  should  be 
diligent  and  tender  in  relieving  his  suffering  patients, 
inasmuch  as  he  himself  must  one  day  be  a  like 
sufferer.' 

I  shall  never  foi^t  a  proof  I  myself  got  twenty 
years  ago,  how  serious  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  doctor, 
and  how  terribly  in  earnest  peoj^e  are  when  they 
wont  him.  It  was  when  cholera  tint  came  here  in 
1832.  I  was  in  England  at  Chatham,  which  you 
all  know  is  a  great  place  for  ships  and  sailors.  This 
fell  disease  comes  on  generally  in  the  night ;  as 
the  Bible  says,  *  it  walks  in  darkness,'  and  many 
a  morning  was  1  roused  at  two  o'clock  to  go  and 
see  its  sudden  victims,  for  then  is  its  hour  and 
power.  One  morning  a  sailor  came  to  say  I  must 
go  three  miles  down  the  river  to  a  village  where  it 
had  broken  out  with  great  fiiry.  Off  1  set.  We 
rowed  in  silence  down  the  dark  river,  passing  the 
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huge  huiks,  and  hearing  the  rcsdcss  convicts  turn- 
ing in  their  beds  in  their  chains.  The  men  rowed 
with  all  their  might :  ihcy  had  too  many  dying  or 
dead  at  home  to  have  the  heart  co  speak  to  me. 
We  got  near  the  place  j  it  was  very  dark,  but  I 
saw  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  on  the  shore,  at 
the  landing-place.  They  were  all  shouting  for 
the  Doctor ;  the  shrill  cries  of  the  women,  and  the 
deep  voices  of  the  men  coming  across  the  water  to 
me.  We  were  near  the  shore,  when  I  saw  a  big 
old  man,  his  hat  off,  his  hair  grey,  his  head  bald  \ 
he  said  nothing,  but  turning  them  all  off  with  his 
arm,  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  before  I  knew 
where  I  was,  he  had  me  in  his  arms.  ]  was  help* 
less  as  an  in^t.  He  waded  out  with  mc,  carrying 
me  high  up  iii  his  left  arm,  and  with  his  right  level- 
ling every  man  or  woman  who  stood  in  his  way. 

It  was  Big  Joe  carrying  mc  to  see  his  grandson, 
little  Joe  i  and  he  bore  me  off  to  the  poor  con- 
vulsed boy,  and  dared  me  to  leave  him  till  he  was 
better.  He  did  get  better,  but  Big  Joe  was  dead 
that  night.  He  had  the  disease  on  him  when  he 
carried  me  away  from  the  boat,  but  his  heart  was 
set  upin  his  boy.  I  never  can  forget  that  night, 
and  how  important  a  thing  it  was  to  be  able  to 
relieve  suffering,  and  how  much  Old  Joe  was  in 
earnest  about  having  the  Doctor. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  consider  how  important  the 
Doctor  is  to  you.  Nobody  needs  him  so  much  as 
the  poor  and  labouring  man.      He  is  often  ill.     He 
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is  exposed  to  hunger  And  wet  and  cold,  and  to 
fever,  and  to  all  the  diseases  of  hard  labour  and 
poverty.  His  work  is  heavy,  and  his  heart  is  often 
heavy  coo  with  misery  of  all  kinds — his  back  weary 
with  its  burden — his  hands  and  limbs  often  meeting 
with  accidents, — and  you  know  if  the  poor  man,  if 
one  of  you  falls  ill  and  ukes  fever,  or  breaks  his 
leg,  it  is  a  far  more  serious  thing  than  with  a  richer 
man.  Your  health  and  strength  arc  all  you  have 
to  depend  on  i  they  are  your  stock-in-trade,  your 
capital.  Therefore  I  shall  ask  you  to  remember 
four  thingt  about  your  duty  to  the  Doctor,  so  as  to 
get  the  most  good  out  of  him,  and  do  the  mou 
good  to  him  too. 

ur,    It  is  your  duty  to  trust  the  Doctor. 

%dfy^  It  is  your  duty  to  obey  the  Doctor. 

yifyy  It  is  your  duty  to  speak  the  truth  to  the 
Doctor,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  i  and, 

4/A^,  It  is  your  duty  to  reward  the  Doctor. 

And  so  now  for  the  first.  It  is  your  duty  to  trutt 
the  Doctor,  that  is,  to  believe  in  him.  If  you  were 
in  a  ship,  in  a  wild  storm,  and  among  dangerous 
rocks,  and  if  you  took  a  pilot  on  board,  who  knew 
all  the  coast  and  all  the  breakers,  and  had  a  clear 
eye,  a  firm  heart,  and  a  practised  hajid,  would  you 
not  let  him  have  his  own  way }  would  you  think 
of  giving  him  your  poor  advice,  or  keep  hjs  hand 
from  its  work  at  the  helm  f  You  would  not  be 
such  a  fool,  or  so  uncivil,  or  so  mad.     And  yet 
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many  people  do  this  very  same  sort  of  thing,  jufi 
because  they  don't  really  trust  their  Doctor  \  aiid 
a  Doctor  is  a  pilot  for  your  bodies,  when  they  are 
in  a  Sturm  and  in  distress.  He  takes  the  hchii,.ind 
docs  his  best  to  guide  you  through  a  fever ;  but  he 
muse  have  fair  play  i  he  must  be  trusted  even  io 
the  dark.  It  is  wonderful  what  cures  the  very 
sight  of  a  Doctor  will  work,  if  the  patient  believes 
in  him  ;  it  is  half  the  battle.  His  very  face  Is  as 
good  as  a  medicine,  and  sometimes  better, — aod 
much  plcosanter  too. 

One  day  a  working  man  went  to  his  Doctor 
with  a  bad  indigestion.  He  had  a  sour  and  sore 
stomach,  and  hcarxburn,  and  the  water-brash,  and 
wind,  and  colic,  and  wonderful  misery  of  body 
and  mind.  The  Doctor  found  he  was  eating  bad 
food,  and  too  much  of  it;  and  then,  when  its 
digestion  gave  him  pain,  he  took  a  glass  of  raw 
whisky.  He  made  him  promise  to  give  up  his  bad 
food  and  his  worse  whisky,  and  live  on  pease-brose 
and  sweet  milk,  and  wrote  him  a  prescription, 
as  we  call  it,  for  some  medicine,  and  said,  *  Take 
that^  and  come  back  in  a  fortnight,  and  you  will  be 
well.*  He  did  come  back,  heart)  and  hale ; — no 
colic,  no  sinking  at  the  heart,  a  clean  tongue,  and 
a  cool  hand,  and  a  Brm  step,  and  a  clear  eye,  and 
a  happy  face.  The  Doctor  was  very  proud  of  the 
wonders  his  prescription  had  done ;  and  having 
forgotten  whiit  it  was,  he  said,  '  Let  mc  see  what 
I  gave  you.'  '  Oh,*  says  the  man,  *  I  took  it.' 
'  Yes,'  said    the    Doctor,  *  but  the  prescription.' 
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^  /  twk  itj  as  you  bade  me.  I  swallowed  it.'  He 
had  actually  eaten  the  hit  of  paper,  and  been  all  that 
the  better  of  it ;  but  It  would  have  done  him  little, 
at  least  less  good,  had  he  not  trusted  hi<i  Doctor 
when  he  told  him  he  would  be  better,  and  attended 
to  his  rules. 

So,  take  my  word  for  it,  and  trust  your  Doctor  j 
it  is  his  due,  and  it  is  for  your  own  advantage 
Now,  our  next  duty  is  to  ohey  the  Doctor.  This 
you  will  think  is  simple  enough.  What  use  is 
there  in  calling  him  in,  if  we  don't  do  what  he  bids 
us  i  and  yet  nothing  is  more  common,  partly  from 
laziness  and  sheer  stupidi^,  partly  from  conceit 
and  suspiciousness,  and  partly,  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren, from  false  kindness  and  ijidulgence,  than  to 
disobey  the  Doctor's  orders.  Many  a  child  have  1 
seen  die  from  nothing  but  the  mother's  not  liking 
to  make  her  swaJlow  a  powder,  or  put  on  a  blister  i 
and  let  me  say,  by  the  bye,  teach  your  children  at 
once  to  obey  you,  and  take  the  medicine.  Many 
a  life  is  lost  from  this,  and  remember  you  may 
make  even  Willie  Winkie  lake  his  castor-oil  in 
spite  of  his  cries  and  teeth,  h]f  haiding  his  nest,  so 
that  he  must  swallow. 

Thirdiy^  Tbu  shcuid  teU  the  truth,  the  tuheie  truthy 
end  nothing  but  the  truth.,  to  your  Doctor.  He  may 
be  I'cverso  clever,  and  never  so  anxious,  but  he  can 
Do  more  know  how  to  treat  a  case  of  illness  with- 
out knowing  all  about  it,  than  a  miller  can  make 
meal  without  corn ;  :md  many  a  life  have  I  seen 
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kMC  from  the  pideiit  or  hii  friends  concealing  i 
thing  that  was  true,  or  telling  something  that  was 
Use.  The  silliness  of  this  ts  only  equal  co  its 
tiniulncss  and  its  peril. 

I  remember,  in  connexion  with  that  place  where 
Big  Joe  lived  and  died,  a  singular  proof  of  the  per-i 
vetsity  of  people  in  not  telling  the  Doctor  the  truth' 
—  as  you  know  people  are  apt  to  send  for  htm 
in  cholera  when  it  is  too  late,  when  it  is  a  death . 
rather  than  a  disease.  But  there  is  an  early  stage, 
called  premonitory — or  warning — when  medicines 
can  avail,  I  summoned  all  the  people  of  th;«t  fish- 
ing village  who  were  well,  and  tuld  thcni  this,  and 
asked  them  if  they  had  any  of  the  symptoms. 
They  all  denied  having  any  (this  is  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture in  that  terrible  disease,  they  are  afraid  to  Ut  vm 
to  themselves,  or  even  the  Doctor,  that  they  arc 
Mn  for  it'),  though  from  their  looks  and  from 
their  going  away  while  I  was  speaking,  I  knew 
they  were  not  telling  the  truth.  Well,  I  said, 
'  You  must,  at  any  rate,  every  one  of  you,  take 
some  of  this,'  producing  a  bottle  of  medicine.  I 
will  not  tell  you  what  it  was,  as  you  should  never 
take  drugs  at  your  own  hands,  but  it  is  simple  and 
cheap,  I  made  every  one  take  it  \  only  one  woman 
going  away  without  taking  any ;  she  was  the  only 
one  of  all  those  who  ditd. 

Lastly^  It  it  your  duty  tt  reward  your  Doctor. 
There  are  four  ways  of  rewariling  your  Doctor. 
The  first  is  by  giving  him  your  money  ;  the  second 
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is  by  giving  him  your  gratitude ;  the  third  ts  by 
yuur  doing  his  bidding  \  nnd  the  fourth  is  by 
speaking  well  of  him^  giving  him  a  good  name,  re- 
commending him  to  others.  Now,  I  Icnow  few  ii 
any  of  you  can  pay  your  Doctor,  and  ic  is  a  great 
public  blessing  that  in  this  country  you  will  always 
get  a  good  doctor  witling  to  attend  you  for  no- 
thing, and  this  is  a  great  blessing  \  but  let  me  tell 
you, — 1  don't  think  1  need  tell  you, — try  and 
pay  him,  be  it  cvei  so  Utdc.  It  does  you  good 
as  well  as  him  ;  it  keeps  up  your  self-respect  i  U 
raises  you  in  your  own  eye,  in  your  neighbour's, 
and,  what  is  best,  in  your  God's  eye,  because  it  is 
doing  what  is  right.  The  *  man  of  independent 
mind,'  be  he  never  so  poor,  is  '  king  of  men  for 
a*  that}*  ay,  and  'for  twice  and  mair  than  a' 
that  t  and  to  pay  his  way  is  one  of  the  proudest 
things  a  poor  man  can  say,  and  he  may  say  it 
oftener  than  he  thinks  he  can.  And  then  let  mc 
leU  you,  as  a  bit  of  cool,  worldly  wisdom,  that  your 
Doctor  will  do  you  all  the  more  good,  and  make  a 
better  job  of  your  cure,  if  he  gets  something,  some 
money  for  his  pains  ;  it  is  human  nature  and  com- 
mon sense,  this.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  real 
kindness  and  watching  and  attendance  and  clean- 
liness you  may  get  for  so  many  shUUngs  a  wetk. 
Nursing  is  a  much  better  article  at  that, — much 
—than  at  nothing  a  week.  But  I  pass  on  to  the 
other  ways  of  paying  or  rewarding  yuur  Doctor, 
and,  above  all,  to  gratitudt. 
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Honey  is  not  sweeter  in  your  mouths,  and  light 
IS  not  more  pleasutt  to  your  eyes,  and  music  to 
your  ears,  and  a  warm,  cosy  bed  is  not  more  wel- 
come to  your  wearied  legs  and  head,  than  is  the 
honest  deep  gratitude  of  the  poor  to  the  young 
Doctor.  It  is  his  glory,  his  reward  ;  he  Blls  him- 
self with  it,  and  wraps  himself  aJI  round  with  it  as 
with  a  cloalt,  and  goes  on  in  his  work,  happy  and 
hearty  ;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  is  worth  the 
having,  and  worth  the  keeping,  and  worth  the 
remembering.  Twenty  years  ago  I  attended  old 
Saiidic  Campbell's  wife  in  a  fever,  in  Big  Hamil- 
ton's Close  in  the  Grassinarkct — two  worthy, 
kindly  souls  they  were  and  arc.  (Sandic  is  dead 
now.)  By  God's  blessing,  the  means  I  used 
saved  ^  oor  Kirsty's '  life,  and  I  made  friends  of 
these  two  for  ever  >  Sandie  would  have  fought  fur 
me  if  need  be,  and  ICirsty  would  do  as  good.  I 
can  count  on  them  ;is  my  friends,  and  when  l  pass 
the  close-mouth  in  the  West  Port,  where  they  now 
live,  and  are  thriving,  keeping  their  pigs,  and  their 
hoary  old  cuddic  and  cart,  I  get  a  curtsy  from 
Kirsty,  and  see  her  look  after  me,  and  turn  to  the 
women  beside  her,  and  I  know  exactly  what  she  is 
saying  to  them  about  *  Dr.  Broon.'  And  when  Ij 
meet  old  Sandie,  with  his  ancient  and  long-lug 
ftiend,  driving  the  draff  Irom  the  distillery  lor  his 
swine,  I  see  his  grey  eye  brighten  and  glisten,  and 
he  looks  up  ^md  gives  his  manly  and  cordial  nod, 
and  goes  on  his  way,  and  I  know  that  he  is  saving 
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CO  himself,  '  God  bless  him  I  he  saved  my  ICirsty's 
life,'  and  he  runs  back  tn  his  mind  all  those  twenty 
past  years,  and  lays  out  his  heart  on  all  he  remem- 
bers, and  that  does  him  good  and  me  too,  and  no- 
body any  ill.  Therefore,  give  your  gratitude  to  your 
Doctor,  and  remember  him,  like  honest  Sandic; 
it  will  not  lose  its  reward  and  it  costs  you  nothing ; 
it  is  one  of  those  things  you  can  give  and  never  be 
a  bit  the  poorer,  but  all  the  richer. 

One  person  I  would  earnestly  warn  you  a^inat, 
and  chat  is  the  ^ad  Doctor,  If  the  real  Doctor 
is  a  sort  of  God  of  healing,  or  rather  our  God's 
cobbler  for  the  body,  the  Quack  is  the  devil  for 
the  body,  or  rather  the  devil's  servant  against  the 
body.  And  like  his  father,  he  is  a  great  liar  and 
cheat.  He  offers  you  what  he  cannot  give.  When- 
ever you  see  a  medicine  that  cures  everything,  be 
sure  it  cures  nothing  j  and  remember,  it  may  kill. 
The  devil  promised  our  Saviour  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  if  he  would  fill  down  and  worship 
him  ;  now  this  was  a  lie,  he  could  not  give  htm 
any  such  thing.  Neither  can  the  Quack  give  you 
his  kingdoms  of  health,  even  though  you  worship 
him  as  he  best  likes,  by  paying  him  for  his  trash  ; 
he  is  dangerous  and  dear,  and  often  deadly, — have 
nothing  to  do  with  him. 

We  have  our  duties  to  one  anotner,  yours  to 

me,  and  mine  to  you ;  but  we  have  all  our  duty  to 

one  else — to  Almighty  God,  who  is  beside  us  at 

this  very  momeiu — who  followed  us  all  this  day, 
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and  knew  all  we  did  and  didn*t  do ;  wnat  we 
thought  and  didn't  think — who  will  watch  over  us 
all  this  night — who  is  continually  doing  us  good — 
who  IS  waiting  to  be  gracious  to  us — who  is  the 
great  Physician,  whose  saving  health  wiil  heal  all 
our  diseases,  and  redeem  our  life  Irom  destruction, 
and  crown  us  with  loving- kindness  and  tender 
mercies, — who  can  make  death  the  opening  into  a 
betterlifcjthevery  gate  of  heaven  \  that  same  death 
which  is  to  all  of  us  the  most  awful  and  most  cer- 
tain of  all  things,  and  at  whose  door  sits  its  dread- 
ful king,  with  that  javelin,  that  sting  of  his,  which 
is  sin,  our  own  sin.  Death  would  be  nothing 
without  sin,  no  more  than  falling  asleep  in  the  dark 
to  awake  to  the  happy  light  of  the  morning.  Now, 
I  would  have  you  think  of  your  duty  to  this  great 
God,  our  Father  in  heaven  i  and  1  would  have 
you  to  remember  that  it  is  your  duty  to  trust  Him, 
CO  believe  in  Him.  If  you  do  not,  your  soul  will 
be  shipwrecked,  you  will  go  down  in  terror  and  in 
darkness. 

It  is  your  duty  to  ^ej  Him.  Whom  else  in  all 
this  world  should  you  obey,  if  not  Him  \  ajid  who 
else  so  easily  pleased,  if  we  only  do  obey  \  It  is 
your  duty  to  speak  the  truth  to  Him,  not  that  He 
needs  any  man  to  tell  Him  anything.  He  knows 
everything  about  everybody  ;  nobody  can  keep  a 
secret  from  Him.  But  he  hates  lies  ;  He  abhon» 
a  falsehood.  He  is  the  God  of  truth,  and  must  be 
dealt  honestly   with,    in  sinceri^r  and  godly  fear} 
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and,  lastly,  you  must  in  a  certain  sense  rnoara 
Him.  You  cannot  give  Him  money,  for  the  silver 
and  goiu,  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  are  all 
His  already,  but  you  can  give  Him  your  grateful 
lives;  you  can  give  Him  your  hearts;  and,  as 
old  Mr.  Henry  says,  *  Thanks-giving  is  good,  but 
thanks-living  is  better." 

One  word  more ;  you  should  call  your  Doctor 
early.  It  saves  time;  it  saves  sufTering ;  it  saves 
trouble;  it  saves  life.  If  you  saw  a  lire  beginning 
in  your  house,  you  would  put  it  out  as  ^st  as  you 
could.  You  might  perhaps  be  able  to  blow  out 
with  your  breath  what  in  an  hour  the  fire-engine 
could  make  nothing  of.  So  is  it  with  disease  and 
the  Doctor.  A  disease  in  the  morning  when  be- 
ginning, is  like  the  fire  begirming ;  a  dose  of  medi- 
cine, some  simple  thing,  may  put  it  out,  when  if 
left  alone,  before  night  it  may  be  raging  hopelessly, 
like  the  fire  if  left  alone,  and  leaving  your  body 
dead  and  in  ruins  in  a  few  hours.  So,  call  in  the 
Doctor  soon  ;  it  saves  him  much  trouble,  and  may 
save  you  your  life. 

And  let  me  end  by  asking  you  to  cTall  in  the 
Great  Physician  ;  to  call  Him  insCaiitly,  to  call 
Him  in  time  ;  there  is  nut  a  moment  to  lose.  He 
is  waiting  to  be  called  ;  He  is  standing  at  the  door. 
But  He  must  be  taiUd — He  may  be  called  too 
Ittc 


SERMON  II. 

THE    DOCTOR — HIS    DUTIES  TO  YOU. 

You  remember  our  last  sermon  was  mostly 
about  your  duties  to  the  Doctor.  I  am  now  going 
EG  speak  about  his  duties  to  you ;  for  you  know 
it  is  a  law  of  our  life,  that  there  are  no  one-sided 
duties — they  are  all  double.  It  is  like  shaking 
hands,  there  must  be  two  at  it  j  and  both  of  you 
ought  to  give  a  hearty  grip  and  a  hearty  shake. 
You  owe  much  to  many,  and  many  owe  much  to 
you.  The  Apostle  says,  '  Owe  no  man  anything 
but  to  love  one  another;'  but  if  you  owe  that, 
you  must  be  for  ever  paying  it ;  it  is  always  due, 
always  running  on  ',  and  the  meanest  and  most 
helpless,  the  most  forlorn,  can  always  pay  and 
be  paid  in  that  coin,  and  in  paying  can  buy  more 
than  he  thought  of.  Just  as  a  larthing  candle, 
twinkling  out  of  a  cottar's  window,  and,  it  may 
be,  guiding  the  gudeman  home  to  his  wife  and 
children,  sends  Its  rays  out  into  the  infinite  expanse 
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of  heaven,  and  thus  returns,  as  it  were,  the  light 
uf  the  stars,  which  are  many  of  them  suiis.  You 
cannot  pass  any  one  on  the  street  to  whom  you 
arc  not  bound  by  this  law.  If  he  fells  down,  you 
help  to  raise  him.  You  do  your  best  to  relieve 
him,  and  get  him  home ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  to 
your  great  gain  and  honour,  the  poor  arc  (ar  more 

■  ready  and  better  at  this  sort  of  worlc  than  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies.  You  do  far  more  for  each 
other  than  they  do.    You  will  share  your  last  loafj 

■  you  will  sit  up  night  after  night  with  a  neighboui 
you  know  nothing  about,  just  because  he  is  your 
neighbour,  and  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  neigh- 
bour-like. You  are  more  natural  and  less  selfish 
than  the  fine  folks.  I  don't  say  you  are  better, 
neither  do  I  say  you  are  worse ;  that  would  be  a 
foolish  and  often  mischievous  way  of  speaking. 
We  have  ail  virtues  and  vices  and  advantages 
peculiar  to  our  condition.  You  know  the  queer 
old  couplet, — 

*  Them  wlut  \t  rich,  them  tides  In  cfcaJKi ; 
Them  what  u  poor,  them  wajlu  litce  bUiev' 

(f  you  were  well,  and  not  in  a  hurry,  and  it  were 
cold,  would  you  not  much  rather  '  walk  like 
blazes,'  than  ride  listless  in  your  chaise  i  But 
this  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  it,  that  according  to 
their  means,  the  poor  bear  one  another's  burdens 
fv  more  than  the  rich. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  outside  of  your- 
selves, and  there  is  no  need  of  your  being  proud  of 
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ic,  or  indeed  of  anything  else  ;  buc  it  is  something 
to  be  thankful  for,  In  the  midst  of  aU  your  hard- 
ships, that  you  in  this  have  more  of  the  power  and 
of  the  luxury  of  doing  immediate,  visible  good. 
You  pay  this  debt  in  ready-money,  as  you  do  your 
meal  and  your  millc^  at  least  you  have  very  short 
credit,  and  the  shorter  the  better.  Now,  the 
Doctor  has  his  duties  to  you,  and  it  is  well  that 
he  should  know  them,  and  that  you  should  know 
them  too ;  for  it  will  be  long  before  you  and  he 
can  do  without  each  other.  You  keep  each  other 
alive.  Disease,  accidents,  pain,  and  death,  reign 
everywhere,  and  we  call  one  another  mcrtahy  as  il 
our  chief  peculiarity  was  that  we  must  die,  and 
you  all  know  how  death  came  into  this  world. 
"  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men, 
for  that  all  have  sinned  /*  and  disease,  disorder, 
and  distress  are  the  fruits  of  sin,  as  truly  as  that 
apple  grew  on  that  forbidden  tree.  You  have 
now-a-days  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  tnaking  bad 
men  good,  and  good  men  better.  The  world  is 
hill  of  such  schemes,  some  of  them  wise  and  some 
foolish ;  but  to  be  wise  they  must  aU  go  on  the 
principle  of  lessening  misery  by  lessening  s'm ;  so 
that  the  old  weaver  at  Kilmarnock,  who,  at  a 
meeting  for  abolishing  slavery,  the  com  laws,  and 
a  few  more  things,  said,  *  Mr.  Preses,  I  move 
that  we  abolish  Original  Sin,'  was  at  least  begin- 
ning at  the  right  end.     Only  ^cy  what  a  world 
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it  would  be,  what  a  family  any  of  ours  would  be, 
when  cvcr)'body  did  everything  that  was  right,  and 
nothing  that  was  wrong,  say  for  a  wcelc!  The 
world  would  not  know  itself.  It  would  be  inclined 
to  say  with  the  '  wee  bit  wifiekic/  though  revert- 
ing the  cause, '  This  is  no  me/  1  am  not  going 
to  say  more  on  this  point.  It  is  not  my  parish. 
But  you  need  none  of  you  be  long  ignorant  of 
Who  it  is  who  has  abolished  death,  and  therefore 
vanquished  sin. 

Well,  then,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Doctor  in  the 
Hrst  place,  to  ture  ut ;  in  the  second,  to  be  iimi  to 
us  i  in  the  third,  to  be  trut  to  us ;  in  the  fourth,  to 
keep  Bur  secrets ;  in  the  fifth,  to  warn  us,  and,  best 
of  all,  to /orewarn  ut ,  in  the  sixth,  to  be  grateful  to 
us ;  and,  in  the  last,  to  hep  his  time  and  his  temper. 

And,  firttj  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Doctor  to  cure 
you — if  he  can.  That  is  what  we  call  him  in  for  ; 
and  a  doctor,  be  he  never  so  clever  and  delightful, 
who  doesn't  cure,  is  like  a  mole-catcher  who  can't 
catch  moles,  or  a  watchmaker  who  can  do  every- 
thing but  make  your  watch  go.  Old  Dr.  Pringlc 
of  Perth,  when  preaching  in  the  country,  found  his 
shoes  needed  mending,  and  he  asked  the  brother 
whom  he  was  assisting  to  tell  him  of  a  good 
cobbler,  or,  as  he  called  him,  a  snab.  His  friend 
mentioned  a  '  Tammas  Rattray,  a  godly  man,  and 
an  cider. '  '  But,'  said  Dr.  Pringle,  in  his  sneli 
way,  *■  can  he  mend  my  shoon  ?  that's  what  I 
want;  I  want  a  shoemaker  i  I'm  not  wanting  an 
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elder/  It  turned  out  that  Tammas  was  a  better 
eider  than  a  shoemaker.  A  doctor  was  once  at- 
tending a  poor  woman  in  labour ;  it  was  a  des- 
perate case,  requiring  a  cool  head  and  a  firm  will ; 
the  good  man — for  he  was  good — had  neither  of 
these,  and  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  gave  up 
the  poor  woman  as  lost,  and  retired  into  the  next 
foom  to  pray  for  her.  Another  doctor,  who  per- 
haps wanted  what  the  first  one  had,  and  cer- 
tainly had  what  he  wanted,  brains  and  courage, 
meanwhile  arrived,  and  called   out — *  Where   is 

Dr.  ?  *     '  Oh,  he  has  gone  into  the  next 

room  to  pray ! '  '  Pray  i  tell  him  to  come  here 
this  moment,  and  help  me  ;  he  can  work  and  pray 
too  ; '  and  with  his  assistance  the  snell  doctor 
saved  that  woman's  life.  This,  then,  is  the  Doc- 
tor's first  duty  to  you, — to  cure  you, — and  for  this 
he  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  up  to  his  business ; 
he  must  know  what  to  do,  and,  secondly,  he  must 
be  able  to  do  it ;  he  must  not  merely  do  as  a 
pointer  dog  does,  stand  and  say  '  there  it  is,*  and 
no  more,  he  must  point  and  shoot  too.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  moreover,  that  unless  a  man  likes 
what  he  is  at,  and  is  in  earnest,  and  sticks  to  it, 
he  will  no  more  make  a  good  doctor  than  a  good 
anything  else.  Doctoring  is  not  only  a  way  for  a 
man  to  do  good  by  curing  disease,  and  to  get 
money  to  himself  for  doing  this,  but  it  is  also  a 
study  which  interests  for  itself  alone,  like  geology, 
or  any  other  science  ;  and  moreover  it  is  a  way  to 
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/ame  and  the  glory  of  the  world  ;  all  these  foul 
things  act  upon  the  miiid  of  the  Doctor,  but  un- 
less the  first  one  is  uppermost,  his  patient  will 
come  off  second-best  with  him  ;  he  is  not  the  man 
for  your  lives  or  for  your  money. 

They  tell  a  story,  which  may  not  be  word  for 
word  true,  but  it  has  truth  and  a  great  principle 
in  it,  as  all  good  stones  have.  It  is  cold  of  one  of 
our  clever  friends,  the  French,  who  are  so  know- 
ing in  everything.  A  great  French  Doctor  was 
uking  an  English  one  round  the  wards  of  his 
hospital ;  all  sorts  of  miseries  going  on  before 
them,  some  dying,  others  longing  for  death,  all 
ill  ;  the  Frenchman  was  wonderfully  eloquent 
about  all  their  diseases,  you  would  have  thought 
he  saw  through  them,  and  knew  all  thetr  secret 
wheels  like  looking  into  a  watch,  or  into  a  glass 
bee-hive.  He  told  his  English  friend  what  would* 
be  seen  in  such  a  case,  when  the  body  was  opened  f 
He  spent  some  time  in  this  sort  of  work,  and  was 
coming  out,  full  of  glee,  when  the  other  Doctor 

said  :  *  But,  Dr. ,  you  haven't  prescribed  for 

these  cases.'  'Oh,  neither  I  have!'  said  he, 
with  a  grumph  and  a  shrug  ;  *  I  quite  forgot  that ;' 
that  being  the  one  thing  why  these  puor  people 
were  there,  and  why  he  was  there  too.  Another 
story  of  a  Frenchman,  though  I  daresay  we  could 
tell  it  of  ourselves.  He  was  a  great  professor,  and 
gave  a  powerful  poison  as  a  medicine  for  an  ugly 
disease  of  the  skin.     He  carried  it  very  far,  so  as 
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to  weaken  the  poor  fellow,  who  died,  just  as  the 
last  vestige  of  the  skin  disease  died  too.  On 
looking  at  the  dead  body,  quite  smooth  and  white, 
and,  also,  quite  dead,  he  said,  '  Ah,  never  mind, 
he  was  diad  cured^ 

So  let  me  advise  you,  as,  indeed,  your  good 
sense  will  advise  yourselves,  to  test  a  Doctor  by 
this  : — Is  he  in  earnest  \  does  he  speak  little  and 
do  much  ?  does  he  make  your  case  his  Hrst  care  ? 
He  may,  after  that,  speak  of  the  weather,  or  the 
money-market ;  he  may  gossip,  and  even  haver ; 
or  he  may  drop,  quietly  and  shortly,  some  '  good 
words  * —  the  fewer  the  better  ;  something  that 
causes  you  to  think  and  feel ;  and  may  teach  you 
to  be  more  of  the  Publican  than  of  the  Pharisee, 
in  that  story  you  know  of,  when  they  two  went  up 
to  the  temple  to  pray  ;  but  generally  speaking,  the 
Doctor  should,  like  the  rest  of  us,  stick  to  his 
trade,  and  mind  his  business. 

Secendiy,  It  is  the  Doctor's  du^  to  be  kind  to 
you.  I  mean  by  this,  not  only  to  speak  kindly, 
but  to  be  kind,  which  includes  this  and  a  great  deal 
more,  though  a  kind  word,  as  well  as  a  merry  heart, 
does  good,  like  a  medicine.  Cheerfiilness,  or  rather 
cheeriness,  is  a  great  thing  in  a  Doctor ;  his  very 
foot  should  have  *  music  tn*t,  when  he  comes  up 
the  stair.'  The  Doctor  should  never  lose  his 
power  of  pitying  pain,  and  letting  his  patient  see 
this  and  feel  it.  Some  men,  and  they  are  often 
the  best  at  their  proper  work«  can  let  their  hearts 
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come  out  only  through  their  eyes ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  sincere,  and  to  the  pointy  you  can  make  your 
mouth  say  what  is  not  true  i  you  can't  do  quite  so 
much  with  your  eyes.  A  Doctor's  eye  should 
commajid,  as  well  as  comfort  and  cheer  his  patient  \ 
he  should  never  let  him  think  disobedience  or  de- 
spair possible.  Perhaps  you  think  Doctors  get 
hardened  by  seeing  so  much  suffering  ;  this  is  not 
true.  Pi^  as  a  motive,  as  well  as  a  feeling  ending 
in  itself,  is  stronger  in  an  old  Doctor  than  in  a 
young,  so  he  be  made  of  the  right  stuiF.  He 
comes  CO  know  himself,  what  pain  and  sorrow 
mean,  what  their  weight  is,  and  how  grateful  he 
was  or  is  for  relief  and  sympathy. 

lliirdiy.  It  is  his  duty  to  be  trut  to  you.  True 
in  word  and  in  deed.  He  ought  to  speak  nothing 
but  the  truth,  as  to  the  nature,  and  extent,  and 
issues  of  the  disease  he  is  treating ;  but  he  is  not 
bound,  as  I  said  you  were,  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
— that  is  for  his  own  wisdom  and  discretion  to 
judge  of;  only,  never  let  him  tell  aji  untruth,  and 
let  him  be  honest  enough  when  he  can't  say  any- 
thing deBnite,  to  say  nothing.  It  requires  some 
courage  to  confess  our  ignorance,  but  it  is  worth 
it.  As  to  the  question,  often  spoken  of — telling  a 
man  he  is  dying — the  Doctor  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  sure  the  patient  is  dying ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  is  for  his  good,  bodily  and  mental,  to  tell 
him  so :  he  should  almost  always  warn  the  friends, 
but,  even  here,  cautiously. 
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Fourthly^  It  is  his  duty  to  ktep  your  secrrtt, 
T'hcre  are  things  a  Doctor  comes  to  know  and  ifl 
told  which  no  one  but  he  and  the  Judge  of  all 
should  know ;  and  he  is  a  base  man,  and  unworthy 
to  be  in  such  a  noble  profession  as  that  of  healing, 
who  can  betray  what  he  knows  must  injure,  and  in 
some  cases  may  ruin. 

Fifihly^  It  is  his  duty  to  warn  you  against  what 
is  injuring  your  health.  If  he  finds  his  patient  has 
brought  disease  upon  himself  by  sin,  by  drink,  by 
over-work,  by  ovcr-eaiing,  by  ovcr-anything,  it  is 
his  duty  to  say  so  plainly  and  firmly,  and  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  children  by  their 
parents  ;  the  family  doctor  should  forewarn  them  ; 
he  should  explain,  as  far  as  he  is  able  and  they  can 
comprehend  them,  the  Laws  of  Health,  and  so  tell 
them  how  to  prevent  disease,  as  well  as  do  his  best 
to  cure  it.  What  a  great  and  rich  field  there  js 
here  for  our  profession,  if  they  and  the  public  could 
only  work  well  together  !  In  this,  those  queer, 
half-daft,  half-wise  beings,  the  Chinese,  take  a 
wiser  way  ;  they  pay  their  Doctor  for  keeping 
them  well,  and  they  stop  his  pay  as  long  as  ihcy 
ire  ill  f 

Sixthly^  It  is  his  duty  to  be  gretefvl  to  you  ; 
11/,  for  employuig  him,  whether  you  pay  him  in 
money  or  not,  for  a  Doctor,  worth  being  one, 
makes  capital,  makes  knowledge,  and  therefore 
power  out  of  every  case  he  has  ;  tdly^  for  obeying 
him  and  getting  better.     I  am  always  very  much 
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obliged  to  my  patients  for  being  so  kind  as  to  be 
better,  and  for  saying  so  ;  for  many  are  ready 
enough  to  say  they  are  worse,  not  so  many  to  say 
they  are  better,  even  when  they  arc  i  and  you 
know  our  Scotch  way  of  saying,  *  I'm  no  that 
iJl,*  when  *I'  is  in  high  health,  or,  'I'm  no 
ony  waur,"  when  '  I  *  is  much  better.  Don't  be 
nigg:irJs  in  this  \  it  cheers  the  Doctor's  heart,  and 
it  will  lighten  yours. 

Seventhiyy  and  lastly,  It  is  the  Doctor's  duty  t9 
iefp  his  time  and  his  ttmprr  with  you.  Any  man  or 
woman  who  knows  how  longed  for  a  doctor's  visit 
is,  and  counts  on  it  to  a  minute,  knows  how  wrong, 
how  painful,  how  angering  it  is  for  the  Doctor  not 
to  keep  his  time.  Many  things  may  occur,  for  his 
urgent  cases  are  often  sudden,  to  put  him  out  of 
his  reckoning  \  but  it  is  wonderful  what  method, 
and  real  consideration,  and  a  strong  will  can  do  in 
this  way.  I  never  found  Dr.  Abcrcrombic  a  minute 
after  or  before  his  time  (both  arc  bad,  though  one 
is  the  wurser),  aiid  yet  if  I  wanted  him  in  a  hurry, 
and  stopped  his  carriage  in  the  street,  he  could 
always  go  with  me  at  once ;  he  had  the  knack  and 
the  principle  of  being  true  in  his  times,  for  it  is 
often  a  matter  of  truth.  And  the  Doctor  must 
keep  his  temper :  this  is  often  worse  to  man^e 
than  even  his  time,  there  is  so  much  unreason,  and 
ingratitude,  and  peevishness,  and  impertinence,  and 
impatience,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  onc'A  tongue 
and  eye   fron)  being  ^igry ;    and  sometimes  the 
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Doctor  does  not  only  well,  but  the  best  when  he 
is  downrightly  angry,  and  astonishes  some  fool,  or 
some  insolent,  or  some  untruth-doing  or  saying 
patient  ;  but  the  Doctor  should  be  patient  with 
his  patients,  he  should  bear  with  them,  knowing 
how  much  they  are  at  the  moment  suffering.  Let 
us  remember  Him  who  is  fiill  of  compassion,  whose 
compassion  never  ^Is  \  whose  tender  mercies  are 
new  to  us  every  morning,  as  His  faithfulness  is 
every  night  \  who  healed  all  manner  of  diseases, 
and  was  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil ;  what 
would  become  of  us,  if  He  were  as  impatient  with 
us  as  we  often  are  with  each  other  ?  If  you  want 
to  be  impressed  with  the  Almighty's  infinite  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercy,  His  forbearance.  His 
long-suffering  patience,  His  slowness  to  anger.  His 
Divine  ingeniousness  in  trying  to  find  it  possible  to 
spare  and  save,  think  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 
and  read  the  chapter  where  Abraham  intercedes 
with  God  for  Sodom,  and  these  wonderful  '  per- 
adventures.' 

But  I  am  getting  tedious,  and  keeping  you  and 
myself  too  long,  so  good-night.  Let  the  Doctor 
and  you  be  honest  and  grateful,  and  kind  and  cor- 
dial, in  one  word,  dutiful  to  each  other,  and  you 
will  each  be  the  better  of  the  other. 

I  may  by  and  by  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  on 
your  Healthy  which  is  your  wealth,  that  by  which 
you  are  and  do  well,  and  on  your  Children^  and  how 
CO  guide  it,  and  them. 


SERMON    III. 


CHILDREN,  AND  HOW  TO  GUIDE  THEM. 


Our  text  at  this  time  is  Children  and  theii 
treatment,  or,  as  it  sounds  better  to  our  cars, 
Bairns,  and  how  to  guide  them.  You  all  Icnow 
the  wonder  and  astonishment  there  is  in  a  house 
among  its  small  people  when  a  baby  is  born  ;  how 
they  stare  at  the  new  arrival  with  its  red  face. 
Where  docs  it  come  from  ?  Some  [cU  ihcm  it 
comes  from  the  garden,  from  a  certain  kind  of 
cabbage  ;  some  from  '  Rob  Rorison's  bonnet,'  of 
which  wha  hasna  heard  ?  some  from  that  kmous 
wig  of  Charlie's,  in  which  the  cat  icittled,  when 
there  was  three  o'  them  leevin*,  and  three  o' 
them  dead  ^  and  you  know  the  Doctor  is  often  said 
to  bring  the  new  baby  in  his  pocket  j  and  many 
a  time  have  my  pockets  been  slily  examined  by 
the  curious  youngsters— especially  the  girls  ! — in 
hopes  of  finding  another  baby.  But  I  Ml  tell  you 
where  all    the   babies  come   from ;   thiy  all  conn 
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sleeping.  Play  is  their  business.  Vou  cannot 
think  how  much  useful  knowledge,  and  how  much 
valuable  bodily  exercise,  a  child  teaches  itself  in  its 
play }  and  look  how  merry  the  young  of  other 
animals  are  ;  the  kitten  making  fiui  of  everjrthing, 
even  of  its  sedate  mother's  tail  and  whiskers  ;  the 
lambs,  running  races  in  their  mirth ;  even  the 
young  asses — the  baby-cuddie — how  pawky  and 
droll  and  happy  he  looks  with  his  fuzzy  head,  and 
his  laughing  eyes,  and  his  long  legs,  stot,  stotdng 
after  that  venerable  and  sair  haudeti'doun  lady, 
with  the  long  ears,  his  mother.  One  thing  I  like 
to  see,  is  a  child  clean  in  the  morning.  I  like  t  > 
see  its  plump  little  body,  well  washed,  and  sweet 
and  caiUr  from  top  to  bottom.  But  there  is  an- 
other thing  I  like  to  sec,  and  that  is  a  child  dirty 
at  night.  I  like  a  sUerltC  haim — goo-gooin*,  crow- 
ing and  kicking,  keeping  everybody  alive.  Do 
you  remember  William  Miller's  song  of  '  Wcc 
Willie  Winkle  r  Here  it  is.  I  think  you  will 
allow,  especially  you  who  are  mothers,  that  it 
is  capital. 

Wee  WlUle  Wmkie 

Riiu  through  the  toun. 
Up  itun  za'  doon  ttain 

In  hti  nicht-goaii, 
Tirlio'  at  the  window. 

Crying  at  the  lock* 
*  Arc  the  weans  id  their  bid 

For  it*B  noo  ten  o'clock  ^* 

'  Her.  Willie  WinkJa, 
An  ye  cooun'  bca  I 
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Tiic  cjt '» lingin*  grey  tiinunt 

To  the  ticepia'  hen, 
Tbe  dog  '•  fpeldert  on  chc  floor, 

AdiI  dnru  gt'e  3  cheep, 
But  hrre'i  a  Kaukrifc  Uddkl 

That  wtnna  h,'  atlcep.' 

'  Onjrthing  but  sleep,  ytu  rogue  I 

GlowVln*  Uke  tlie  moon  t 
Ratdin'  in  an  urn  jug 

Wi'  an  aira  tpoon, 
Rumblin',  rutnblin'  ruun'  about, 

Cnwio'  like  a  cocJc, 
Skirlin'  lilee  «  keniu-whit, 

Wauk'nio'  ilcepla'  folk. 

*  Hey,  Willie  Winkle, 

The  wean  '1  in  a  creel ! 
Wamblln'  aff  a  bodie's  knee 

Like  a  verra  eel, 
Rugfin*  at  the  cat'*  lug. 

And  ravelin'  a'  her  ibnW' 
Hey,  WUlie  Wmkie— 

Sec,  there  he  coact  \ ' 

Wearied  H  the  mtthei 

That  haa  a  iQ}orie  wan, 
A  wee  itutnpie  itoitue, 

Wha  ouina  Ho  his  Unc, 
That  has  a  battle  aye  wi'  neep 

Afbce  he'll  close  an  e'e— 
But  3c  kin  ftae  aff  his  roajr  Dp 

Gl'et  ■Eiength  anew  go  mt. 

Is  not  this  good  ?  firsc-ratc  !  The  cat  siiigjn' 
ey  thrums,  and  the  wcc  stumpie  stousie,  ruggin' 
at  her  lug,  and  ravelin'  a*  her  thrums  \  and  t^cn 
what  a  din  he  is  making ! — rattlin'  in  an  airn  jug 
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wi'  :in  airn  spoon,  slurlin*  like  a  kenna-what,  and 
ha'in'  a  battle  aye  wi*  sleep.  What  a  picture  of  i 
healthy  and  happy  child  I 

Now,  I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  many  of  you  to 
get  meat  for  your  children,  and  clothes  for  them, 
and  bed  and  bedding  for  them  at  night,  and  I 
know  how  you  have  to  struggle  for  yourselves  and 
them,  and  how  difficult  it  often  is  for  you  to  take 
all  the  care  you  would  tike  to  do  of  them,  and  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  it  is  a  for  greater 
thing,  because  a  far  harder  thing,  for  a  poor,  strug- 
gling,  and  ic  may  be  weakly  woman  in  your  station, 
to  bring  up  her  children  comfortably,  than  for 
those  who  are  richer  \  but  still  you  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  at  little  cost  either  of  money  or  time 
or  trouble.  And  it  is  wcll-wared  pains  ;  it  will 
bring  you  in  200  per  cent,  in  real  comfort,  and 
profit,  and  credit  \  and  so  you  will  I  am  sure  listen 
good-naturedly  to  me,  when  I  go  over  some  plain 
and  simple  things  about  the  health  of  your 
children. 

To  begin  with  their  htatU.  You  know  the  head 
contains  the  brain,  which  is  the  king  of  tlie  body, 
and  commands  all  under  him ;  and  it  depends  on 
his  being  good  or  bad  whether  his  subjects — the 
legs,  and  arms,  and  body,  and  stomach,  and  our 
old  friends  the  bowels,  are  in  good  order  and 
happy,  or  not.  Now,  first  of  all,  keep  the  head 
cooi.  Nature  has  ^vcn  it  a  night-cap  of  her  own 
in  the  hair,  ind  ic  is  the  besc.     Axid  keep  the  bead 
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clean.     Give   it  a  good  scouring  every  Saturdav 
night  at  the  least ;  and  if  it  get  sore  and  scabbit, 
the  best  thing  I  know  for  it  is  to  wash  it  with  soft 
soap  {black  soap),  and  put  a  big  cabbagc-bladc  on 
it  every  night.     Then  for  the  lungi^  or  lichts — the 
bcHows  that  keep  the  fire  of  life  burning — they 
arc  very  busy  in  children,  because  a  child  is  not 
like  grown-up  folk,  merely  keeping  itself  up.     It 
is  doing  this,  and  growing  too ;  and  so  it  eats  more, 
and  sleeps  more,  and  breathes  more  in  proportion 
than  big  folk.     And  to  carry  on  all  this  business  il 
must  have  fresh  air,  and  lots  of  it.     So,  whenever 
it   can  be   managed,  a  child  should  have  a  good 
while  every  day  in  the  open  air,  and  should  have 
*vell-aired  places  to  sleep  in.    Then  for  their  n'uht- 
gmvns^  the  best  are  long  Aannel  gowns  ;  and  chil- 
dren   should    be   always  more  warmly  clad   than 
grown-up    people  —  cold   kills   them   more  easily. 
Then  there  is  the  stomachy  and  as  this  is  the  kitchen 
and  great  manufactory,  it  is  almost  always  the  first 
thing  that  goes  wrong  in  children,  and  generally 
as  much  from  too  much  being  put  in,  as  from  its 
food  being  of  an  injurious  kind.     A  baby  for  nine 
months  after  it  is  born,  should  have  almost  nothing 
but   its  mother's  milk.     This  is  God's  food,  and 
it   is  the  best  and   the  cheapest  too.     If  the  baby 
be  healthy  it  should  be  weaned  or  spained  at  nine 
or  ten  months  i  and  this  should  be  done  gradually, 
giving  the  baby  a  tittle  gruel,  or  new  milk,  and 
water  and  sugar,  or  thin  bread-berry,  once  a  day 
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ioT  some  time,  so  as  gradually  to  wean  it.     Thii 

malces  it  easier  for  mother  as  well  as  baby.  No 
child  should  get  meat  or  hartl  things  till  it  gets  teeth 
to  chew  them,  and  no  baby  should  ever  get  a  drop 
of  whisky,  or  any  strong  drink,  unless  by  chc  doc- 
tor's orders.  Whisky  to  the  soft,  tender  stomach 
of  an  in^t  is  like  vitriol  to  ours ;  it  is  a  burning 
poison  to  its  dear  little  body,  as  it  may  be  a  burning 
poison  and  a  curse  to  its  never-dying  soul.  As 
you  value  your  children's  health  of  body,  and  the 
salvation  of  their  souls,  never  give  them  a  drop 
of  whisky ;  and  let  mothers,  above  all  others^ 
beware  of  drinking  when  nursing.  The  whisky^ 
passes  from  their  stomachs  into  their  milk,  and 
poisons  their  own  child.  This  fs  a  positive  l^ct. 
And  think  of  a  drunk  woman  carrying  and  manag- 
ing a  child  f  I  was  once,  many  years  ago,  walking 
in  Lothian  Street,  when  I  saw  a  woman  staggering 
along  very  drunk.  She  was  carrying  a  child  ;  it 
was  lying  over  her  shoulder.  1  saw  it  slip,  sllppin* 
farther  and  farther  back.  I  ran,  and  cried  out ; 
but  before  1  could  get  up,  the  poor  little  thing 
smiling  over  its  miserable  mother's  shoulder,  fell 
down,  like  a  stone,  on  its  head,  on  the  pavement  ^^ 
it  gave  a  gasp,  and  turned  up  its  blue  eyes,  andS 
had  a  convulsion,  and  its  sout  was  away  to  God, 
and  its  little,  soft,  waefu'  body  l)'ing  dead,  and  its 
idiotic  mother  grinning  and  staggering  over  it, 
half  seeing  the  dreadful  truth,  then  forgetting  it, 
and  cursing  and  swearing.     That  was  a  sigl 
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much  misery,  and  wickedness,  and  ruin.  1(  was 
the  young  woman's  only  child.  When  she  came 
to  herself,  she  became  mad,  and  is  to  this  day  a 
driveiling  idiot,  and  goes  about  for  ever  seeking 
for  her  child^  and  cursing  the  woman  who  killed 
it.     This  is  a  true  tule,  too  true. 

There  is  another  practice  which  I  must  notice, 
and  that  is  giving  children  laudanum  to  make  them 
sleep,  and  keep  them  quiet,  and  for  coughs  and 
windy  pains.  Now,  this  is  a  most  dangerous 
thing.  I  have  often  been  called  in  to  see  children 
who  were  dying,  and  who  did  die,  from  laudanum 
given  in  this  way.  1  have  known  lour  drops  kill 
a  child  a  month  old  ;  and  ten  drops  one  a  year  old. 
The  best  rule,  and  one  you  should  stick  to,  as 
under  God's  eye  as  well  as  the  law's,  is,  never  to 
give  laudanum  without  a  doctor's  line  or  order. 
And  when  on  this  subject,  I  would  also  say  a 
word  about  the  use  of  opium  and  laudanum  among 
yourselves.  I  know  this  is  hx  commoner  among 
the  poor  in  Edinburgh  than  is  thought.  But  I 
assure  you,  from  much  experience,  that  the  drunk* 
enness  and  stupefaction  h-om  the  use  of  laudanum 
is  even  worse  than  that  from  whisky.  The  one 
poisons  and  makes  mad  the  body ;  the  other,  the 
laudanum,  poisons  the  mind,  and  makes  it  like  an 
idiot's.  So,  in  both  matters  beware ;  death  is  in 
the  cup,  murder  is  in  the  cup,  and  poverty  and  the 
workhouse,  and  the  gallows,  and  an  awful  future 
of  pain  and  misery — all  are  in  the  cup.     These  are 
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the  wages  the  devil  pays  his  servajiu  with  for  doing 
his  work. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  bairns.  And  Brst  a  word 
on  our  old  friends,  the  bowels.  Let  them  alone 
as  much  as  you  can.  They  will  put  thcmsclre* 
and  keep  themselves  right,  if  you  take  care  to  pre- 
vent wrong  things  going  into  the  stomach  !  No 
sour  apples,  or  raw  turnips  or  carrots  ;  no  sweeties 
or  tarts,  and  all  that  kind  of  abomination  j  no  tea, 
to  draw  the  sides  of  their  tender  little  stomachs 
together  \  no  whisky,  to  kill  their  digestion  -,  no 
Gundy^  or  Taffy.,  or  Lick^  or  Black  Aian^  or  "jib  \ 
the  less  sugar  arid  sweet  things  the  better  \  the 
more  milk  and  butter  and  fat  the  better  >  but  plenty 
of  plain,  halcsonic  food,  parritch  and  milk,  bread 
and  butter,  potatoes  and  milk,  good  broth, — kail 
as  we  call  it.  You  often  hear  of  the  wonders 
of  cod-liver  oil,  and  they  are  wonders  ;  poor  little 
wretches  who  have  faces  tike  old  puggies*,  and  are 
all  belly  and  nu  legs,  and  are  screaming  all  day  and 
all  night  too, — these  poor  little  wretches  under  the 
cod-liver  oil,  get  sonsy,  and  rosy,  and  fat,  and 
happy,  and  strong.  Now,  this  is  greatly  because 
the  cod-liver  oil  is  capital yw.  If  you  can't  afford 
to  get  cod-liver  oil  for  delicate  chUdrcn,  or  if  they 
reject  it,  give  them  plain  olive  oil,  a  tablespoon- 
ful  twice  a  day,  and  take  one  to  yourself,  and 
you  will  be  astonished  how  you  will,  both  of  you, 
thrive. 

Some  folk  will  tell  you  that  children's  feet  should 
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he  always  kept  warm.  I  say  no.  No  healthy 
child's  feet  arc  warm  ;  but  the  great  thing  is  to 
icecp  the  body  wann.  That  is  Hlcc  keeping  the 
fire  good,  and  the  room  will  be  warm.  The  chest» 
the  breast,  is  the  place  where  the  fire  of  the  body 
— the  heating  apparatus — is,  and  if  you  keep  it 
warm,  and  give  //  plenty  of  fijel,  which  is  fresh  ail 
and  good  food,  you  need  not  mind  about  the  feeti- 
kins,  they  will  mind  themselves  \  indeed,  for  my 
own  part,  I  am  so  ungeniccl  as  to  think  bare  fi;et 
and  bare  legs  in  summer  the  most  comfortable 
wear,  costing  much  less  than  leather  and  worsted, 
the  only  kind  of  soles  that  are  always  fresh.  As 
to  the  moral  training  of  children,  I  need  scarcely 
speak  to  you.  What  people  want  about  these 
things  is  not  knowledge,  but  the  will  to  do  what  is 
right, — what  they  know  to  be  right,  and  the  moral 
power  to  do  it. 

Whatever  you  wish  your  child  to  be,  be  it  your 
self.  If  you  wish  it  to  be  happy,  healthy,  sober, 
truthful,  affectionate,  honest,  and  godly,  be  your* 
self  all  these.  If  you  wish  it  to  be  lazy  and  sulky, 
and  a  liar,  and  a  thief,  and  a  drunkard,  and  a 
swearer,  be  yountelf  all  these.  As  the  old  cock 
crows,  the  young  cock  learns.  You  will  remem- 
ber who  said,  ^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depan 
from  it.'  And  you  may,  as  a  general  rule,  as  soon 
expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  and  figs  from 
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ihisdes,  a$  get  good,  healthy,  happy  children  from 
diseased  and  lazy  and  wicked  parencs. 

Let  me  put  you  tn  mind,  seriously,  of  one  thing 
chat  you  ought  to  get  done  to  all  your  children, 
and  that  is,  to  have  them  vaccinated,  or  inoculated 
with  the  cow-pock.  The  best  time  for  this  is  two 
months  after  birth,  but  better  late  than  never,  and 
in  these  times  you  need  never  have  any  excuse  for 
its  not  being  done.  You  have  only  to  take  your 
children  to  the  Old  or  the  New  Town  Dispen- 
laries.  It  is  a  real  crime,  I  think,  in  parent^  to 
neglect  this.  It  is  cruel  to  their  child,  and  it  is  a 
crime  to  the  public.  If  every  child  in  the  world 
were  vaccinated,  which  might  be  managed  in  a  few 
yeant,  that  loathsome  and  deadly  disease,  the  small- 
pox, would  disappear  from  the  fiacc  o(  the  earth  ; 
but  many  people  arc  so  stupid,  and  so  lazy,  and  so 
prejudiced,  as  to  neglect  this  plain  duty,  till  they 
find  to  their  cost  that  it  is  too  late.  So  promise 
me,  ail  seriously  in  your  hearts,  to  sec  to  this  if  it 
is  not  done  already,  and  to  see  to  it  immediately. 

Be  always  frank  and  open  with  your  children. 
Make  them  trust  you  and  tell  you  all  their  secrets. 
Make  them  feci  at  ease  with  you,  and  make  frtt 
with  them.  There  is  no  such  good  plaything  for 
grown-up  children  like  you  and  me,  as  weam^  wee 
snes.  It  is  wonderful  what  you  can  get  them  to 
do  with  a  little  coaxing  and  fun.  You  all  know 
thb  as  well  as  I  do,  and  you  all  practise  it  every 
day  in  your  own  families.     Here  is  a  pleasant  littla 
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scory  out  of  an  old  book.  *■  A  gentleman  having 
led  a  company  of  children  beyond  their  usual  jour- 
ney, they  began  to  get  weary,  and  all  cried  to  him 
to  carry  them  on  his  back,  but  because  of  their 
multitude  he  could  not  do  this.  "  But,"  says  he, 
"  I'll  get  horses  for  us  all  ;'*  then,  cutting  little 
wands  out  of  the  hedge  as  ponies  for  them,  and  a 
great  stake  as  a  charger  for  himself,  this  put  mettle 
in  their  little  legs,  and  they  rode  cheerily  home.' 
So  much  for  a  bit  of  ingenious  fun. 

One  thing,  however  poor  you  are,  you  can  give 
youi  children,  and  that  is  your  prayers,  and  they 
are,  if  real  and  humble,  worth  more  than  silver  or 
gold, — more  than  food  and  clothing,  and  have  often 
brought  fi-om  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  and 
hears  our  prayers,  both  money  and  meat  and 
clothes,  and  all  worldly  good  things.  And  there  is 
one  thing  you  can  always  teach  your  child  :  you 
may  not  yourself  know  how  to  read  or  write,  and 
therefore  you  may  not  be  able  to  teach  your  chil- 
dren how  to  do  these  things  ;  you  may  not  know 
the  names  of  the  stars  or  their  geography,  and  may 
therefore  not  be  able  to  tell  them  how  far  you  are 
from  the  sun,  or  how  big  the  moon  is  ;  nor  be  able 
to  tell  them  the  way  to  Jerusalem  or  Australia,  but 
you  may  always  be  able  Co  tell  them  who  made 
the  stars  and  numbered  them,  and  you  may  tell 
them  the  road  to  heaven.  You  may  always  teach 
them  to  pray.  Some  weeks  ago,  I  was  taken  out 
to  see  the  mother  of  a  little  child.     She  was  verv 
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dangerously  ill,  and  the  nurse  nad  left  the  child 
to  come  and  help  me.  I  went  up  to  the  nursery 
to  get  some  hot  water,  and  in  the  child's  bed  I 
saw  something  raised  up.  This  was  the  little 
fellow  under  the  bed-clothes  kneeling.  I  said, 
'  What  are  you  doing  ?  *  '  I  am  praying  God  to 
make  mamma  better,*  said  he.  God  likes  these 
little  prayers  and  these  little  people — for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  These  are  His  little 
ones.  His  lambs,  and  He  hears  their  cry;  and 
it  is  enough  if  they  only  lisp  their  prayers.  '  Abba, 
Father,'  is  all  He  needs  i  and  our  prayers  are  never 
so  truly  prayers  as  when  they  are  most  like  chil- 
dren's in  simplicity,  in  directness,  in  perfect  fulness 
of  reliance.  '  They  pray  right  up,*  as  black  Uncle 
Tom  says  in  that  wonderful  book,  which  I  hope 
you  have  all  read  and  wept  over. 

I  forgot  to  speak  about  punishing  children.  I 
am  old-fashioned  enough  to  uphold  the  ancient 
practice  of  warming  the  young  bottoms  with  some 
sharpness,  if  need  be  ;  it  is  a  wholesome  and 
capital  application,  and  does  good  to  the  bodies, 
and  the  souls  too,  of  the  little  rebels,  and  it  is  hr 
less  cruel  than  being  sulky,  as  some  parents  are, 
and  keeping  up  a  grudge  at  their  children.  Warm 
the  bott,  say  I,  and  you  will  warm  the  heart  too  i 
and  all  goes  right. 

And  now  I  must  end.  I  have  many  things  I 
could  say  to  you,  but  you  have  had  enough  of  me 
"■nd  my  bairns,  I  am  sure.     Go  home,  and  when 
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you  sec  the  little  curly  pows  on  ihctr  pillows,  sound 
asleep,  pour  out  a  blessing  on  them,  and  ask  our 
Saviour  to  make  them  His ;  and  never  forget  what 
we  began  with,  that  they  came  from  God,  and  are 
going  back  to  Him,  and  let  the  light  of  eternity 
tail  upon  them  as  they  lie  asleep,  and  may  you 
resolve  to  dedicate  them  and  your^ves  to  Him 
who  died  for  them  and  for  us  all,  and  who  was 
once  Himself  a  little  child,  and  sucked  the  breasts 
of  a  woman,  and  who  said  that  awfiil  saying, 
*  Whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones, 
it  had  been  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned 
in  the  midst  of  the  xa.' 
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My  dear  Friends, — I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
tort  of  sermon  about  your  health, — and  you  know 
a  sermon  has  always  a  text ;  so,  though  I  am  only 
a  doctor,  I  mean  to  take  a  text  for  ours,  and  I  will' 
choose  it,  as  our  good  6iends  the  ministers  do, 
fiom  that  best  of  all  books,  the  Bible.  Job  ii. 
4 :  '  All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.' 

This,  you  know,  was  said  many  thousands  ot 
years  ago  by  the  devil,  when,  like  a  base  and  im- 
pudent fellow,  as  he  always  was  and  is,  he  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  great  God,  along  with  the 
good  angels.  Here,  for  once  in  his  life,  the  devil 
spoke  the  truth  and  shamed  himself. 

What  he  meant,  and  what  I  wish  you  now 
seriously  to  consider,  is,  that  a  man — ^you  or. I — 
will  lose  anything  sooner  than  life ;  we  would 
give  everything  for  it,  and  part  with  all  the 
money,  everything  we  had«  to  keep  away  death 
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and  to  lengthen  our  days.  If  you  had  j£500  in 
a  box  at  hume,  and  knew  chat  you  would  cer- 
tainly be  dead  by  tn-morruw  unless  you  gave  the 
]{^500,  would  yuu  ever  maJcc  a  doubt  about  what 
you  would  do  f  Noc  you  t  And  if  you  were  told 
that  if  you  got  dninlc,  or  worked  too  hard,  or  took 
no  sort  of  care  of  your  bodily  health,  you  would 
turn  ill  to-morrow  and  die  next  week,  would  you 
not  keep  sober,  and  work  more  moderately,  and  be 
more  careful  of  yourself  ? 

Now,  I  want  to  make  you  believe  that  yuu  are 
too  apt  to  do  this  very  same  sort  of  thing  in  V3ur 
daily  life,  on)"  that  instead  of  to-morrow  or  next 
week,  your  illness  and  your  death  comes  next  year, 
or,  at  any  rate,  some  years  sooner  than  otherwise. 
But  your  death  h  actually  preparing  already y  and  that 
by  your  own  hands^  by  your  own  ignorance,  and 
often  by  your  own  foolish  and  sinful  neglect  and 
Indulgence.  A  decay  or  rottenness  spreads  through 
the  beams  of  a  house,  unseen  and  unfeared,  and 
then,  by  and  by  down  it  comes,  and  is  utterly  de- 
stroyed. So  it  IS  with  your  bodies.  You  plant, 
by  sin  and  neglect  and  folly,  the  seeds  of  disease 
by  your  own  hands  ;  and  as  surely  as  the  harvest 
comes  after  the  seed-time,  so  will  you  reap  the 
harvest  of  paijt,  and  misery,  and  death.  And 
remember  there  is  nobody  to  whom  h*:alth  is  so 
valuable,  is  worth  so  much,  as  to  the  poor  labour- 
ing man  ;  it  is  his  stock-in-trade,  his  wealth,  his 
capita]  j  his  bodily  stren^h  and  skill  arc  the  main 
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things  he  can  make  his  living  hy,  and  therefure 
he  should  take  better  care  of  his  body  and  its 
health  than  a  rich  man  ;  for  a  rich  mui  may  be 
laid  up  in  his  bed  ibr  weeks  and  months,  and 
yet  his  business  may  go  on,  for  he  has  means  to 
pay  his  men  for  working  under  him,  or  he  may  be 
what  is  called  *  living  on  his  money.'  But  if  jl 
poor  man  takes  fever,  or  breaks  his  leg,  or  6tlls 
into  a  consumption,  his  wife  and  children  soon 
want  food  and  clothes  ;  and  many  a  time  do  1  see 
on  the  streets  poor,  careworn  men,  dying  by  inches 
of  consumption,  going  to  and  from  their  WOTk, 
when,  poor  fellows,  they  should  be  in  their  beds  \ 
and  all  this  Just  because  they  cannot  afford  to  be 
ill  and  to  He  out  oi  work, — they  cannot  spare  the 
time  and  the  wages. 

Now,  don't  you  think,  my  dear  friends,  that 
it  is  worth  your  while  to  attend  to  your  health  ? 
if  you  were  a  carter  or  a  coach-driver,  and  had 
a  horse,  would  you  not  take  care  to  give  htm 
plenty  of  corn,  2nd  to  keep  his  stable  clean  and 
well  aired,  and  to  curry  his  $kin  well,  and  vou 
would  not  kill  him  with  overwork,  for  besides 
the  cruelty,  this  would  be  a  dead  toss  to  you — 
it  would  be  so  much  out  of  your  pocket  ?  And 
don't  you  see  that  God  has  ^vcn  you  your  bodies 
to  work  with,  and  to  please  Him  with  their  dili- 
gence i  and  it  is  ungrateful  to  Him,  as  well  as 
unkind  and  wicked  to  your  family  and  yourself, 
to  waste  your  bodily  strength,  and   bring  di& 


«nd  death   upon  yourselves  ?     But   you  wD]  say, 

•  How  can  wc  maltc  a  better  of  it  ?  Wc  live  from 
hand  to  mouth  -,  wc  can't  have  fine  houses  and 
warm  clothes,  and  rich  food  and  plenty  of  it.*  No, 
I  know  that ;  but  if  you  have  not  a  fine  house, 
you  may  always  have  a  clean  one,  and  fresh  air 
costs  nothing — God  gives  it  to  all  his  children 
without  stint, — nnd  good  plain  clothes,  and  meal, 
may  now  be  had  cheaper  than  ever. 

Health  is  a  word  that  you  all  have  some  notion 
of,  but  you  will  perhaps  have  a  clearer  idea  ot 
it  when  I  tell  you  what  the  word  comes  from. 
Health  was  long  ago  wAd/M,  and  cumcs  from 
the  word  whole  or  hale.  The  Bible  says,  *  They 
that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician  ;'  that  is, 
healthy  people  have  no  need  of  a  doctor.  Now, 
a  man  is  whole  when,  like  a  bowl  or  any  vessel, 
he  is  entire,  and  has  nothing  broken  about  him  \ 
he  is  like  a  watch  that  goes  well,  neither  too 
^st   nor  too  slow.     But   you  will    perhaps   say, 

*  You  doctors  should  be  able  to  put  us  all  to 
rights,  just  as  a  watchmaker  can  clean  and  sort 
a  watch  i  if  you  can't,  what  are  you  worth  ? ' 
But  the  difference  between  a  man  and  a  watch 
is,  that  you  must  try  to  mend  the  man  when  he 
is  going.  You  can't  stop  him  and  then  set  him 
agoing  -,  and,  you  know,  it  would  be  no  joke  to 
a  watchmaker,  or  to  the  watch,  to  try  and  clean 

-      it  while  it  was  going.     But  God,  who  docs  every- 
1     thing  tike  Himself,  with  his  own  pcrfectness,  h;ks 
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put  inside  each  ot  our  bodies  a  Doctor  of  hu  owi4 
inaJcing — one  wiser  than  wc  with  ;UI  our  wisdom, 
tvcry  one  of  us  hjs  in  himself  a  power  of  keeping 
4nd  setting  his  health  right.  If  a  man  is  over- 
wurked,  God  has  ordained  that  he  desires  rest, 
and  that  rest  cures  him.  If  he  lives  iu  a  damp, 
close  place,  free  and  dry  air  cures  him.  If  he 
cats  too  much,  fasting  cures  him.  if  Ms  skin  U 
dirty,  a  good  scrubbing  and  a  bit  of  yellow  soap 
will  put  him  all  to  rights. 

What  we  call  disease  or  sickness,  is  the  opposite 
of  heultht  and  it  comes  on  us — uf.  By  descent 
from  our  parents.  It  is  one  of  the  surest  of  all 
legacies  i  if  a  man's  father  and  mother  vc  discaacdf 
naturally  or  artiiiciaUy,  he  will  have  much  chance 
to  be  as  bad,  or  worse,  idl^y  Hard  woik  brings 
on  disease,  and  some  kinds  of  work  more  than 
others.  Masons  who  hew  often  fall  into  con- 
sumption ;  labourers  get  rheumatism,  or  what  you 
call  '  the  pains  j'  painters  get  what  is  called  their 
colic,  from  the  lead  in  the  paint,  and  so  on.  In  a 
world  tike  ours,  this  set  of  causes  of  disease  and  ill 
health  cannot  be  altogether  got  the  better  of;  and 
it  was  God's  command,  after  Adam*s  sin,  that  men 
should  toil  and  swe;at  for  their  daily  bread  j  but 
more  than  the  h^lfof  the  bad  efFects  of  hard  work 
md  dangerous  employments  might  be  prevented 
by  a  lirilc  plain  knowledge,  attention^  aiid  common 
lejtse.  yiiyi  Sin,  wickedness,  foolish  and  excessive 
pleasures,  are  a  great  cause  of  disease.     7*housand* 
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iit  froni  drinking,  and  from  following  other  evil 
courses.  There  is  no  life  so  hard,  none  in  which 
the  pour  body  comes  so  b»dly  oft*|  and  is  nnade  so 
niiser;)hle,  as  the  life  of  u  diinikard  or  a  dissolute 
nun.  1  need  hardly  tell  yuu,  that  this  r:iuse  ol 
death  and  disease  you  can  all  avoid.  1  don't  say  it 
is  easy  for  any  man  In  yuur  circumstance!)  to  keep 
from  sin  -,  he  is  a  foolish  or  ign()rd.nt  man  who  says 
so,  and  that  there  arc  no  temptations  to  drinking. 
You  are  much  less  to  blame  fur  doing  this  than 
people  who  are  better  off";  but  yuu  can  keep  from 
drinking,  and  yuu  know  us  well  as  1  do,  how  much 
better  and  happier,  and  healthier  and  richer  and 
more  rcspcctahle  yuu  will  be  if  you  do  so.  A^hiy 
and  lastly,  Disease  and  death  are  often  brought  un 
from  ignorance,  frum  not  knowing  what  are  called 
the  iaws  if  healthy  those  easy,  plain,  common  things 
which,  if  you  do,  you  will  live  long,  and  which,  \i 
you  do  not  do,  you  wilt  die  soon. 

Now,  1  would  like  to  make  a  few  jimplc  state- 
ments about  this  to  you  ;  arid  1  will  take  the  body 
hit  by  bit,  and  tell  you  some  things  that  you  should 
know  and  do  iti  order  to  keep  this  wonderful  house 
that  your  soul  lives  in,  and  by  the  deeds  done  In 
which  you  will  one  day  be  judged,  and  which  is 
God's  gift,  and  God's  handiwork, — clean  and  com- 
fori;iV>Ic,  hale,  strong,  and  hearty  ;  for  you  know, 
that  besides  doing  good  to  ourselves  and  our  family 
and  our  neighbours  with  our  bodily  labour,  we  are 
told  that  we  should  glorify  God  in  our  bodies  a; 
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well  ai  in  our  souls,  for  they  arc  His,  more  (In 
tliar.  ours, — He  has  bought  ihcm  by  the  blood  of 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  not  our  own,  wc 
itc  bought  with  a  price  ;  therefore  ought  we  to 
glorify  God  with  our  souls  aiid  with  our  bodies, 
ivhich  are  His. 

Now,  first,  for  tht  ikin.  You  shoul<*  take  great 
care  of  it,  for  on  its  health  a  great  deal  depends  ; 
keep  it  clean,  keep  it  warr,  keep  it  dry,  give  it 
air  i  have  a  regular  scrubbijig  of  all  your  body 
every  Saturday  night,  and  if  you  can  man.nge  it, 
fOM  should  every  morning  wash  not  only  your  facr^ 
but  your  throat  and  breast  with  cold  water,  and 
:ub  yourself  quite  dry  with  a  hard  towel  till  you 
^low  all  over.  You  should  keep  your  hair  short  if 
you  are  men ;  it  saves  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  dirt. 

Then,  the  inside  of  your  head — you  know  whai 
A  inside  your  head — your  brain  ;  you  know  how 
Bseful  it  is  to  you  \  the  cleverest  pair  of  hands 
among  you  would  be  of  little  use  without  brains, 
they  would  be  like  a  body  without  a  soul,  a  watch 
with  the  mainspring  broken.  Now,  you  should 
consider  what  is  best  for  keeping  the  brain  in 
good  trim.  One  thing  of  great  consequence  (S 
regular  tleepy  ami  plenty  of  it.  Every  man  should 
have  at  the  least  eight  hours  in  his  bed  every  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  and  let  him  sleep  all  the  time  if 
he  can  \  but  even  if  he  lies  awake,  it  is  a  rest  to 
hii  wearied   brain,  as  well  z%   to  his  wearied  legs 
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and  arms.  Sleep  is  the  food  of  the  brain.  Men 
may  go  mad  and  get  silly,  if  chcy  go  long  without 
sleep.  Too  much  sleep  is  bad  ;  but  I  need  h:irdly 
warn  you  against  chat,  or  against  too  much  meat 
You  are  in  no  great  danger  from  these. 

Then,  again,  whisky  and  all  kinds  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  in  excess^  are  just  so  much  poison 
to  the  brain.  1  need  not  say  much  about  this, 
you  all  know  it  \  and  we  all  know  what  dreadful 
things  happen  when  a  man  poisons  his  brain  and 
makes  it  mad,  and  like  a  wild  beast  with  drink  ; 
he  may  murder  his  wife,  or  his  child,  and  when  he 
comes  to  himself  he  knows  nuth'uig  of  how  he  did 
it,  only  the  terrible  thing  is  certain,  that  he  </rVdo 
it,  and  that  he  nrvay  be  hanged  for  doing  something' 
when  he  was  mad,  and  which  he  never  dreamt  o' 
doing  when  in  his  senses  ;  but  then  he  knows  thai 
he  made  himself  mad,  and  he  must  take  alt  the 
wretched  and  tremendous  consequences. 

From  the  brains  we  go  to  the  iungs^—yoM  know 
where  they  are,— they  arc  what  the  butchers  call 
the  /rVA/j  ,•  here  ihey  are,  they  are  the  bellows  that 
keep  the  fire  of  life  going  ;  for  you  must  know 
that  a  clever  German  philosopher  has  made  out 
that  we  arc  all  really  burning, — that  our  bodies  are 
^Warmed  by  a  sort  of  burning  or  combustion,  as  it 
!s  called, — and  fed  by  breatS  and  food,  as  a  tire  ti 
fed  with  coals  and  air. 

Now  the  great  thing  for  the  lungs  is  plenty  o. 
fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  room  to  play  in.     About 
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70,000  people  die  every  year  in  Bntun  from  itixt 
disease  of  the  lungs  called  consumption — that  is^ 
nearly  half  the  number  of  people  in  the  city  ol 
Edinburgh^  luid  it  is  cert4m  thAt  more  than  (he 
half  of  these  deaths  could  be  prevented  if  the 
lungs  had  fjir  pby.  So  you  should  always  try  to 
get  yuur  houses  well  ventilated,  that  means  to  Id 
the  air  be  often  changed,  and  free  from  impure 
mixtures  }  and  you  should  avoid  crowding  many 
into  one  room,  and  be  careful  to  keep  everything 
clean,  and  put  away  all  filth  ;  for  filth  is  not  only 
disgusting  to  the  eye  and  the  nose,  but  it  is  dan- 
gcfou!^  to  the  health.  1  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
cholera,  and  bccii  surrounded  by  dying  people,  who 
were  beyond  any  help  from  doctors,  and  I  have 
always  found  that  where  the  air  was  bad,  the 
rooms  tU  ventilated,  cleanliness  neglected,  and 
drunkcmiess  prcv:iilcd,  there  this  terrible  scourge, 
which  God  sends  upon  us,  was  most  terrible^ 
most  rapidly  and  widely  destructive.  Believe  this, 
and  go  home  and  consider  well  what  1  now  say, 
for  you  may  be  sure  it  is  true. 

Now  we  come  to  the  heart.  You  all  know 
where  it  is.  Ir  is  the  most  wonderful  linle  pump 
in  the  world.  There  is  no  steam-engine  half  so 
clever  at  its  work,  or  so  strong.  There  it  is  in 
every  one  of  us,  beat,  beating, — all  day  and  all 
night,  year  after  year,  never  stopping,  like  a  watch 
ticking  \  only  it  never  needs  to  be  wound  up, — 
Cxod  winds  it  up  once  for  all.      It  depends  iot  it& 
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health  un  the  suite  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  espc* 
cially  the  brams  and  lungs.  But  all  violent  passions, 
all  irrcgularitici  of  living,  damage  it.  Exposutc 
to  cold  when  drunk,  filing  asleep,  as  many  poof 
wretches  do,  in  stairs  alt  night,^lhis  often  brings 
un  disease  of  the  heart  \  and  you  know  it  is  noi 
only  dangerous  to  have  anything  the  matter  with 
the  heart :  it  is  the  commonest  o{  all  causes  of 
sudden  death.  It  gives  no  warning ;  you  dro{> 
down  dead  in  a  moment.  So  we  may  say  of  the 
bodily  as  well  as  of  the  nioral  organ,  '  Keep  yout 
heart  with  all  diligenct. ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  Issuer 
of  life/ 

VVc  now  come  to  i\\c  stoma(h.  You  all  know, 
I  daresay,  where  it  lies  !  It  speaks  for  itself 
Our  Iricnds  In  England  are  very  respectful  u\ 
their  stomachs.  They  make  a  great  deal  of  them, 
and  we  make  too  little.  If  an  Englishman  is  ill^ 
aU  the  trouble  is  in  his  stomach  ;  if  an  Irishman  i« 
ill,  it  is  in  his  heart,  and  he's  *■  kilt  entirely  \  and 
if  a  Scotsman,  it  Is  his  *  heed.'  Now,  I  wish  1 
saw  Scots  uicit  and  women  :ts  nice  and  particulat 
about  their  stomachs,  or  rather  about  what  they 
put  into  them,  as  their  friends  in  England.  Indeed, 
so  much  docs  your  genuine  John  Bull  depend  oit 
his  stomach,  and  its  satisfaction,  that  we  may  ptii 
in  his  mouth  the  stout  old  lines  of  Prior : — 


'  I'tie  pUinal  trun  iXt^n  may  nil  jr 
J  be  Mat  ul  cnipin  b  'Mt  Bdlf  i 
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From  hence  tre  tent  oat  thaw  pififlt«>| 
Which  make  to  cither  ncmt  or  wt«  \ 
Th<  irrenfth  of  every  other  tnonher 
U  fbundcil  on  your  Bclly-dmbcr ; 
The  ijiutni  ut  npcuiu  afjrour  bl>ra«i 
RiM  in  proportion  to  your  fuod, 
Yonr  iiomach  make*  your  fitbrk  fA\ 
Jun  11  the  biu  nilei  the  bowl : 
Thai  gte«t  Achilla  might  em plogr 
The  nrcngih  duigocd  to  ruin  Trojr* 
He  dined  on  Uuni*  marrow,  sprttd 
On  touuts  of  ammunition  bre«d  ; 
Dut  by  hti  mother  lenr  awaj-, 
Amongst  the  Thncian  ^ib  to  plajTt 
Ei&mtnarc  he  ut  and  quiet ; 
Strange  prodixi  of  a  cheoe-calce  diet. 
Obacrvc  the  varioua  upcntkma, 
Of  fixid  and  drink,  in  ic*cra]  natiuM. 
W«  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel. 
Upon  the  itrength  of  water-grusi? 
But  who  ahall  itind  hU  nge  end  foivc. 
If  fint  he  rides,  then  caa  hti  borv' 
SaUdi  artd  eggs  and  Lighter  fare, 
Tttrn  the  lulian  tparlc'i  guitar  ^ 
And  if  1  take  Dan  Congrcvc  righc, 
Pudding  and  beef  make  Briuiin  fight.' 

Good  cooking  is  the  beauty  of  a  dinner.  It 
really  does  a  man  as  much  good  again  if  he  eats  his 
^x>d  with  a  relish  ;  and  with  a  little  acteniiun,  it  is 
as  easy  to  cook  well  as  ill.  And  let  me  tell  the 
wives,  that  your  husbands  would  like  you  all  the 
better,  and  be  less  likely  to  go  oiT  to  the  public- 
house,  if  their  bit  of  meat  or  their  drop  of  bruth 
were  well  cooked.  Labouring  men  should  eai 
well.      They   should,   if  possible^  have    meat  — 
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tutchfT-mfat — every  day.  Good  broth  ts  a  capita, 
dish.  But,  above  aJI,  keep  whisky  out  of  yuui 
stomachs  ;  it  really  plays  the  very  devil  when  it 
gets  in.  It  makes  the  brain  mad,  it  bums  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  ;  it  turns  the  liver  into  a  Jump 
o(  rottenness  \  it  suftcns  and  kills  the  heart ;  it 
makes  a  man  an  Idiot  and  a  brute.  If  you  really 
need  anything  stronger  than  goud  meat,  take  a  poi 
of  wholesome  porter  or  aJc  \  but  I  believe  you  are 
better  without  even  that.  You  will  be  all  the 
better  able  to  afford  guod  meat,  and  plenty  of  it. 

With  regard  to  your  bowiis — a  very  important 
part  of  your  interior— I  am  not  going  to  say  much, 
except  that  neglect  of  them  brings  on  many  dis- 
eases ;  and  labouring  men  arc  very  apt  to  neglect 
them.  Many  years  ago,  an  odd  old  man,  at 
Greenock,  left  at  his  death  a  number  of  sealed 
packets  to  his  friends,  and  on  opening  them,  they 
found  a  Bible,  ;{[50,  and  a  box  of  pills,  and  the 
words,  *  Fear  God,  and  keep  your  bowels  open.* 
It  was  good  advice,  though  it  might  have  been 
rather  more  decoroiisly  worded.  If  you  were  a 
doctor,  you  would  be  astonished  how  nvds\y  violent 
diseases  ol  the  mmd  as  well  as  ol  the  body,  are 
produced  by  irregularity  of  the  boweis.  Many 
years  ago,  an  old  minister,  near  Linlithgow,  wai 
wakened  out  of  his  sleep  to  go  to  see  a  great  lady 
\n  the  neighbourhood  who  was  thought  dying,  and 
whuse  mind  was  in  dreadful  despair,  and  whowisheo 
to  see  him  immediately.     The  old  man,  rubbing 
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his  eyes,  uid  pushing  up  his  Kiimaniock  nighc-ca|s 
said,  *  And  when  were  her  Icddyship's  booeU 
opened  ? '  And  on  hnding,,  dfler  some  inquiry, 
chac  they  were  greatly  in  arrears,  *  I  thocht  sac 
Rax  me  ower  chat  piU-box  on  the  chimney-piece, 
and  gic  my  cuntplinieitts  to  LedJy  Margret,  ajie 
tell  ncr  to  talc  thae  twa  pills,  and  Til  be  ower  h) 
and  by  mysel'.'  I'hey  did  as  he  bade  them.  They 
did  their  duty^  and  the  pills  did  theirs,  and  her 
leJdyship  was  relieved,  and  she  was  ibte  at  brciik- 
fasC'time  to  profit  by  the  Christian  advice  of  the 
good  old  man,  which  she  could  not  have  done 
when  her  nerves  were  all  wrong.  The  oM  Greeks, 
who  were  always  seeking  after  wisdom,  and  didn't 
always  find  it,  showed  their  knowicdgc  and  sense 
in  calliiig  depression  of  mind  iVlelancholy,  which 
means  black  bile.  Leddy  Margrct's  liver,  1  have 
no  doubt,  had  been  distilling  this  perilous  stuff. 

My  dear  friends,  there  is  one  thing  1  have  forgot 
to  mention,  and  thiu  is,  about  keeping  commtm- 
statrs  clean  ;  yuu  know  they  are  often  abominably 
Althy,  and  they  aggravate  fever,  and  many  of  your 
worst  and  most  deadly  diseases ;  for  you  may  keep 
your  own  houses  never  so  clean  and  tidy,  but  if  the 
common- stair  is  not  kept  clean  too,  all  its  foul 
air  comes  into  your  rnoms,  and  into  your  lungs^ 
and  poisons  you.  So  let  aJl  in  the  siair  resolve  to 
keep  it  clean,  and  well  aired. 

Rut  I  must  stop  now,  I  fear  1  have  wearied 
Vou.      You    see   I    had    nothing  new   to  tell    ytm. 
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The  great  thing  in  rcgubtingaruJ  bcncluing  huout 
life,  is  not  to  find  out  new  things,  hut  to  make  the 
best  of  the  old  thuigs — to  live  according  to  Nature, 
and  the  will  of  Nature's  God, — ih^t  great  Being 
who  bids  us  call  Him  our  Kather^  and  who  is  at 
this  very  moment  regarding  each  one  of  us  with 
iitr  more  than  any  earthly  father's  compassion  aiid 
kindness,  and  who  would  make  us  all  happy  if  wr 
would  but  dn  His  bidding,  and  ukc  (lis  ruad.  He 
has  given  us  minds  by  which  we  may  observe  the 
laws  He  has  ordained  in  our  boUies,  and  which  are 
as  f  ^gular  and  as  certain  in  their  cA'ccts,  aiid  as 
discoverable  by  us  as  the  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  in  tiie  heavens;  and  we  shall  not 
unJy  benefit  ourselves  and  live  longer  and  work 
better  and  be  happier,  by  blowing  and  obeying 
these  laws,  from  love  to  ourselves,  but  we  thai) 
please  Him,  we  shaJl  glorify  Him,  and  make  Hmi 
uur  friend^  —  only  think  of  that!  aiid  get  Hi^ 
hlcssnig,  by  uking  care  of  our  health,  from  love 
to  Him,  and  a  regard  to  His  will,  in  giving  ua 
these  bodies  of  ours  to  serve  Him  with,  and  which 
He  has,  with  His  own  almighty  hands,  so  leartuUy 
and  wonderfully  made. 

i  hope  you  will  pj.idon  my  plainness  in  speaking 
tu  you.  I  am  ^uite  m  earnest,  and  J  have  a  deep 
regard,  1  may  say  a  real  aiTection,  fnr  you  ;  tur  1 
kjiow  yuu  welt.  1  spent  many  of  my  rarjy  years 
as  a  doctor  in  going  about  anwng  you.  1  have 
attended   you  long  ago  when  ill ;    '    Have  delivered 
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rour  wives,  and  been  in  your  houses  when  deaih 
was  busy  with  you  and  yours^  and  I  have  seen 
your  fortitude,  energy,  and  honest,  hearty,  gener- 
ous iciiidncss  to  each  other ;  your  readiness  to  help 
your  neighbours  with  anything  you  have,  and  to 
share  your  last  sixpence  and  your  last  loaf  with 
them,  I  wish  I  saw  half  as  much  real  neighbour- 
liness and  sympathy  among  what  are  called  your 
betters.  If  a  poor  man  fiills  down  in  a  fit  on  the 
street,  who  is  it  that  takes  him  up  and  carries  him 
home,  and  gives  htm  what  he  needs  ?  it  is  not  the 
man  with  a  fine  coat  and  gloves  on, — it  is  the  pooi, 
diny-eoated,  hard-handed  warm-hearted,  labour- 
ing man. 

Keep  a  good  hold  of  all  these  homely  and  sturdy 
virtues,  and  add  to  them  temperance  and  dili- 
gence, cleanliness,  and  thrift,  good  knowledge,  and, 
above  all,  the  love  and  the  (czt  of  Czod,  and  you 
will  not  only  be  happy  yourselves,  but  you  will 
make  this  great  and  wonderful  country  of  oun 
which  rests  upon  you,  still  mure  wonderful  andf 
great. 


S£RMON   V. 


MEDICAL    ODDS    AND    ENDS. 


My  DEAR  Fribnos, — We  are  going  to  ring  in 
vow^  and  end  our  course.  I  wiU  be  sorry  and 
elad,  and  you  wilJ  be  the  same.  Wc  arc  this 
tbout  everything.  It  is  the  proportion  that  settles 
it.  1  am,  upon  the  whole,  as  we  say,  sorry,  and 
I  daresay  on  the  whole  you  are  not  giad.  I  dislike 
parting  with  anything  or  anybody  I  like,  for  it  v 
(cn  to  one  if  wc  meet  again. 

My  text  is,  '  That  his  way  may  be  known  upon 
earth;  bis  saving  health  t9  all  nations.*  You  will 
jind  it  in  that  perfect  little  psalm,  the  67th.  But 
before  taking  it  up,  I  will,  as  my  dear  father  used 
to  say, — you  all  remember  him,  his  keen  eye  and 
voice  i  his  white  hair,  and  his  grave,  earnest,  pene- 
trating look  ;  and  you  should  remember  and  possess 
his  Canongate  Sermon  to  vou — '  ITic  Bible,  what 
it  is,  what  it  docs,  and  what  it  deserves,' — wcU, 
he  used  to  say,  let  us  recapitulate  a  little.     It  is  a 
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lung  2iicl  rather  kiitle  word,  bui  jt  »  the  only  i 
chat  wc  have.  He  made  it  longrr,  but  nut  less  alive, 
by  hirning  it  into  *a  few  rccapituUiory  rerr^rks.* 
What  ground  then  have  wc  travelled  over  ?  Firit, 
Our  duties  to  and  about  the  Doctor;  to  call  him 
in  time,  to  trust  him,  to  uhey  him,  tu  be  gratet'ul 
EG,  and  to  pay  him  with  our  money  and  our  hearts 
Mid  our  good  word,  il  we  have  ail  these;  it  we 
have  not  the  first,  with  twice  as  much  of  the 
others.  StconJ^  The  Doctor's  duties  to  is.  He 
should  be  able  and  willing  to  cure  us.  That  » 
what  he  is  there  fur.  He  should  be  sincere,  at- 
tentive,  and  lender  to  us,  keeping  his  lint':  and  our 
secrets.  Wc  must  tell  him  all  we  know  about  our 
ailments  and  their  cau<tcs,  and  he  must  tell  us  all 
that  is  good  for  us  to  knew,  and  xxo  more.  T/iird^ 
Your  duties  to  your  children  j  to  the  wee  Willie 
Winkies  and  the  little  wifics  ih.ii  come  toddtin' 
hame.  It  h  your  duty  to  m;W  tlier.i.  It  is  a 
capital  Scotch  use  of  this  word  :  they  are  to  be  Jn 
your  mind  ;  you  arc  to  exercise  your  understand- 
ing about  them ;  to  give  them  simple  food  ;  to 
keep  giK)dics  imd  trash,  and  raw  pears  and  whisky, 
away  from  their  tender  mouths  and  stomachs ;  to 
give  them  that  never-ending  meal  of  good  air, 
night  and  day,  wh'ch  is  truly  food  and  fire  to  them 
and  you  ;  to  ic  j;  K>d  before  as  well  as  to  ihcn% 
to  speak  and  require  the  truth  in  love — that  is  a 
wonderful  expression,  isn't  ii  ? — the  trilh  in  lovcj 
that,  if  acted  on  by  us  ail,  would  bring  *he  miUcn- 
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niurn  next  week  ;  to  be  plain  and  homely  with 
them,  never  training  their  minds  from  you.  Yea 
arc  .ill  sorr)',  you  mothers,  when  you  have  to  spain 
their  mouths ;  it  U  a  drc^iiirul  busttiess  that  to  both 
parties  i  but  there  is  a  spainlng  of  the  affections 
still  more  drcadfulj  and  that  need  never  be,  no, 
never,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  that  which  is 
to  come.  Dr.  Waugh,  of  London,  used  to  say 
to  bereaved  mothers,  Rachels  weeping  for  their 
children,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  for  that 
simplest  of  alt  reasons,  because  they  were  not ; 
iftcr  giving  them  God's  w<irds  of  comfort,  clapping 
them  on  the  shoulders,  and  fixing  his  mild  deep 
eyes  on  them  (those  who  remember  thi»sc  eyes 
will  know  what  they  could  mean),  '  My  woman, 
your  bairn  is  where  it  will  have  two  fathers,  but 
never  but  one  mother.* 

You  should  also,  when  the  time  comes,  explain 
to  your  children  what  about  their  own  health  and 
the  ways  of  the  world  they  ought  to  know,  and  for 
the  want  of  the  timely  knowledge  of  which  many 
a  life  and  character  has  been  lost.  Show  them, 
moreover,  the  value  you  put  upon  healih,  by  car- 
ing for  your  own. 

Do  your  best  to  get  your  sons  well  married,  and 
soon.  By  *  well  married,'  I  mean  that  they  should 
pair  off  old-fashionedly,  for  love,  and  marry  what 
deserves  to  be  loved,  as  well  as  what  is  lovely. 
I  confess  I  think  fiillmg  in  love  is  the  best  way  to 
'ie(»ini  but  then   the  munient  you  fall,  you   should 
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jgec  up  and  look  about  you,  and  see  how  the  land 
lies,  and  whether  it  b  as  goodly  as  it  looks.  1 
don't  like  waJking  into  tovc,  or  being  carried  into 
love  i  or^  above  all,  being  sold  or  selling  yourself 
into  it,  which,  after  all,  is  not  it.  And  by  '  soon,*  T 
mean  as  soon  as  they  are  keeping  themselves  ;  for 
A  wife — such  a  wife  as  alone  1  mean,  is  chcupcr 
to  a  young  man  than  no  wife,  and  is  his  best 
companion. 

Then  for  your  duties  to  yourselves.  See  that 
you  nuke  yourself  do  whnc  is  immtdiauly  just  to 
your  body,  feed  it  when  it  ts  really  hungry  j  let  it 
sleep  when  it,  not  its  master,  desires  sleep  ;  make 
k  happy,  poor  hard-working  fellow  1  and  give  it 
I  gambol  when  it  w.u.ts  it  and  deserves  it,  and  as 
lung  as  it  can  execute  it.  Dancing  is  just  the 
music  of  the  feet,  and  the  gladness  of  the  young 
legs,  and  is  well  called  the  poetry  uf  motion.  It  is 
like  all  other  natural  pleasures,  given  to  be  used, 
and  to  be  not  abused,  cither  by  yourself  or  by  those 
who  don't  hke  it,  and  dun't  enjoy  your  doing  it — 
shabby  dogs  these,  beware  of  them  !  And  if  this 
be  done,  it  is  a  good  and  a  grace,  as  well  as  plea- 
sure, and  satisfies  some  good  end  of  our  being,  and 
in  its  own  way  glorihes  our  Maker.  Did  yuu  ever 
see  anything  in  this  world  more  beautiful  than  the 
iambs  running  races  and  dancing  round  the  big 
stone  of  the  held ;  and  does  not  your  h 
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This  is  just  a  dance  in  honour  of  poor  old  pagnn 
Jingo;  measured  movements  arising  from  and  giv- 
ing happiness.  We  have  no  right  to  keep  our- 
selves or  others  from  natural  pleasures;  and  we  arc 
all  too  apt  to  interfere  with  and  judge  harshly  rhe 
pleasures  of  others ;  hence  we  who  arc  stiff  and  given 
to  other  pleasures,  and  who,  now  that  we  are  old, 
know  the  many  wickednesses  of  the  world,  are  too 
apt  to  put  the  vices  of  the  jaded,  empty  old  heart, 
like  a  dark  and  ghastly  fire  burnt  out,  into  the  feet 
and  the  eyes,  and  the  heart  and  the  head  of  the 
young.  I  remember  a  story  of  a  good  old  Anti- 
burgher  minister.  It  was  in  the  days  when  dane* 
ing  was  held  to  be  a  great  sin,  and  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  session.  Jessie,  a  comely,  and  good,  and 
blithe  young  woman,  a  great  favourite  of  the  mini- 
ster's, had  been  guilty  of  dancing  at  a  friend's 
wedding.  She  was  summoned  before  the  session 
to  be  '  dealt  with'^the  grim  old  fellows  sternly 
concentrating  their  eyes  upon  her,  as  she  stood 
trembling  in  her  striped  short-gown,  and  her  pretty  ^ 
bare  feet.  The  Doctor,  who  w.i8  one  of  divinity |^^H 
and  a  deep  thinker,  greatly  pitying  her  and  himself,"^^ 
said, '  Jessie,  my  woman,  were  ye  dancin'  ?  ' 

'  Yes,*  sobbed  Jessie. 

'  Ye  maun  eVn  promise  ncvci  lo  danre  ag.im, 
Jessie.* 
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*  I  wuU,  sir  ;   I  wull  promise,*  with  a  cunxji 

*  Now,  what  were  yc  thinking  o',  Jessie,  when  i 
ye  were  dancin'  ?  tcU  us  truly,*  said  an  old  elderfl 
who  hid  been  a  poacher  in  youth.  " 

'  Nae  ill,  iir,*  subbed  out  the  dear  little  wo- 
man. 

*  Then,  Jessie,  my  wonun,  aye  dance,'  cried  the 
delighted  Doctor. 

And  $o  s;iy  I,  to  the  extent,  that  so  lung  as  our 
young  girls  think  '  nae  ill,*  they  may  dance  their 
own  and  their  feet's  tills  ;  and  so  on  with  all  the 
round  of  the  sunshine  and  flowers  God  has  thrown 
on  and  along  th:  path  of  his  children. 


« 


Laitijy  your  duty  to  your  own  bodies :  to  pre- 
serve them  i  to  make,  or  rather  let — for  they  a^^ 
made  so  to  go — their  wheels  go  sweetly  j  to  kec| 
t\\z girs  firm  round  the  old  barrel;  neither  to  ovei 
nor  under  work  our  bodies,  and  t.3  listen  to  thei^ 
teaching  and  their  requests,  their  cries  of  pnin  and 
sorrow;  and  to  keep  them  as  well  as  your  souls 
unspotted  from  the  world.     Ifyou  wajit  to  know  a 
;;ood  book  on  Physiology,  or  the  Laws  of  Health 
and  of  Life,  get  Dr.  Combe's  Phytiolagy  i   and  let 
all  you  mothers  get  his  delightful  Mauagement  0/ 
infancy.     You   will    love  him    for    his    motherly 
words.     You  will    almost   think    he  might   hav 
worn  petticoats, — for  tenderness  he  might ;  but  i 
mind  and  will  and  eye  he  was  every  inch  a  man« 
It  is  now  ioi\g  since  he  wrote,  but  I  have  se 
nothing  lo  (rood  since:    he  is  so  intcltifient. 
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reverent,  so  full  of  the  solemnity,  the  sacrcdncss, 
the  beauty,  and  joy  of  liic,  and  its  woric ;  so  full  ol 
sympathy  for  suffering,  himself  not  ignorant  of  such 
evU, — for  the  latter  half  of  his  life  was  a  daily, 
hourly  struggle  with  de^th,  fighting  the  destroyer 
from  within  with  the  weapons  of  lifc^  his  brain  and 
his  conscience.  It  is  very  little  physiology  that 
you  require,  so  that  it  is  physiology,  and  is  suitable 
for  your  need.  I  can't  say  I  like  our  common 
people,  or,  indeed,  what  we  c:ill  our  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  poking  curiously  into  alt  the  ins  and 
outs  of  our  bodies  a  a  general  accomplishment, 
and  something  to  talk  of.  No,  I  don't  like  it.  I 
would  rather  they  chose  some  other  ology.  But  let 
:hem  get  enough  to  give  them  awe  and  love,  light 
and  help,  guidance  and  foresight. 

These,  with  good  sense  and  good  senses,  humi- 
lity, and  a  thought  of  a  hereafter  in  this  world  as 
well  as  in  the  next,  will  make  us  as  able  to  doctor 
ourselves — especially  to  act  in  the  preventhf  sfr- 
vieiy  which  is  your  main  region  of  power  for  good 
— as  in  this  mortal  world  we  have  any  reason  to 
expect.  And  let  us  keep  our  hearts  young,  and 
they  will  keep  our  legs  and  our  arms  the  same. 
For  wc  know  now  that  hearts  arc  kept  going  by 
having  strong,  pure,  lively  blood  \  if  bad  blood  goes 
into  the  heart,  it  gets  angry,  and  shows  this  by 
beating  at  our  breasts,  and  frightening  us  ;  and 
sometimes  it  dies  of  sheer  anger  and  disgust,  if  ii^ 
blood  is  poor  or  poisoned,  thin  and  white.     *  He 
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may  dee,  but  hc*L  never  grow  auld/  said  a  canty 
old  wife  of  her  old  minister,  whose  check  iiras 
niddy  like  an  apple. 

Run  far  tht  Doctor  j  don't  saiuitcr  to  him,  or  go 
in,  by  the  bye,  as  an  old  elder  of  my  Father's  did, 
when  his  house  was  un  fire.  He  was  a  perfect 
Nathanael,  and  lived  more  in  the  next  world  than 
in  this,  as  you  will  soon  see.  One  winter  night 
he  slipped  gently  into  his  neighbour's  cottage,  and 
found  James  SumcrvlIIe  reading  aloud  by  the  blaze 
of  the  lichc  coal  }  he  leant  over  the  chair,  and 
waited  till  James  closed  the  boot,  when  he  said, 
'  By  the  bye,  I  am  thiiiktn*  ma  hoosc  i*  on  fire  !* 
ind  out  he  and  they  all  ran,  in  time  to  sec  the  auld 
biggin'  foil  in  with  a  glorious  blaze.  So  it  is  too 
often  when  that  earthly  house  of  ours — our  cottage, 
our  tabernacle — is  getting  on  fire.  One  moment 
your  finger  would  put  out  what  in  an  hour  all  the 
waters  of  Clyde  would  be  too  late  for.  If  the 
Doctor  is  needed,  the  sooner  the  better.  If  he  is 
not,  he  can  tell  you  so,  and  you  can  rejoice  that 
he  had  a  needless  journey,  and  pay  him  all  the 
more  thankfully.  So  nm  e.irly  and  at  once.  How 
many  deaths — how  many  lives  of  sulfering  and  in- 
capacity—  may  be  spared  by  being  in  time  i  by 
being  a  day  or  two  sooner.  With  children  this  ts 
especially  the  case,  and  with  working  men  in  the 
full  prime  of  life.  A  mustard  plaster,  a  leech,  a  pill, 
fifteen  drops  of  Ipecacuanha  wine,  a  bran  poultice, 
a  hint  nr  a  .stitch  in  time,  maj'  do  all  a*Nl  at  once  ; 
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wncn  a  red-hot  iron,  a  basonful  of  blood,  all  the 
wisdom  of  our  art,  and  all  the  energy  of  the  Doc- 
Klor,  all  your  tenderness  and  care  are  In  vain. 
Many  a  child's  life  is  saved  by  an  emetic  at  night, 
who  would  be  lost  in  twelve  hours.  So  send  in 
lime  J  it  u  just  to  your  child  or  the  patient,  and  to 
yourself;  it  is  just  to  your  Doctor;  for  I  assure 
you  we  Doctors  are  often  sorrj*,  and  angrj*  enough, 
when  we  find  wc  arc  too  late.  It  affronts  us,  and 
our  powers,  besides  affronting  life  and  all  its  mean- 
ings, and  Him  who  gives  ir.  And  we  really  enjfiy 
H  curing  ;  it  is  like  running  and  winning  a  race — like 
■  hunting  and  finding  and  killing  our  game.  And 
then  remember  to  go  to  the  Doctor  e.irlv  in  the 
day,  as  well  as  in  the  disease.  1  always  like  my 
patients  to  send  and  say  that  they  would  like  the 
Doctor  *  lo  call  before  he  goes  out  !'  This  is  like 
an  Irish  message,  you  will  say,  but  there  is  *  sinse^ 

•  in  it.     Fancy  a  Doctor  being  sent  for,  just  as  he  is 
in  bed,  to  see  some  one,  and  on  going  he  fi:ids 
they  had  been  thinking  of  sending  in  the  morninjr, 
_^  and  that  he  has  to  run  neck  and  neck  with  Jcith, 
B  with  the  odds  all  against  him. 

I  now  wind  up  with  some  other  odds  and  ends. 

II  give  you  them  as  an  old  wife  would  empty  her 
pockets  —  such  wallets  they  use  to  be  I  —  in  no 
regular  order ;  here  a  bit  of  string,  now  a  bit  of 
gingerbread,  now  an  '  aipic,*  now  a  bunch  of  keys, 
now  an  old  almanac,  now  three  bawbees  and  a  bad 
shilling,  a  '  wheen*  buttons  all  marrnwiess,  a  thim- 
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ale,  a  bit  of  bluck  stigur>  And  maybe  at  the  rer^ 
bottom  a  '  g(>old  guinea.* 

Shots. — It  is  amazing  the  misery  the  people  ol 
civilisation  endure  in  and  from  ihcir  shoes.      No|^l 
body  Is  ever,  as  they  should  tie,  comfortable  at  onoflj 
in  them  ;  they  hope  in  the  long-run  and  after  much 
^g""}'>  ^1(1  when  they  are  nearly  done,  to  make 
them  fit,  especially  if  ihcy  can  get  them  once  wcU^ 
wet,  so  that  the  mighty  knob  of  the  big  toe  ina]^| 
adjust  himself  and  be  nt  case.     For  my  part,  if  I^ 
were  rich,  1  would  advertise  for  a  clean,  whulcsonie 
mail,  whose  foot  was  exactly  my  size,  and  I  would 
make  him  wear  my  shoes  till  I  could  put  them  onj 
and  nut  kiiow  I  was  in  them.^     Why  is  all  tiiis  i 
Why  do  you  sec  every  m;ui*s  and  woman's  firct 
out  of  shape  ?     Why  are  there  corns,  with  tbeii 
miseries  and  maledictions  ?  wliy  the  virulence  an4 
unreachablencss  of  those  that  are  'soft?*    Whyil^ 
our  nails  gruw  in  arid  sometimes  have  to  be  torfl 
violently  off? 

All  because  the  makers  and  users  of  shoes  hav^ 
not  common  sense,  and  common  reverence  fa 
God  and  his  works  erx^ugh  to  study  the  shape  and 
motions  of  that  wonderful  pivot  on  which  wc  turql 
and  progress.  Because  Fashion* — that  demoii  thar 
I  wish  I  saw  dressed  m  her  uwu  crinoline,  in  bad 
shoes,  a  man's  old  hat,  and  trailing  petticoats, 
and  with  her  (for  &hc  must  be  a  htr)  waist  well 

^  frvUcrlck  die  Gnat  kavi  m  •klgtla^aiwp  tat  cht»  fmrpMs,  amda  MM 
tJium  I  bt  MioaUMtM  Wtirc  Ibcia  hrt  lwi>|,  <utJ  0A  a  klst'ia^  tat  lus  )«tn^ 
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nipt  by  a  circlet  of  nails  with  the  points  tnmoetf 
and  any  other  of  the  small  torments,  mischiefs,  and 
absurdities  she  destroys  nnd  makes  fuols  ufus  with, 
— whom,  I  say,  I  wish  I  saw  drummed  and  hissed, 
blazing  and  shrieking,  out  of  the  world  ;  because 
this  contemptible  slave,  which  domineers  over  her 
makers,  says  the  shoe  must  he  elegant,  must  be 
so  and  so,  and  the  beautiful  lining  foot  must  be 
crushed  into  it,  and  human  nature  must  limp  along 
Princes  Street  and  through  lite  nattv  und  wretched. 

It  makes  me  angry  when  I  thiiik  of  all  tliis. 
Now,  do  you  want  to  know  how  lu  put  your  feet 
into  new  shoes,  and  your&clf  into  a  new  world  I  go 
ano  buy  from  Edmonston  and  Douglas  sixpence 
worth  of  sense,  in  irhy  the  Shot  Pincha ;  you 
will,  if  you  get  your  shoemaker  to  do  an  it  bids 
him,  go  on  your  ways  rejoicing  i  nj  more  knobby, 
haU-dislocated  big  toes  j  no  more  secret  parings^ 
and  slashings  desperate,  in  order  to  get  on  that 
pair  of  exquisite  boots  or  shoes. 

Then  there  is  the  In^rftiory. — Nothing  I  like 
better  than  to  see  subscripdont  to  this  admirable 
house  of  help  and  comfort  to  the  poor,  advertised 
as  &om  the  qu^rrymcii  ot  Craiglcith  ;  from  Mr. 
Milne  the  brassfoundcr's  men  ;  from  Peeblesshire  i 
Ifrom  the  utmost  Orkneys ;  and  from  those  big, 
human  miiscilri,  the  navvies.  And  yet  we  doctors 
are  often  met  by  the  most  absurd  and  obstinate 
objections  by  domestic  servants  in  town,  and  by 
«'ountrv  people,  to  going  there.     This   prejudice 
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is  lessenings  but  it  i»  still  great.     '  Oh,  I  cazuiA 
gnng   into  the  Infirmary  ;    I  would   rather  dec  t*^ 
rWouId   you,    indeed  f     Not   you,   or  if  so,    the 
sooner  the  better.     They  have  a  nodan  that  chcy 
arc  experimented  on,  and  sLun  by  the  surgeons  ; 
neglected  and   poisoned  by  the  nurses,  etc.,  etc. 
Such    utter   nonsense  I     1   know  well   about    the 
inner   life   and  work  of  at   least   our   Infirniary, 
and  of  that  noble,  old  Minto  House,  now  goncs 
and  1  would  rather  intinitcly,  weie  I  a  servant, 
'prciuicc  boy,  or  shopman,  a  porter,  or  student, 
and    anywhere   but  in  a  house  of  my   own,  anil" 
even  then,  go  straight  to  the  Infirmary,  than  lie 
in  a  box-bed  off  the  kitchen,  or  en  the  top  of  the 
C'u:il-bunkcr,  or  in  a  dark  hoic  in  the  lobby,  or  in 
a  double-bedded   loom.     The  foo^l,  the  bedding,, 
the  physicians,  the  surgeons,  the  clerks,  the  dress- 
ers, the  medicines,  the  wine  and  poiter — and  ihc) 
don't   scrimp  these  when  iiccessan* — the   books, 
the  Bibles,  the  baths,  arc  all  good  ;  arc  all  better 
far  than  one  man  in  ten  thcjjand  can  command  iji 
his  own  house.     So  o3  with  a  grateful  heart  and  a 
fearless  to  the  Infirnia^,  and  your  mistress  cjin 
come  in  and  sit  beside  you  \  and  her  doctor  and- 
yours  wilt  look  in  and  single  you  out  with  his  smile 
and  word,  and  cheer  you  and  the  ward  by  a  kindly 
joke,  and  you  will  come  out  well  cured,  and  having 
seen  much  to  do  you  good  (or  life.     I  never  kneu 
any  one  who  was  once  in,  afraid  of  going  back  ( 
they  kjiow  better. 
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T^ere  arc  few  things  in  human  nature  finer  than 
the  devotion  and  courage  of  medical  men  to  their 
hospital  and  charitable  duties  ;  it  is  to  them  a  great 
moral  discipline ;  not  that  they  don't  get  good, 
selfish  go<.id  to  themselves.  Why  shouldn't  they  ? 
Nobody  dues  good  without  getting  it ;  it  is  a  law  ol 
the  government  of  God.  But,  as  a  rule,  our  medi- 
cal men  are  not  kind  and  skilful  and  attentive  to 
their  hospital  patients,  because  this  is  to  make 
them  famous,  or  even  because  through  this  they 
are  to  get  knowledge  and  fame  ;  they  get  all  this, 
and  it  is  their  only  and  their  great  reward  \  but 
they  are  ui  the  main  disinterested  men.  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Whatcly,  in  his 
keen  way,  says,  '  chat  man  is  not  honest  who  is  so 
for  this  reason,*  and  so  with  the  doctors  and  their 
patients.  And  I  am  glad  to  say  for  my  profession, 
few  of  them  take  this  second-hand  line  of  duty. 

Beards. — I  am  for  beards  out  and  out,  because 
I  think  the  Mikcr  of  the  beard  was  and  is.  This 
is  reason  enough  ;  but  there  are  many  others. 
The  misery  of  shaving,  its  expense,  its  consump- 
tion of  time — a  vcr]  corporation  existing  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  shave  mankind.  Campbell 
the  poet,  who  had  always  a  bad  ra:&or,  I  suppose, 
and  was  late  of  rising,  said  he  believed  the  man  of 
civilisation  who  lived  to  be  sixty  had  suffered  more 
pain  ill  littles  every  day  in  shaving,  than  a  woman 
with  a  large  family  had  from  her  lyings-iii.  This 
would  be  hard  to  prove ;  hut  it  is  a  process  rhai 
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oercr  gets  pteasaiucr  by  prscticc  }    and  (hen  thi 

irastc  of  time  and  tcmpcr> — the  ugliness  of  bciiig 

iU  or  umhAven.     Now,  we  cm  easily  see  ^dvao- 

rages  in  it  \  the  masculine  gender  is  intended  to 

be  more  out  of  doors,  jutd    more  i»  all  weaih:rv 

than  the  stnooth-chinned  ones>  and  this  protecK 

him  and  bis  Adam's  apple  from  harm.     It  acu 

>s  the  best  of  all  respirators  Co  th^  mason  and  the 

east  wind.     Besides,  it  is  a  gkuy  ;  and    it  must 

be  dcUghtiiil  to  have  and  to  stroke  a  natiiral  bcanl^ 

not  one  like  bean-stalks  or  a  bonle-brush,  but  »uch 

a  bcanJ  as  Abraham's  or  Abd-el-Kadcr's.      It  is  the 

beginiring  ever  to  cut,  that  makes  all  the  difference. 

I  hazard  a  theory,  that  nu  hair  oi  the  head  or  beard 

<hmiUl  ever  he  cut,  or  needs  it,  any  more  than  (he 

eyebrows  or  eyelashes.     The  finest  head  of  hair  I 

kr>ow  is  one  which  i*as  never  cut.      It  is  not  too 

long ;  it  is  soft  and  thick.     The  secret  where  to 

stop  growing  is  in  the  end  of  the  native  untouched 

hair.     If  you  cut  it  ofi    the  pix>r  hair  docs  not  know 

when  tt>  stup;  and  if  our  eyebrows  were  so  cut,  they 

might   be   made  to  hang  over  our   eyes,  and  be 

wrought  into  a  veil.      Besides,  think  of  the  waste  of 

substance  uf  the  body  in  hewmg  away  so  much  hair 

every  morning,  and  encouraging  an  endless  rotation 

of  crops  !     WcU  then,  1  go  in  for  the  beards  of  the 

next  generation,  the  unshorn  beings  whose  beards 

will  be  wiping  when  we  arc  away  \  but  of  course 

they  must  be  clean,     But  how  are  we  to  sup  our 

porridge   and    kail  ?     Try  >t  when    voung,  when 
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there  is  just  a  shadowy  down  un  the  upper  lip,  aiiu 
no  fears  but  they  will  do  all  this  ^  clcgaiuly'  even. 
Nature  is  slow  and  gcndc  in  her  teaching  even 
the  accomplishment  of  the  spoon.  And  as  tbi 
women's  hair,  don't  plaster  it  with  scented  and 
sour  grease,  or  with  any  grease  \  it  has  an  oil  of 
its  own.  And  don't  tic  up  your  hair  tight,  and 
make  it  like  a  cap  of  iron  over  your  skull.  And 
why  are  your  ears  covered  \  You  hcir  all  the 
worse,  and  they  arc  not  the  cleaner.  Bc&ides,  the 
car  is  bcautiiijl  in  itself,  and  plays  its  own  part  in 
the  concert  oi  the  features.  Go  hack  ru  the  curjs, 
some  of  you,  and  try  in  everything  to  dress  as  i' 
becomes  you,  and  as  you  become  \  not  as  that  Une 
lady,  or  even  your  own  Tibbie  or  Gnzzy  chooses 
to  dress,  it  may  be  becomingly  to  her.  Why 
shouldn't  we  even  in  dress  be  more  ourselves  dun 
somebody  or  everybody  else  f 

I  had  a  word  about  Teeth,  Don't  get  young 
children's  teeth  drawn.  At  least,  let  this  be  the 
rule.  Bad  teeth  come  of  bad  health  and  bad  and 
hot  food,  and  much  sugar.  I  can't  say  1  am  a 
great  advocate  for  the  common  people  going  in 
for  tooth-brushes.  No,  they  arc  not  necessary 
in  foil  health.  The  healthy  mail's  teeth  clean 
themselves,  and  so  does  his  skin.  A  good  dose 
of  Gregory  often  puts  away  the  toothache.  It  is 
a  great  thing,  however,  to  get  them  early  stuffed, 
if  they  need  it ;  that  really  keeps  them  and  your 
temper  whole.     For  aDpearaiice*  sake  merely,  1 
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hate  fdJse  teeth,  as  I  hate  a  wig.  Bui  cbis  a  no 
a  matter  to  dogmatize  ahotit.  1  never  was,  \ 
think,  deceived  by  either  false  hair,  or  fulse  teeth, 
or  h\u:  eyes,  or  false  checks,  for  there  arc  in  the 
liigh  -I  don't  call  it  the  great — world,  plumpers  j 
tax  making  the  cheek5  round,  as  well  as  a  ccnain 
dust  for  making  them  bloom.  But  you  and  1 
don't  enjoy  such  advantages. 

Rheumatism  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  the  work- 
ing man.  One  old  physician  said  Its  only  cure 
was  patience  and  flannel.  Another  said  six  weeks. 
But  1  think  good  flannel  and  no  drunkenness ' 
(observe,  i  don't  say  no  drinking,  though  verj 
nearly  so)  arc  its  best  preventives.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  the  way  in  which  cold  gives  rheumatism. 
Suppose  a  man  is  heated  and  gets  cooled,  not 
being  very  well  at  any  rate,  and  is  sitting  or  sleep- 
ing in  a  draught;  the  exposed  part  is  chilled  ;  the 
pores  of  its  skin,  which  are  always  exuding  and 
eA^;ding  waste  from  the  body,  contract  and  shut 
in  this  bad  stuff  ;'it— this  is  ray  theory — not  getting 
out  is  taken  up  by  a  blunder  of  the  deluded  absorb- 
ents, who  are  always  prowling  about  for  some 
thing,  and  it  ts  returned  back  to  the  centre,  and 
tinds  its  way  into  the  blood,  and  poisons  it,  affect- 
ing the  hcan,  and  carrying  bad  money,  bad  chan^, 
bad  ktf  bad  capital  all  over  the  body,  nuking 
nerves,  lungs,  everything  unhappy  and  angrjr. 
This  vitiated  blood  arrives  by  and  bye  at  the 
origin  of  its  mischief,  tht^  chilled  shoulder,  and 
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here  it  wreaks  its  vengeance,  and  in  doing  so,  does 
some  general  good  at  local  expense.  It  gives  pain; 
it  produces  a  certain  inflammation  of  its  own,  and 
ii  it  is  not  got  rid  of  by  the  skin  and  other  ways,  it 
may  possibly  kill  by  the  rage  the  body  gets  in,  and 
the  heat ;  or  it  may  inflame  the  il]>used  heart  itself, 
and  then  cither  kill,  or  give  the  patient  a  life  of 
suRVring  and  peril.  The  medicines  wc  give  act 
not  only  by  detecting  this  poison  of  blnod,  which, 
like  yeast,  leavens  all  in  its  neighbourhood  t  but  by 
sending  it  out  of  the  body  like  a  culprit. 

raccination. — One  word  for  this.  Never  neglect 
it ;  get  it  done  within  two  months  after  birth,  and 
see  that  it  is  well  done;  and  gee  all  your  neighbours 
to  do  it. 

Infectious  Disfasei.  —  Keep  out  of  ihcir  wayj 
kill  them  by  ficsh  air  and  cleanliness ;  defy  them 
by  cheerfulness,  good  food  {bftter  food  than  usual, 
m  such  epidemics  as  cholera),  good  sleep,  and  a 
good  conscience. 

When  in  the  midst  of  and  waiting  on  those  who 
are  under  the  scourge  of  an  epidemic,  be  as  little 
very  close  to  the  patient  as  you  can,  itnd  don't 
inhale  his  or  her  breath  or  exhalations  when  you 
can  help  it;  be  rather  in  the  current  to,  than  from 
Sim,  Be  very  cleanly  in  putting  away  all  excre- 
tions at  once,  and  quite  .iway;  go  frequently  into 
the  fresh  air ;  and  don't  sleep  in  your  day  clothes. 
Do  what  the  Doctor  bids  you  ;  don't  crowd  round 
your  dying  friend  i   you   are   stealing   his   life   in 
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lAking  his  air,  and  ^ou  are  quietl)*  killing  yourtdr. 
This  is  one  of  the  wont  and  most  iinman^cablc 
<>f  our  Scottish  habits,  and  many  a  time  have  I 
cleared  (he  room  of  all  hut  one,  and  dared  them  to 
enter  it. 

'L'hcn  you  should,  in  such  things  as  small-poKy 
as  indeed  in  everything,  carry  out  the  Divine  in- 
junction, *  IVhatsufVer  yc  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  Dotrt  send 
fvtt  the  minister  to  pray  with  and  over  the  body  of 
a  patient  in  fever  or  delirium,  or  a  child  dying  of 
small-pux  or  malignant  scarlet  fever ;  tell  him,  by 
all  meuns,  and  let  him  pray  with  you,  and  for  your 
child.  Prayers,  you  know,  are  like  gravitation,  01 
the  light  of  heaven  ;  they  will  go  frum  whatever 
place  they  are  uttered  \  and  if  they  arc  real  prayers, 
they  go  straight  and  home  to  the  centre,  the  focui 
of  all  things-,  and  you  know  that  poor  fellow  with 
the  crust  of  typhus  on  his  tips,  and  its  nonsense  on 
his  tongue — that  child  tossing  in  misery,  not  know* 
ing  even  its  own  mother — what  can  they  know, 
what  heed  can  they  give  to  the  prayer  of  the 
minister  ?  He  may  do  all  the  good  he  can,  the 
most  good  maybe,  when,  like  Moses  on  the  hlU- 
side,  in  the  battle  with  Amalek,  be  upUfa  hi& 
hands  apart.  No  !  a  word  spoken  by  your  minis- 
ter  to  himself  aiid  his  God,  a  single  sigh  fur  niercyt 
Lo  Mini  who  is  Mercy,  a  cry  of  hope,  of  despair 
of  self,  opening  into  trust  in  Him,  may  save  tha4 
child's  life,  when  aii  angel  might  |>uur  forilt  in  v^u 
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his  burning,  imploring  words  into  the  dull,  or  wild 
cars  of  the  sufferer,  in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  him 
to  pray.  I  never  would  allow  my  father  to  go  to 
n'phus  cases  ;  and  I  don't  think  they  lose  anything . 
by  it.  I  have  seen  him  rising  in  the  dark  of  his' 
room  from  his  knees,  and  I  knew  whose  case  he 
had  been  hying  at  the  footstool. 

And  now,  my  dear  friends,  I  find  I  hare  ex- 
hausted our  time,  and  never  yet  got  to  the  sermon 
• — and  its  text — *  That  the  way  of  God* — what  is  it? 
it  is  His  design  in  setting  you  here ;  ic  is  the  road 
He  wishes  you  to  walk  in  ;  it  is  His  providence  in 
your  minutest  as  in  the  world's  mightiest  things  j 
it  is  His  will  expressed  in  His  works  and  word, 
and  in  your  own  soul  it  is  His  salvation.  That  it 
^  may  be  hnrnvn^  that  the  understandings  of  His 
intelligent,  responsible,  mortal  and  immortil  crea- 
tures should  be  directed  tu  it,  to  study  and  (as  far 
as  we  ever  can  or  need)  to  understand  that  which, 
in  its  hilness,  passes  all  indcrstanding  \  that  it  m.-tv 
be  known  *■««  the  earthy  here,  in  this  very  room, 
this  very  minute;  not  as  too  many  preachers  and 
performers  du,  to  be  known  only  in  the  next  world, 
men  who,  looking  at  the  stars,  stumble  at  their^ 
own  door,  and  it  may  be  tmaor  their  own  child," 
besides  despising,  upsetting,  and  extingxishing  their 
own  lantern.  No !  the  next  world  is  only  to  be 
reached  through  this,  and  our  road  through  this 
our  wilderness  is  not  safe  unless  on  the  far  beyond 
there  is  shining  the  lighthouse  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  dark  river  that  has  no  bridge.  Then  •  Hit 
tttving  health;'  His  health — whose  ? — God's — H« 
suundncss,  the  wholeness,  the  pcrfccuiess  that  is 
alone  in  and  from  Him — health  of  body,  of  heart, 
and  brain,  health  to  the  Anger-ends,  health  for 
eternity  as  well  as  time.  *^  Saving;"  we  need  to 
be  saved,  and  we  are  salv^able,  this  is  much  j  and 
God's  health  can  save  us,  that  is  more.  When 
A  man  or  woman  is  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  we 
sometimes  try  to  save  them,  when  all  but  gone,  by 
transfusing  the  warm  rich  blood  of  another  into 
their  veins.  Now  this  is  what  God,  through  His 
Son,  desires  to  do;  to  transfuse  His  blood.  Him- 
self,  through  His  Son,  who  is  Himself,  Into  us, 
diseased  and  weak.  '•And*  refers  to  His  health 
being  *  inoturt^'  recognised,  accepted,  used,  ^  among 
all  nations  ;*  not  among  the  U.P.s,  or  the  Frees,  or 
the  Residuarics,  or  the  Haptists,  or  the  New  Jeru- 
salem people — nor  among  us  in  the  Canongate,  or 
in  Biggar,  or  even  in  old  Scotland,  but  '  among  all 
nations  i'  then,  and  only  then,  will  the  people 
praise  Thee,  O  God  \  will  all  the  people  praise 
Thee.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  the  earth  yield 
her  increase,  and  God,  even  our  own  God,  will 
bless  us,  God  wUl  bless  us,  and  aU  the  ends  ol 
the  earth  shall  fear  Him. 

And  now,  my  dear  and  patient  friends,  we  must 
lay  good-night.  You  have  been  very  attendrci 
fcnd  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  as  we  went 
on  to  preach  to  you.     We  came  to  understand  one 
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uiocher.  You  saw  through  my  Jokes,  and  that 
they  were  not  always  nothing  but  jokes.  You 
bore  with  my  solemnities^  because  I  am  not  alto- 
gether solemn ;  and  so  good-night,  and  God  bless 
you,  and  may  you,  as  Don  Quixote,  m\  his  death- 
bed, says  to  S^ncho,  May  you  h.ivc  your  eyes 
closed  by  the  soft  fingers  of  your  great-grandchil* 
dren.  liut  no,  I  must  shake  hands  with  you,  Ttn^ 
kiss  the  bairns — why  shouldn't  I  ?  if  their  mouths 
are  clean  and  their  breath  sweet  ?  As  for  you, 
Ail'tey  yuu  are  wcur)ing  for  tlie  child;  and  he  is 

E rumbling  and  fretting  in  his  cradle,  and  wearying 
for  you  i  good-bye,  and  away  you  go  on  your 
milky  way.  I  wish  I  could  (unseen)  sec  you  two 
enjoying  each  other.  And  good-night,  my  bonnie 
vjee  wifie  i  you  are  sleepy,  and  you  must  be  up  to 
make  your  father's  porridge ;  and  Mauer  JViiliam 
IVtnkiey  will  you  be  still  for  one  moment  while  1 
address  yim  ?  VV'cli,  Master  William,  wamhU  not 
off  your  mother's  lap,  neither  rattle  in  your  excru- 
ctaiiiig  way  in  an  aim  jug  wi*  an  airn  spoon;  no 
more  crawlng  like  a  cock,  or  skirlin'  like  a  kcn-na- 
^^what.  1  had  much  more  to  say  lo  you,  sir,  but 
^Byou  will  not  bide  st'dl ;  off  with  you,  and  a  blessing 
^Vwith  you. 

^H  Gootl-nighc,  Hugh  CUInndy  the  best  smith  ot 
any  smtddy  ;  with  your  bowly  back,  your  huge 
amis,  your  big  heavy  brows  and  eyebrows,  your 
clear  eye  and  w.irm  unforgctting  heart.  And  you, 
y^m  AW<r,  let    me   grip  your  horny  hand,  and 
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count  the  queer  luiob»  nude  by  the  perpetual  mefl. 
I  UKccI,  whcj)  I  was  a  Willie  Wiiikie,  and  wee,  &o 
think  that  you  were  bom  with  them.  Never  mind, 
you  were  l>orii  for  them,  Aiid  of  old  you  handled 
ihc  trowel  well,  and  built  to  the  plumb.  Thmai 
Birtramy  yout  loam  is  at  a  discount,  but  many** 
the  happy  vl;ty  I  have  watctied  you  and  your  shuttle, 
aitd  the  interweaving  treJdles,  and  all  the  mysteries 
of  setting  the  *  wub.*  You  are  loolcing  well,  and 
though  not  the  least  of  an  ass,  you  might  plaf 
Bottom  most  iuhstaniially  yet.  Andrfw  Sf^iism.^ 
across  the  waste  of  forty  years  and  more  I  snufF 
i\\c  iVagr^nce  of  yuur  shop ;  have  you  forgiven  oie 
yet  for  stealing  your  paint-pot  (awful  joy  !)  for  ten 
minutes  to  ajorn  my  rabbit-house,  and  for  blunting 
your  ^clfurmet  ?  Wise  you  were  always,  and  in 
the  saw-pit  you  spoke  little,  and  wore  your  crape. 
Yourself  wears  welt,  but  take  heed  of  swaJlowing 
your  shaviikgs  unawarct,  us  is  the  trick  of  you 
*  Wrights  i'  they  confound  the  interior  and  perplex 
tlie  Doctor. 

Rab  Roughy  you  smell  of  rosuif  and  your  look 
is  stern,  ncvcjilitlcss,  or  all  the  rather,  give  me 
your  hand.  Whit  a  grip!  You  have  been  the 
most  sceptical  of  all  my  hearers  \  you  like  to  try 
everything,  and  you  hold  fast  only  what  you  con- 
sider good  \  and  then  on  yuur  crrpitla  or  stoul,  you 
have  your  own  think  about  everything  human  and 
divine,  as  you  smite  down  crron  on  the  Lpstane, 
juul  ^ycrk*  youi    arguments  with   a   wcU-rosined 
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Ingle  i  throw  your  window  open  for  yourself  as 
well  as  for  your  blackbird  ;  and  make  your  shoes 
not  to  pinch.  I  present  you,  sir,  wi[h  a  copy  of 
the  bcKik  of  the  wise  Swiczer. 

And  nimble  PUIans^  the  clothier  of  the  race,  and 
quick  as  your  nce<)le,  strong  as  your  corduroys,  I 
bid  you  good-night.  May  you  and  the  cooper  be 
like  him  of  Kogo,  each  a  betcer  man  than  his 
^ther  j  ajid  you,  Afungo  the  mole-catcher,  and 
'fad  Laurie^  and  Sir  Rtbeit  the  cadger,  and  all  the 
other  odd  people,  1  shake  your  iists  twice,  for  I 
like  your  line.  I  olien  wish  I  had  been  a  mole- 
catcher,  with  a  brown  velveteen,  or  (fine  touch  of 
tailortc  fancy  !)a  niuleskin  coat, — not  that  I  dislike 
mules,  I  once  ate  die  furc-quarter  of  one,  having 
stewed  i;  in  a  Florence  fl.isk,some  forty  years  ago, 
and  liked  it;  but  I  like  the  killing  of  them,  and  the 
country  bye-ways,  and  the  regularly  irregular  lift, 
and  the  importajice  of  my  trade. 

And  good-night  to  you  all,  you  women  folks. 
Afarim  Graham  the  milk  woman  ;  Tibhie  Afeek 
the  single  servant  \  'Jtmif  Muir  the  sempstress  ; 
Afcther  foknitm  the  .Sowdic,  thou  consequential 
Mrs.  Gamp,  presiding  at  the  gates  of  life;  and 
you  in  the  corner  there,  A'awcy  Cairns,  grey-haired, 
meek  and  old,  wich  your  cnmpcd  mutch  as  white 
as  snow  \  the  shepherd's  widow,  the  now  childless 
mother,  you  are  stepping  home  to  your  tein  and 
'oncly  room,  where  your  cat  is  now  ravelling  a*  hei 
thrums,  wondering  where  '  she  *  a. 


4<>8  Health, 

Good-night  to  you  all,  big  and  little,  young  ano 
old  ;  and  go  home  to  your  bedside,  there  is  Some 
One  waiting  there  for  you,  and  His  Son  is  Here 
ready  to  take  you  to  Him.  Yes,  He  is  waiting 
for  every  one  of  you,  and  you  have  only  to  say, 
•  Father,  I  have  sinned — make  me  * — and  He  sees 
you  a  great  way  off.  But  to  reverse  the  parable  s 
it  is  the  first-born,  your  elder  brother,  who  is  at 
your  side,  and  leads  you  to  your  Father,  and  says, 
'  I  have  paid  his  debt  i'  that  Son  who  is  ever  with 
Him,  whose  is  all  chat  He  hath. 

I  need  not  say  more.  You  know  what  1  mean. 
You  know  who  is  waiting,  and  you  know  who  it 
is  who  stands  beside  you,  having  the  likeness  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  Good-night !  The  night  cometh  in 
which  neither  you  nor  I  can  work — may  we  work 
while  it  is  day  ;  whatsoever  thy  hand  Hndeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might,  for  there  is  no  work  oi 
device  in  the  grave,  whither  we  are  all  of  us 
Hastening ;  and  when  the  night  is  spent,  may  we  all 
enter  on  a  healthful,  a  happy,  an  everlasting  to- 
morrow ! 


THE  END. 
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